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THE OUTLOOK. 


F any further proof of the wonderful advancement 
of the Irish question in England were needed, it 
-is certainly furnished by the show of courtesy and 
respect which the Tory Ministry have made toward 
Mr. Parnell’s land bill. A few months ago such a 
blll coming from such a source would barely have 
received serious discussion ; to day the Government 
has not only permitted its introduction, but a very 
earnest debate is certain to follow, and, while the 
defeat of the bill is probable, there are indications 
that it has divided in opinion even the Oon- 
servative Ministry. The bill, which is confeas- 
edly temporary in its character, provides in effect 
that in the case of the application of tenants 
holding land under the Act of 1881, if it is proved to 
the satisfaction of the Irish Land Commission that 
half the rent ordinarily payable in the present year 
and half the antecedent arrears have been paid, and 
that the tenant is unable to meet the remainder of 
such rent or arrears, such an order for the abatement 
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of the rent in such a case may be made as shall seem 
just and expedient to the Commission. The bill 
further provides that where proceedings for the 
recovery of rents of holdings which may be affected 
by its provisions have been taken and are 
pending, the court before which such proceedings 
have been brought may suepend or postpone 
them on payment into court of one half of the rent 
due, until the case may be disposed of under the 
provisions of this bill. The second reading of the 
bill will take place on Friday, and it is expected that 
Mr. Gladstone will return in time for the debate. 
His position with reference to the bill is not definitely 
known, but it is reported that he will support it. 
It is certainly significant to find in a Tory organ 
like the ‘‘ Standard” the declaration that ‘‘ the 
Government must bid against the League for the 
gratitude of the Irish people. The Ministry must 
not be deterred by false pride from giving effect to 
whatever element of justice exists in Mr. Parnell’s 


proposal.” 


England is evidently becoming very anxious about 
the state of affairs in India, and with good reason. 
Having drawn heavily upon Indian resources of all 
kinds for more than a century, she cannot view the 
steady impoverishment of the country with a good 
conscience. The Indian Government is already in 
financial straits, and its future seems very dark. 
The remarkable fall ia silver is being followed by 
consequences of the most painful kind. The silver 
difficulty is, however, only one incident in a situa- 
tion full of misery and of menace. Sir James Oaird, 
who was sent out nearly ten years ago to report on 
the causes of the Indian famine and the general 
financial prospects of the country, pointed out the 
fact that there were more people every year to feed 
from the land, while the land was undergoing steady 
deterioration; in other words, there were more 
mouths to fill and less bread—a state of affairs which 
sooner or later means the worst sort of misery. The 
same clear headed Scotchman called attention to the 
fact that, while wages rose at the great industrial 
centers of the country, there was no increase of wages 
in agricultural India ; so that, while expenses of living 
were necessarily increased, the income of a very large 
part of the Indian population remained stationary, 
with a resulting condition which Sir James Oaird 
even then called desperate. At that time about 
$100,000,000 were going each year from India to 
England ; to-day, owing largely to the fall in silver, 
this annual outgoing has almost doubled. 


There are some facts in the situation which will 
tend to reassure wheat-growers in thiscountry, whom 
competition has seriously threatened of late years. 
There are now, according to a trustworthy observer, 
about 224,000,000 of people in India living on the 
produce of 148,000,000 acres of land. If the Hindus 
were able to live as they ought to live, they would 
need more than their own wheat production for them- 
selves. In addition to these untoward natural con- 
ditions, and to the great burden of ordinary taxation, 
India has recently been saddled with the expense of 
the Burmese war, and may be called upon any time 
to face the enormous cost of a contest with Russia. 
As a matter of fact, she is already so overloaded that 
she cannot carry these burdens. No clearer idea of 
the condition of the people can be given than by the 
statement of the fact that while the price of grain on 
which the negro laborer of the South lives is the 
same as that paid by the Indian laborer, the latter 
lives on one-eighth the average wage of the former. 
The heavy pressure of this widespread misery is 
already telling on the placid temper of the Indian 
people, and there are fears of a widespread disaffec- 
tion which might lead to a possible revol', anda 
revolt with such grounds of justice and of hardship 
behind it as to command the sympathy even of the 
conquerors of the country. The. first step toward 


relief is a movement for the remonetization of silver 


in England, or by agreement between the leading 
nations. 


The suffering of India is paralleled on asmall scale 
by that of the fishing population of Newfoundland 
and Labrador, where the fisheries of the season have 
been a complete failure. About 30,000 people go to 
Labrador for fishing purposes every year, and 20,000 
more are dependent upon their success. To be added 
to these are 15,000 people living on the Labrador 
coast. These 65,000 people, scattered over 3,000 miles 
of coast, are now on the verge of winter in a state of 
destitution, and, unless immediate steps for their 
relief are taken, there remains nothing before them 
during the coming months but starvation. If any 
euch steps are taken, they must be taken at once, 
for when winter sets in it will be extremely difficult, 
if not impossible, to reach the sufferers. 


As light breaks in upon the Bulgarian situation, the 
wisdom of Prince Alexander’s abdication, after his 
apparently triumphant return, becomes more and 
more evident, and furnisbes another proof of what 
appears to be substantial wisdom and ability ofa 
young ruler who is, in his adversity no less than in 
his prosperity, the hero of the hour in Europe. It 
was simply impossible for him to maintain his posi- 
tion in the face of three empires, and there is every 
reason to believe that if he had attempted to do so 
his career would have been brought to a speedy and 
final close. As it is, he has demonstrated his courage, 
and at the same time his unselfishness, by withdraw- 
ing from a country which he could no longer rule 
without exposing it to the most serious dangers. 
That he has won the hearts of the Bulgarian pecple 
is clear enough, not only from their past expressions 
of affection, but from the continued expressions of 
sorrow over his departure from the country. If he 
should never return, his rule will become what 
Bismarck cynically prophesied it would, ‘‘ a pleasant 
memory,” and his image will remain with the Bulga- 
rian people as that of a national hero born out of due 
time, who added to the courage which heroes alwayz 
possess a wisdom which they sometimes lack. Un- 
der the call of the regency, which has taken the 
administration of government, the National As- 
sembly met on Monday of this week. Meanwhile 
Prince Alexander is expected in England, where his 
visit is waited with great interest, as being possibly 
fraught with far-reaching consequences. The situa- 
tion, although peaceful at this writing, is as full of 
possibilities of explosion as an active volcano. 


Ever since 1876 Geronimo bas been prominent in 
Indian disturbances. His career has not been that 
of an Indian chieftain avenging the real wrongs of 
his race, but that of a leader of private marauding 
expeditions. Of all his campaigns, the last has been 
the most serious. It began in May, 1885, when he 
escaped from Fort Apache with thirty four braves, 
eight boys, and ninety-one women. The revolt was 
planned by a woman, the wife of Chief Mangus. The 
band traveled 120 miles before camping. In the 
desperate gampaign which followed, Geronimo was 
on one occasion captured by General Crook, but was 
held only one night, and then again escaped. A few 
days later he returned to the fort, found his wife, 
and succeeded in carrying her off in safety to the 
mountains. In bis battles with the soldiers he has 
been able to seize for himself every advantage. 10 
the current number of the “‘ Journal of the Military 
Service Institution” General Crook contributes an 
article in which he says that in the land of the 
Apaches it is useless to follow the savage with any- 
thing but a train of picked mules to carry the camp 
supplies. The Apaches are aware of these difficul- 
ties. The white man must carry all his food with 
him, while the Apache can live, like the Chinaman, 
where the white man would starve. The Apaclie 
knows every defile, every retreat, every gully, ara 


always chooses the ground when he wants to fight. 
The only way in which our troops have been able to 
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attain any success has been by enlisting peaceable 
Indians to act as scouts. It is reported that Geroni- 
mo’s band have surrendered unconditionally, but ex- 
pect to be treated as prisoners of war. This method 
of warfare hardly entitles them to this degree of 
consideration. The Springfield ‘*‘ Republican” calls 
attention to the fact that in 1862, when the Sioux in 
Minnesota had been engaged in massacring, 500 of 
them were court-martialed, 300 found guilty, and 
38 hanged. If the Indians had the rights of citizens, 
they should undoubtedly be punished as citizens. 
But so long as we treat the law-abiding Indian as an 
irresponsible ward, we cannot treat the law- breaking 
Indian asa responsible citizen. Geronimo and his 
band should be severely punished, but the system of 
dealing with the Indians should be radically re- 
formed. General Crook, in the article referred to, 
says that in the last fifteen years the majority of the 
Apaches have become property owners. This makes 
it evident that the Indian problem is not so hopeless 
as itis often represented. The policy for the Gov- 
ernment to pursue is to give the Indian both the 
rights and the duties of citizenship. 

The New Orleans ‘‘ Times: Democrat” publishes an 
article upon the progress of education in the South 
which reflects a great deal of credit upon that section 
of the country. It begins by saying that the South 
thoroughly realizes that it is illiteracy which has held 
her back in material progress. During the war the 
schoolhouses disappeared. During the reconstruc. 
tion period vast debts were accumulated, while noth: 
ing was done to better her educational condition. 
At the close of that period she found herself without 
schoolhouses, without teachers, without resources. 
After a long and hard struggle she has succeeded in 
supplying all these deficiencies, and the school sys- 
tem now moves along without friction, the negroes 
being offered the same advantages as the whites,” 
and in some States furnishing ‘‘slightly more 
than their share” of the public school children. 
Tables are given showing the progress which has 
been made between 1880 and 1886. In 1880 the 
number of children enrolled in the eleven seceding 
States and Kentucky was 1,439,000; in 1886 it was 
1,838,000. In 1880 the total appropriation for school 
purpozes was $6,415,000 ; in 1886 it was $10,389,000. 
Thus in six years there was an increase in attend- 
ance of 25 per cent., and an increase in the appropri- 
ation of 62 per cent. The South has a right to boast 
of this record. The total appropriation of $10,000,- 
000 may seem small when we remember that the 
Northern States appropriate $100,000,000; yet, 
compared with the wealth of the South, the appro- 
priation is a very generous one. Few people realize 
how vast is the difference in wealth between the two 
sections of the country. In 1860 the average wealth 
per capita in New York State was $475; the average 
in South Carolina, $778. In 1880 the average in 
New York was $1,498; the average in South 
Carolina, $297. There is more wealth in New York 
State than in all the Southern States combined. The 
situation of the South since the war has been a most 
unenviable one. She has contributed a very large 
share of our national taxes, while, of course, she has 
received almost nothing of the hundreds of millions 
which have been devoted to pensions and to protec- 
tion. In her work of educating the negro she has 
received no aid from the Federal Government. The 
school system of which the ‘‘ Times-Democrat” 
boasts is very inferior to that which we have estab- 
lished in the North; yet it may certainly be said of 
the South that she hath done what she could. 


The Republican Anti-Saloon Convention which 
convened at Binghamton last week consisted of forty- 
seven delegates and forty-three spectators. The 
temporary Chairman, Colonel Caldwell, of Elmira, 
expressed his regret that the Republican State Com- 
mittee had failed to call a State convention where the 
earnest temperance people might have presented their 
claims. He urged that the Convention should adopt 
a platform recommending temperance men of all 
parties to vote in favor of calling a constitutional 
convention. No such resolution, however, was 
incorporated in the platform which was adopted. 
This platform declared that it was ‘‘the supreme 
duty of the State to adopt such practical measures as 
shall abolish the sale of liquors as a beverage ;” that 
‘* past history has shown that the only efficient sources 
of political power are the two great established 
parties ;” that ‘‘ prohibitory measures can only be en- 
forced where public sentiment upholds them ;” that 
the anti-saloon Republicans must do their ager 


‘‘to cause the party to plant itself squarely and 


boldly upon a platform favoring the submission and 
adoption by the people” of constitutional prohibition ; 
and that the Republican party has been and must 
continue to be the party of high moral ideas. Gen- 
eral Conway, of Brooklyn, submitted a resolution 
denouncing the Prohibition party and its leaders, but 
the Convention very sensibly decided that it was not 
assembled to attack the Prohibitionists. The nomina- 
tion of Judge Noah Davis as Republican candidate 
for J udgeof the Court of Appeals was unanimously rec- 
ommended. The N. Y. ‘‘ Post ’ and the ** Times” take 
the view that the Convention was covertly managed 
by Republican politicians as a meansof weakening 
the Prohibitionists. ‘Ihis is substantially in accord 
with the view of ‘‘ The Voice,” the Prohibition organ, 
which holds that the new temperance movement ‘‘ as 
now engineered is an anti-Prohibition movement, not. 
an anti-saloon movement.” The ‘‘ Tribune” denies 
these charges, and cites the rejection of General Con- 
way’s resolution as proof of its falsity. The factthat 
the discussion has taken place makes obvious the 
danger which the Anti-Saloon Conference at Chicago 
must seek to avoid. This Conference must make it 
perfectly clear that the object at which it aims is, not 
that the temperance party shall work with the 
Republican party, but that the Renublican party shall 
work with the temperance party. At the Illinois State 
Anti-Saloon Conference held in Chicago a few days 
ago, the Rev. Dr. Hatfield said : ‘‘ I am as loyal to the 
Republican party as I am to the mother who gave me 
birth, and if ever I go back on that party, may my 
right hand here forget its cunning.” If this spirit is 
manifested by the general convention, the whole 
movement will end in smoke. 


During the past week the United Brewers’ Asso- 
ciation held a special meeting at Niagara Falls. 
About two hundred members were in attendance. 
The President, in the course of his address, conpgratu- 
lated the convention upon the prosperous condition 
of their trade. The sales during the year ending 
April 30 amounted to 20,289,000 barrels, a gain over 
the previous year of 1,072,000 barrels. The topics 
most discussed at this special meeting were the labor 
agitators and prohibition. The brewers were agreed 
that they must act unitedly in resisting the dictation 
of the trades-unions. They indoree the action of the 
Philadelphia brewers who of their own accord had 
refused to sell beer to Ehret’s customers, thus in a 
measure neutralizing the effectof the boycott. In 
reference to prohibition the convention showed that 
it was a good deal alarmed. Thereport of the Board 
of Trustees says: ‘‘ It is no longer a secret, if it ever 
was one, that some of the more prominent and active 
supporters of the prohibitory Jaw are pecuniarily in- 
terested in large whisky distilleries. From all re- 
ports it is manifest that in by farthe greater number 
of the larger cities and towns of Iowa prohibition has 
increased the number of drinking-places, stimulated 
the traffic in distilled spirits, and reduced the con- 
sumption of malt liquors to an alarmingly low figure. 
The law is, in fact, neither more nor less, not better, 
but perhaps worse, than a measure desigued to re- 
inaugurate the era of ‘ free whisky.’” This interest- 
ing bit of buncombe becomes still more interesting as 
the report proceeds to cite official statistics to show that 
in Iowa the number of drinking-places in twenty 
cities had increased sixty per cent. by reason of the 
enactment of the prohibitory law. In reference to pro- 
hibition in the South thereport said that it was justified 
by its advocates on the ground that it was a measure 
to restrain the black man. Another interesting point 
inthe report was the application for aid presented 
by certain brewers of Menominee, Michigan, who had 
been indicted for desecrating the Sabbath by brewing 
on that day. The Board said that if this precedent 
found general favor, the brewers might as well sus- 
pend operations. They expressed surprise that such 
a construction of the law was possible “‘in an en- 
lightened community.” The brewers found a great 
deal of consolation in the decisions which have been 
rendered in Kansas and Iowa tothe effect that the 
State must pay for property rendered valueless by 
prohibitory measures. It is very doubtful if these 
decisions will be sustained by the higher courts. If 
the community decides that a certain business has 
been resulting in public injury, it would seem to many 
that the proprietor ought to ‘‘ compensate ” the State 
rather than that the State should ‘‘ compensate ” the 
proprietor. Of course this position is extreme, but 
the position taken by these courts seems to be equal- 
lyso. If prohibition gives the brewers and saloon- 
keepers a right to compensation, then high license, 
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Since the Prohibitionists of Maine decided that it 
was necessary to organize a third party in that State 
in order to enforce the prohibitory law they have 
furnished some very surprising evidence bearing ou 
the question, ‘‘ Does Prohibition prohibit?” In The 
Christian Union of October 5, 1882, General Neal 
Dow, in speaking of those who said that the Maine 
law was a failure because it had not yet banished every 
vestige of the liquor traffic from the State, said : 

** It seems to be nothing to sucb persons that it has been 
reduced at least one twentieth of its former volume ; that 
from three-fourths of our territory, containing more than 
three-fourths of our population, the traffic is practically 
extinguished where it abounded before the law.”’ 

Over against this he has recently written to the 
Portland ‘‘ Argus” an open letter, which contains 
the following extraordinary passage : 

‘* For many years we have applied to Kepublican Legis- 
latures for such additions to the law as experience has 
shown to be necessary, but we have been absolutely re- 
fused, or have been put off by insufficient and insignificant 
measures. The consequence is that the volume of the 
liguor traffic has not been at all reduced within the last 
twenty years. In every city in Maine under Republican 
rule, except in Portland, the law has been and is absolutely 
ignored, and the authorities refuse to take any measures 
whatever for the extinction of the low grog-shops which 
infest them and inflict great suffering upon large numbers 
of people.”’ 


A certain interest is again awakened in our diplo- 
matic affairs. One of our revenue cuiters has re- 
cently seized four English sealing vessels off the coast 
of Alaska. Mr. Foster, the Canadian Minister of Fish- 
eries, has investigated these seizures, and thereisa 
rep rt that he has forwarded to Secretary Bayard, 
through the English Minister at Washington, a de- 
mand for the immediate and unconditional release of 
the vessels. At the Treasury Department it is said 
that the American captain acted strictly within the 
law and his orders in making theseizure. The British 
cla'm that the United States has no jurisdiction over 
Alaskan waters for a distance of more than three 
miles from the shore. The Treasury officials claim that, 
according to the treaty with Russia, the United States 
boundary extends to the western end of the Aleutian 
Archipelago, and that our Government has jurisdiction 
over all waters within this boundary. When the - 
seized vessels reach San Francisco the issue will prob- 
ably be made. It is admitted that a difficult point in 
international law is involyed. Such complications 
must be looked upon with regret by all those who 
regard these retaliatory measures as violations of the 
supreme law which enjoins ‘‘ peace on earth, good- 
will among nations.” The attitude which our Gov- 
ernment assumed toward Mexico has not added to 
our national influence or prestige. It appears that 
the laws of Texas punish residents for offenses com- 
mitted outside of its territories. This being true, 
our indignant pro‘est against the action of Mexico 
was a serious blunder. 


During the last week several slight earthquake 
shocks have been felt at Charleston, and the people 
have learned to experience them without panic. A 
sufficient supply of tenta has been received to pro- 
vide temporary shelter for those whose houses are 
totally uninhabitable. Not far from three thou- 
sand people, all of them negroes, are accommodated 
in this way. About seventy more deaths have oc- 
curred during the week, one-third of which are 
attributed either to injuries received in the earth- 
quake or to exposure resulting therefrom. As most 
of these deaths have been of colored children, they 
may be supposed to be largely due to the violent rain- 
storms to which the city has been subjected. A 
good deal of difficulty has been experienced in dis- 
tributing aid. The same family would apply in sev- 
eral districts, and people from the surrounding 
country would leave their work and come to the 
city in order to get a share of the supplies. One 
wealthy werchant is reported to have made use of 
free passes Offered by the railroad to send his own 
family out of the city. Tha indignation of the 
community at his conduct found vent in a general 
boycott of his business. The method of distributing 
relief has gradually been systematized. The sub- 
scriptions to the relief fand now amount to $200,000. 
Sympathy has been shown upon the other side of the 
water. Miss Mary Anderson plays in Dublin for one 
week for the benefit of the sufferers. The Mayor 
of London hes opened a subscription, to which the 
Rothschilds and Baring Brothers have each con- 
tributed $2,500. 


The meeting of the American Social Science Asso- 
ciation at Saratoga was opened on Monday of last week 


which suppresses the little grog-shops, would give | 
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with an address by Carroll D, Wright upon “ Popular 
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Instruction in Social Science.” He urged that every 
child should be taught in the schools the elementary 
social, governmental, moral, and sanitary principles 
upon which civilized society is based. He thought 
that this study should be introduced even if some of 
the studies now taught were displaced. In a report 
which was read upon Tuesday by Mrs. Emily Talbot 
on ‘‘ The Teaching of Social Science in Colleges and 
Universities,” it was made evident that the study of 
this topic is demanding a greater and greater amount 
of attention from undergraduates. On Wednesday 
Dr. Grace Peckham, of New York, read a report upon 
the ‘‘ Nervousness of Americans.” She attributed 
our national nervousness, not to the condition of our 
climate, but to the constant stir of American life. 
Americans and Jews are the only peoples among 
whom even the lower classes are nervous. Thursday 
was devoted to the subject of jurisprudence ; one of 
the most important papers read was that of the Rev. 
Dr. Wayland upon ‘‘ The State and the Savings of the 
People.” He madea strong argument in favor of 
postal savings banks. ‘‘ The postal savings bank,” 
he said, ‘‘is the natural antidote to dynamite.” 
These institutions have been introduced in other na- 
tions, those in Australia paying high rates of interest. 
The strife between labor and capital only ceases 
when the laborer becomes a capitalist. A liberal 
postal savings bank system means, not Socialism, but 
the prevention of Socialism. Another interesting 
paper which was read on Thursday was that of the 
Rey. T. R. Bacon on ‘‘ Boycotters and the Law.” 
The personal rights of every individual as now 
enjoyed, said Mr. Bacon, include the right to be 
mean if he so desires, and this right has been freely 
exercised on both sides of the controversy. On Fri. 
day Mr. F. B. Sanborn read a paper upon *‘ Current 
Social Questions,” in which he said: ‘‘ That petty 
section of Bolemia which hurls adjectives and dyna- 
mite bombs in our great cities must not expect to 
receive more tenderness of treatment than we gave 
to our own kinsmen and sworn brethren of the South 
when they drew the sword against the Nation.” The 
proceedings were closed by a debate upon the Rights 
of Property and the Ownership of Land. Among 
the participants were Professor Harris, of Concord, 
the Rev. 8S. W. Dike, and Mr. Joshee, a Brahmin. 
Professor Harris stated that only four per cent. of 
the earnings of labor were spent in ground rent. He 
argued that if Henry George’s idea were carried out, 
the condition of the laborers would not be materially 
improved. This point is fresh and striking. The 
estimate, however, would have been more just had it 
said eight per cent. instead of four. 


The remarkable interest exhibited throughout the 
country in the yacht races of last week was due not 
only to their international character, but also to the 
fact that the contest was, beyond question, one of 
fair and generous rivalry in a wholesome and exhila- 
rating sport, carried on by gentlemen, and com- 
pletely beyond the influence of professional sporting 
men and gamblers. The popular enthusiasm was 
greater than has ever before been sroused by an 
event of this kind. Even in the last race, although 
the superiority of the ‘‘ Mayflower” had been already 
demonstrated, and despite the very disagreeable expe- 
riences of those who followed the attempted race on 
Thursday, thousands of people were present, in every 
conceivable form of craft, to watch the maneuvers of 
the beantiful little vessels ; other thousands crowded 
the streets in front of the bulletin boards; while all 
over the country the tclegraphic reports were eagerly 

_and even anxiously awaited. The easy victories of 
the ‘‘ Mayflower” this year and of the ‘‘ Puritan” 
last year may seem to prove beyond doubt the supe- 
riority of the American sloop over the British cutter 
type for purposes of racing, whatever may be the 

-merits of the latter for cruising purposes. But it is 
fair to say that another point has been demonstrated 
by the races—that the New York yacht course in the 
early part of September is more than likely to prove 
unsatisfactory in every respect. The admirers of the 
cutter type still have confidence that the ‘‘ Galatea” 
can show great speed with a good wind and a choppy 
sea. It is to be hoped that the race which is now 
being arranged between the ‘‘ Galatea” and the 
** Mayflower,” to take place off Newport, will be 
sailed under such circumstances. More than any 
one else to be congratulated on the race is Mr. Bur- 
geass, her designer, who also designed the “‘ Puritan.”’ 
He seems to have shown conclusively that in building 
yachts scientific principles are to be preferred to the 
**rale o’ thumb” theory. 


We publish in another column a long letter defend- 
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ing Atlanta from the charge that her business is 
deserting her. In making our original statement we 
relied, not apon a letter, but upon an editorial in the 
New York ‘‘ Evening Post,” which contained specifi- 
cations in detail, and was subsequently confirmed by 
reports from special correspondents of other papers. 
We subsequently published the fact that thes> state- 
ments were denied both by the Prohibitionists and by 
the Atlanta ‘‘ Constitution.” We do not alwaysagree 
with the ‘*‘ Evening Post” in its opinions, but have 
rarely found it at fault in its facts. Atlanta has for 
several years been having an unprecedented ‘‘ boom.” 
All her loyal citizens are intereated that it shall con- 
tinue. We are glad to publish the evidence furnished 
by our contributor that it does continue, and that, as 
he expresses it, ‘‘ this young Atalanta of the cities,” 
whose feet ‘‘ have been bruised by the thorns of slander 
strewn in her glorious path,” is ‘‘ outstripping all her 
sisters in the century race of material civilization.” 


GENERAL News.—In the Maine election, Monday, 
Mr. Bodwell (Republican) was elected Governor by 
a plurality variously estimated at from 11,000 to 
14,000. This is several thousand less than the Re- 
publican plurality of 1884. The Prohibitionists polled 
probably not more than 4,000 votes. The result of 
the Vermont elections insures the return of Mr. 
Edmunds to the United States Senate. ——The Ohio 
Democrats have nominated a Knight of Labor, John 
McBride, for Secretary of State.——Mr. Carnegie’s 
gift of $250,000 to the city of Edinburgh for a free 
library has been accepted with thanks.———In Ireland 
soldiers have refused to carry out evictions when 
ordered. ——The Connecticut Republicans have nomi- 
nated Mr. P. C. Lounsbury for Governor.——The 
(Jaueen of Spain is seriously ill.——Further reports of 
the massacre of Christians in Ohina are given by the 
cable dispatches. ——Another American schoon-r has 
been seized by the Canadian authorities.—— George 
W. Alter,the confidential clerk ofex Alderman Jaehne 
in the jewelry business, has made a confession of 
perjury, and now declares that Jaehne was a receiver 
of stolen goods, and gives additional facta to prove 
that he sold his votes as Alderman. His testimony 
will be valuable in the cases against the other cor- 
rupt officials and the bribe-givers.——Mr. Anthony 
Comstock has presented to Governor Hill charges 
against District Attorney J. W. Ridgway, of Kings 
County, accusing him of bindering the prosecution 
of race-track gamblers..—Many French-Canadians 
in Massachusetts are purchasing tracts of land near 
(Juebec, and propose to return to Canada in a body. 
——Martin Irons, the labor agitator, was lately 
arrested and fined for drunkenness in Kansas City. 
——An Antarctic expedition will be sent out in the 
spring by the British Association and the English 
and Scotch Geographical Societies, aided by the home 
and colonial governments.—— An attempt was made 
by dynamiters, Saturday, to blow up a switch tower 
of the Lake Shore road at Chicago.——tThe island 
of St. Vincent has been devastated by a hurricane. 


A SIGNIFICANT FEELING. 


MERICANS who are accustomed to look upon 
Mr. Gladstone as a representative of the high- 
est moral character, as well as the possessor of great 
political genius, find it difficult to understand the 
violence with which his character is assailed in Eng- 
land. Only those who read the ‘‘ Saturday Review,” 
the ‘‘ St. James’s Gazette,” and other Tory organs, or 
who have the en/r¢e of London clubs or London so- 
ciety, are aware of the virulence of feeling against the 
Liberal statesman. Our own political history hardly 
shows a parallel to the intensity of the animosity in 
what are commonly called the upper classes of English 
society. There are, of course, numerous and shining 
exceptions to this general statement. But, as Mr. 
Gladstone himself has said, at least five-sixths of even 
the Liberal Peers are now opposed to him on politi- 
cal grounds, and many of these are carried as far by 
political hatred as their Tory compeers. Among the 
educated classes, including the professions, the same 
feeling is widespread, though by no means uni- 
versal. That there should be such an antagonism on 
political grounds is readily comprehensible, but the 
violence of expression and the intensity of personal 
feeling are surprising in connection with a man whose 
virtues are to most Americans soself-evidant. Jesuit, 
hypocrite, and liar are words which one hears at every 
turn in English society and in London club-rooms. 
And these epithets, usually applied only to the lowest 
class of politicians, seem inadequate to express the 
bitter feeling of the critics of a man whom Mr. or 


once pointed out as the greatest Englishman living. 


There are several explanations of this state of 
feeling. Mr. Gladstone’s mind is not only broadly 
comprehensive and progressive, but also unusually 
subtle. In the Middle Ages he would have been in 
great danger of becoming a casuist of the first rank, 
80 great is his power of making fine discriminations 
and dealing with delicate and subtle distinctions. 
This quality runs all through his speeches and writ- 
ings, and but for the full and vigorous Eoglish in 
which his opinions are generally expressed one would 
almost fancy the presence of a quality Italian rather 
than English in his intellectual life. His fellow- 
countrymen, as a rule, whatever their vigor and force 
of mind may be, are not subtle, and are rather in- 
accessible to the more delicate shades of distinction 
in the treatment of great questions. English polit- 
ical discussions are usual'y characterized by direct- 
ness, vigor, and frequently by great clear-sightednees. 
Bat, as Mr. Matthew Arnold has frequently pointed 
out, the English mind is not easily opened to new 
ideas, nor does it delight in subtle processes of 
thought. To men not possessed of this quality of 
thought such a man as Mr. Gladstone must often 
appear, if not insincere, at least indirect and evasive. 
They do not take account of the careful and studied 
reservations which he has always been in the habit 
of making in discussing large questions ; nor do they 
lay sufficient emphasis on the careful discriminations 
and distinctions which fill his speeches. They seize 
only the broad lines of thought, leaving out the 
qualifications and reservations, and hold the great 
statesman to an expression of opinion which he never 
in reality made. This is the explanation, no doubt, 
of a great deal of the criticism directed at Mr. Glad- 
stone on the score of insincerity and falsehood. To 
political thinkers who clearly understand the pro- 
greasive element in politics, and who comprehend 
the slow but natural process by which a strong mind 
moves always on definite lines, Mr. Gladstone’s 
explanation of his apparent change of attitude on the 
Irish question in his recent pamphlet seems wholly 
unnecessary. To the Tory intellect of England, on 
the other hand, it seems not only necessary but futile, 
as an effort to explain away what appears to them to 
be a long-continued course of practical deception and 
of political inconsistency. 

But there are broader and more obvious explana- 
tions of the fact that Mr. Gladstone is to-day the 
most bitterly hated man in England, and that phrases 
and words pass from month to mouth among the 
most respectable and intelligent people which have 
probably rarely been applied to a man of his position 
and attainments before. Mr. Gladstone is pre-emi- 
nently a man of progress, one who grows by and 
with the evolution of events, and who holds his 
opinions continually open to revision and correction 
as the teaching of history demonstrates their insuffi- 
ciency or their positive error. His whole political 
life discloses in the most striking way the growth of 
a great political genius along normal and healthy 
lines. He has been tanght at times in spite of him- 
self, and one cannot but admire in him that quality 
of open-mindedness which Burke so magnificently 
illustrated in one of the last of his great discussions 
of the French Revolution. Mr. Gladstone did not 
stand in any need of writing an apology for any 
change of attitude on the Irish question. If the 
apparent change in his position is anything more 
than the natural evolution from his former stand- 
point, it is enough for a man of his mental caliber 
that his eyes have been opened to the true bearings 
of a great question, and that, having perceived 
deeper issues and different aspects than he had before 
suspected, he had changed his attitude in accordance 
with his increased knowledge. Consistency, in the 
sense of always holding to the same set of opinions, 
is, as Emerson long ago said, the vice of small minds. 
Great minds are always open to the teaching of 
events, and the teaching of events rarely leaves a 
man at the end of a public service as long as Mr. 
Gladstone's at the point whence he started. 

The men who have not seized the universality and 
continuity of growth in thought as well as in 
physical nature—and, unfortunately, there is a multi- 
tude of them—can never understand or rightly value 
a nature like Mr. Gladatone’s. To them such a man 
is always a danger to causes with which he was once 
allied, or to theories which he once supported. Sub- 
limely unconscious that Truth has long ago marched 
out of the camp around which they keep guard, they 
remain faithful to the deserted tents, and denounce 
as disloyal those who have followed a leader who has 
moved far on in advance. This antagonism between 
the progressive and the conservative temper is as old 
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as history. It discovers itself in each generation and 
in every department of thought. It is the fate of 
the vital and progressive thinker in politics, in re- 
ligion, in science, in literature, and in art, to arouse 
the same antagonism and to be pursued by the same 
misapprehensions, and, often, by the same abuse and 
persecution. The work of such a man in any age of 
the world or any department of life always has some 
elements of martyrdom in it ; whether he be a Glad- 
“stone, or a Wordsworth, or a Maurice, or a Watts, or 
a Darwin, there will always be a multitude who, 
instead of asking whether he speaks the truth, and is 
bringing the truth in some new form among men, will 
denounce, obstruct, and, if possible, destroy him. 


THE EXACT ISSUE. 


N compliance with the request some weeks since 
preferred by the ‘‘ Oongregationalist,” we have 
been giving our readers the ‘‘ exact facts” in respect 
to those who have been turned back from entering 
the missionary service during the past year or two 
by the new departure in the administration of tbe 
Home Department of the American Board. We 
observe that the ‘‘Oongregationalist,” instead of 
giving these ‘‘ exact facts’ to its readers, or even a 
summary of them, now asks them to wait for the 
facts until the Secretary or the Prudential Committee 
shall give them in an official report. This is not 
journalism. It is not the business of the newspaper 
to wait for official reports before it gives the news to 
its readers ; nor would the ‘‘ Congregationalist '' have 
won its honorable pre-eminence as a denominational 
newspaper if it had been ordinarily accustomed to 
pursue this course of ‘patient waitiug.” The 
‘* exact facts” have made it clear that only two, or at 
most three, of the deferred or re,.cted candidates 
have received their theological education at Andover ; 
that no one of them is, as the ‘‘ Advance,” with cruel 
injustice, suggests they might have been, ‘‘ cranky, 
or ill-balanced, or in poor health, or obstinate ;” that 
no one of them holds dogmatically to the doctrine of 
a future or further or continued probation ; that the 
entire theological offense in each case was that the 
candidate persistently maintained the ground which 
the ‘‘ Advance” took in the early summer but has 
since apparently abandoned, that ‘‘ dogmatism on 
the one side is no more warranted than dogmatism 
on the other.” 

Nothing is gained by ignoring or obscuring the 
questions raised by these facts; by charging, for 
example, Andover with attacking the Board when 
Andover has attacked no one and noone has attacked 
the Board, or asking whether the advocates of the 
Andover hypothesis insist that appointments should 
be made because that hypothesis is held, when the 
official correspondence has made the reverse perfectly 
clear. There is not one of the rejected candidates 
whose fitness for missionary service would not be 
gladly attested by Dr. Alden himself provided all 
doubts respecting the decisive character of this 
world’s probation for every nan were removed. 

Two questions have presented themselves to the 
American churches, and especially to the Congrega- 
tional churches, and justice and wisdom both require 
that they should be candidly discussed, not skillfully 
evaded. When truth is the only victory, perfect 
candor is the best strategy. Oneof these questions 
relates to the contents of the Gospel, and is theolog 
ical ; the other relates to the method of selecting 
missionaries, and is administrative. The fir-t ques- 
tion is, What constitutes the message which the 
churches are commissioned by Christ to send to the 
heathen ? does it include the declaration that Christ 
can never be hereafter made known to those who 
have never known him here? The secord question 
is, How shall the theological qualifications of candi- 
dates for missionary ordination be determined? by a 
Secretary of the Board after a private conference, or 
by a council of the churches after a public examina- 
tion? Itis neither right nor wise to obscure these 
ques ions by ignoring them and substituting others. 
The American people are pre-eminently a people of 
insight ; sooner or later they see the real issue, 
however controversial advocates may obscure it. 
These two questions have to be determined; there 
is no reason why they should not be stated clearly, 
argued candidly, decided frankly and fairly, with. 
out heat in the discussion and without bitterness 
after it. 

What is the true method of ascertaining the evan- 
gelical soundness of young men applying for ordina- 
tion as missionaries ? 

The method which for the last two years has 


been pursued is substantially this. The applicant 
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has sent in his application. The Manual to which 
we have several times referred has been sent 
tohim. In connection with it has also been sent 
what we may call the Alden Oreed; it has no 
name, and we know not how better to distinguish it. 
Sometimes this creed has been sent in the Manual ; 
sometimes in a letter accompanying the Manual ; 
sometimes it has followed in subsequent correspond- 
ence. It is now, Dr. Alden tells us, to be no longer 
used in this way ; but the end which it was intended 
to serve is still kept in view. If the candidate doubted 
the twelfth article of this creed, an article which 
in terms negatived the possibility of probation for 
apy man after death, the Home Secretary kindly 
labored with him to show him hiserror. In some 
instances he sent him or referred him to theological 
literature for this purpose. If this failed, as it gen- 
erally did, he invited the candidate to a personal 
conference. The results of this correspondence and 
conference were finally reported to the Prudential 
Oommittee ; and on that report the Prudential Oom- 
mittee based its final action in determining the ques- 
tion of appointment. The proposal to bring the can- 
didate whose views were questioned directly before 
the Committee, that it might learn them directly from 
him, bas been negatived. His theological status has 
been determined by the Committee on a report from 
the Secretary. 

Now, we do not know that Andover Seminary 
has ever interposed any objection to this method of 
determining the theological fitness of candidates for 
admission to the Christian missions. We wish she 
would ; and that Bangor, Hartford, New Haven, 
Oberlin, and Ohicago would all join her in so doing. 
In fact, however, she has notdoneso. But The Chris- 
tian Union has, and does. It condemns the method as 
un-Congregational and un-Protestant ; as essentially 
prelatical; as unjust to candidates for missionary 
service, and dangerous to the cause it is intended to 
defend. No one doubts Dr. Alden’s orthodoxy. 
Bat it is very evident that a Secretary might in the 
future take his place who was easy, careless, good- 
natured, or lax, and through whose influence men 
might easily find their way to the missionary field 
who ought not to go. It is doubted whether Dr. 
Alden is sufficiently catholic to represent adequately 
the catholic Christianity of the Oongregational 
charches. It is certainly not unjust to him to say 
that it is conceivable that the office might be filled 
by a man so rigorous in his theology that he would 
represent the Old School party in the churches in- 
stead of representing adequately and broadly the 
churches themselves. It is neither wise nor just to 
repose such power of arbitration in the hands of a 
single ecclesiastic, whoever he may be. It certainly 
is not in accordance with the spirit of the Congre- 
gational churches. Justice to those who offer them- 
selves for missionary service demands that they 
should be judged by what they say, not by what they 
are reported to have said. We do notcall in question 
the entirely sincere desire of Dr. Alden to give a per- 
fectly colorless and impartial account to the Pru- 
dential Committee of what has been said to him in 
personal conference. But we do question the ability 
of any man to report accurately a theological opinion 
with which he is not in sympathy. Who of our 
readers would be willing to assume the responsibility 
of reporting the theology of a candidate for ordina- 
tion, the question of his soundness to be finally and 
absolutely determined by such a report? Who of 
our readers would be willing to submit his own views 
to a catechetical inquiry by one not in sympathy 
with them, and leave his own ministerial standing 
to be determined by the resultant report? Such a 
course inevitably tends, if it does not always lead, 
to a serious misapprehension, and therefore a serious 
injustice. This tendency is illustrated by the two 
statements of Mr. Noyes’s, one attributed to him, 
the other made by him, both of which we report on 
another page. They occupy a considerable space ; 
but the first condition of a proper understanding of 
the issue involved in The Obristian Union’s criticisms 
of Dr. Alden’s policy is a knowledge of the “‘ exact 
facts ;’ to those who wish to know those facts we 
commend a careful reading of this official record of 
them in one of the cases to which we have reference. 

The responsibility of passing upon the evangelical 
soundness of a candidate for ordination is one which 
belongs to the churches. They have never laid it 
upon any individual, and they would have no right 
todo so. We have, of course, no authority to speak 
for Dr. Alden, but we know him well enough to assert 
with some positiveness that he will be grateful to the 


churches if they will take this peculiar responsibility 
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off from him, provided they find a way in which the 
inquiry can be made and the soundness of the candi- 
dates adequately ascertained and assured. Such a 
way exists. It involves no new machinery. It only 
involves a return to that method which is of long 
and honored use in the Oongregational churches. 
We cannot so well state this method as by quoting 
from a letter of one honored in all the Christian 
churches for his lifelong devotion to Christian work 
and Obristian teaching, and pre-eminently to Obris- 
tian mission service. As the letter was not written 
for the public, we have no right to give the author's 
name ; but we adopt his language as our own : 

** The method adopted by the Board hitherto of selecting 
candidates for missionary work has been successful. It 
was naturally fallen into, and so long as it worked well, and 
was not objected to, there was no reason forachange. It 
is not, however, in accordance with any ecclesiastical sys- 
tem, and cannot be logically defended. The Board is not 
an ecclesiastical body. I1t presupposes the ecclesiastical 
work done for it, and is simply an agent to send forth such 
men as the churches believe to be fitted for the work. 
Logically, then, I should say that, except possibly in some 
cases in the interest of harmony in the missions, the Board 
has no inquiry to make respecting the theological views of 
the candidate. If this principle were to be adopted, the 
course of procedure on the part of a candidate and of the 
Committee would be the same as now, except that the first 
question in the Manual: to the candidates would be wholly 
omitted, and there would be some modification of three or 
four others. If everything was favorable in other respects, 
the Committee would not, as now, proceed to make an ap- 
pointment, but would assure the candidate that they would 
do so when he shoald be declared by a council! to be prop- 
erly qualified theologically and regularly ordained. Person- 
ally, I should be content to let such ordination take its 
natural course; but in the present state of feeling it would 
probably be best that the Board should have a right to be 
represented more or lees fully in that ordaining council. 
If this—whbich I suppose to be the logical plan—had been 
adopted from the first, it is not easy to see how difficulty 
could have arisen ; and if it could now be substituted for 
the one that has been adopted, it seems to me it would do 
all that can be done to give confidence and stability to the 
work of the Board. If the Congregationalists had a creed 
standing in the same relation to the whole body that their 
confession of faith does tothe Presbyterians, the Pradsn- 
tial Committee might be directed to proceed as now, simply 
requiring assent to the creed. But we have no such creed ; 
and if we had, I think the plan I have mentioned would 
co-work better with the spirit of our system.”’ 

We have cautioned our readers against attributing 
to the rejected candidates the theology imputed to 
them by sme of our contemporaries. We caution 
them now against attributing to Dr. Alden the argu- 
ments employed by some of our contemporaries in 
defending his policy. We venture to say for him, 
with entire confidence that we represent him aright, 
that he regards the question which has thrust itself 
upon the attention of the Board and the churches as 
a delicate and difficult question, that he is not 
ambitious to have the final decision of it laid upon 
him, and that he hopes and expects the Board will 
reach a decision such that all who are connected with 
the administration of this sacred trust will accept it 
as affording the wisest course for the solution of the 
problem presented. That problem, it cannot be too 
often repeated, is not at all, What theological doc- 
trines are or are not true? for questions of that sort 
the Board was not organized, and is not fitted to 
decide; but simply, How shall selection be made 
from candidates for missionary labor? There isa 
reason why personal character, health, piety, mar- 
riage relations, and the like—all of which enter into 
fitness for missionary appointment—should be pri- 
vately inquired into; but there is every reason why 
the doctrinal soundness of every candidate for the 
foreign, as for the home, field should be determined 
by his own statement of his faith, not by another's 
report of that statement; by a council of churches, 
not by an executive officer or a local committee ; and 
after a public examination, not as the result of a 
private conference. 


IS THIS SOCIALISM ? 


RECENT number of The Christian Union cited 
@ verse which is now being popularized by the 
Knights of Labor : 
o The law condemns the man or woman 
Who steals a goose from off the common, 
Bat lets the greater felon loose 
Who steais the common from the goose.’’ 
This verse had its origin in historic fact. All readers 
of Blackstone have noticed how much reference is 
made to the “‘ rights of common.” A century and a 
half ago a large part of the land of England was 
common land. From it the rural population gath- 
ered a good part of their subsistence. During the 
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Jast part of the eighteenth century almost all of the 
land was swept into the hands of the large land- 
owners. The amount thus transferred from public 
ownership to private ownership was eight million 
acres, or one fourth of the total area of the country. 
Under private ownership this land produced finer 
crops than under public ownership. But the wealth 
thns produced went to the people who did not need 
it. The poorer classes in the agricultural districts 
were reduced to beggary, and the famous Poor Law 
system which was instituted increased rather than 
diminished their degradation. Just at the time that 
the French Revolution made peasant proprietorship 
common in France, the Napoleonic wars, by doubling 
taxes and prices and rents, made the condition of the 
poor in England far worse. The French Revolution 
was a terrible ordeal, yet it solved for France the 
problem which must now be solved far England, or 
else an English revolution is in store. At the present 
time the number of men in England who own over 
one acre is but 320,000; in France, the number is 
seven millions. In France there are four million 
owners who cultivate their property with their own 
hands. The peasant proprietors in France are 
thrifty, contented, and ready toa man to resist the 
overthrow of the institution of private property. 
The average size of their farms is less than ten acres, 
yet the mere fact of ownership makes communistic 
tendencies impossible among the French peasantry. 
Communism in France is confined to the towns. 

The fact that the present condition of affairs in 
England cannot continue is becoming obvious even 
to the aristocracy. Ata recent public meeting Lord 
Thurlow said: ‘‘ There can be no greater danger in 
the country than to have—as has happened and is 
happening in England—a starving peasantry swept 
into the larger towns, and unable to find work or 
bread to support themoelves and their families.” Lord 
Thurlow, being a Conservative, is of course opposed 
to Mr. Chamberlain's plan of State, or rather 
municipal, interference to secure parcels of land for 
the peasants on easy terms. He wants every peasant 
to,secure ‘* three acres and acow,” but he wants this 
done without governmental interference. He and 
others of his opinion have organized The Smal! Farm 
and Laborers’ Land Company, which has recently made 
its annual report. The company’s object is to buy 
large farms, improve them, and parcel them out in 
small allotments to industrious laborers. Those who 
are engaged in other work are often glad to derote 
their leisure to the cultivation and improvement of 
a ‘spot which they hope some day to call their 
own. The land company alluded to has been able 
to prove its proposition that ‘‘ small occupancies will 
often flourish where large farms fail.” Ove of the in- 
cidents mentioned in the report is worthy of citation, 
The company found that one of their tenants who 
had formerly worked on the highway at $3 per week 
was now making $5 a week from his poultry and 
dairy alone, and would probably be able to dispose 
of his four acres of barley and four acres of oats for 
$250 or $300. This man had not been made the 
recipient of charity. The Land Company pays a 
dividend of five per cent., and expects to continue 
to pay it. All that the laborer has received is a 
chance to become a land-owner. 

The object of this plan is to defeat the plans of 
Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Jesse Collings. It has dem- 
onstrated the value of their end in endeavoring to 
demonstrate that their methods are needless and in- 
expedient. The present rack-rent land system of Eng- 
jand isdoomed. What Arthur Young said a century 
ago is true today: ‘‘ Give a tenant a nine years’ 
lease of a garden, and he will turn it into a desert. 
Give him the ownership of a desert, and he will tarn 
it into a garden. . . . The magic of property 
turns sand into gold.” Some of the soil of England 
has become worn out and passed from cultivation. 
Mach more of it is now yielding a small income to a 
large farmer when it might be yielding a large income 
to peasant lease-holders. This class might not be 
able to compete with the large farmers in raising 
wheat and hay, but they could devote themselves to 
dairy farming, poultry Paising, and especially market 
gardening. Even conservatives begin to believe that 
England could in this way greatly increase the pro- 
ductive power of her lands. An increasing number 
of thinkers, even among the upper classes of society, 
favor State interference to secure to the laborers, at 
‘¢ fair rents and fixed tenure,” allotments of land whica 
they could cultivate, hoping sooner or later to make 
them their own. A bright Frenchman once said that 
in France they never had reforms—they only had 

revolutions. It remains to be seen whether the land 


reform in England will do for her what the French 
Revolution did for France. 


FRESHNESS OF SPIRIT. 


NE of the most serious losses which befall men 

is the loss of freshness of spirit in dealing with 
the manifold relationships and duties of life. With 
the lapse of time there is always danger that the first 
zest and zeal will pass, and leave us servants of duty 
or slaves of routine. Joy and enthusiasm fold their 
wings, and we walk wearily where we once passed 
with swift and victorious movement. Odur business 
becomes drudgery, our duties onerous, our relations 
of affection lose the charm of sentiment. There are 
always a few rare patures who escape the decay 
which despoils the bloom of life, and carry with them 
into noon and evening the freshness and splendor of 
the morning. These are, by virtue of this quality, our 
guides and inspirers ; they continually renew for us 
and in us the early vision, the pristine beauty of liv- 
ing. They show us again the loveliness we once saw 
in the flower, the glory we once saw in the sky, the 
dignity and nobility which life wore for us before 
care and selfishness had impaired our finer percep- 
tions. 

The joy which such natures preserve for them- 
selves and others, the power of impulse toward high 
and noble living which they continually generate, do 
not belong by nature to the few; they are universal 
gifts, within the reach of all who will put out a hand 
to take them. 

**’Tis Heaven alone that is given away, 
*Tis only God may be had for the asking.”’ 

The secret of perpetual freshness in a human soul, 
of renewing life each day in the beauty of the first 
creation, lies in the clear and permanent perception 
of the great spiritual forces and truths of which all 
visible things are the symbols and revelation. The 
mother ministers to her child without pause or rest ; 
the long day of her service is divided by no swift- 
passing hours, and broken by no change of morning 
into night or night into morning. Head, heart, 
hands, and feet are incessantly taxed to care for, 
develop, and direct the young life. There are times 
when all these grow weary and would fail if it were 
not for the consciousness, kept clear and luminous by 
love, of the inestimable worth of the growing soul 
that receives all this as its right and does not even 
think its gratitude. Every true mother understands 
the spiritual relationship in which she stands to the 
little group at her feet, and this perception sheds a 
continual radiance about them and her. 

Not less deeply and fruitfully are we all related to 
our duties : those incessant demands upon our life 
which at tines almost drain it to the last drop. Met 
simply from a sense of obligation, without the abiding 
consciousness of their spiritual significance, they 
deplete and exhaust us; but met with the clear in- 
sight which discerns the growing purpose of God 
behind them, they become transformed and radiant 
with prophecy and promise ; the dradgery of the day 
is no longer drudgery when one sees in it the slow 
unfolding of a great new thought for one’s life. 

In all our relations with the men and women about 
us there is the same tendency te weariness and the 
same remedy for it. In the sacred privacy of the 
home there are, year in and out, the same faces, 
names, voices, duties, occupations ; there is a routine 
which conceals and at times almost buries the deep 
and beautiful ties that have made the family imper- 
ishable and invulnerable amid the vicissitudes of 
civilization. They only know the joys which make 
these relations wells of inspiration and happiness 
along the jouroey of life who hold in clear view the 
rich spiritual relationships of which the family ties 
are a perpetual and beautiful revelation, a paratle 
repeated from generation to generation with ever- 
deepening meaning. 

Spiritual strength is the only real strength, because 
it alone is capable of infinite renewal; and in the 
possession of this strength lies the secret of that 
freshness of sentiment and zeal which, like a dew 
from heaven, revives the rarest flowers along the 

path of life and renews day by day the beauty and 
fragrance of their earliest blooming. 


THE SPECTATOR ABROAD. 


F Ye is not the thin and empty season of churches 
in English towns that it isin American. After meet- 
ting with one or two bundred at a church service in Boston 
or New York, it is a refreshing contrast to find a thousand 


filling an edifice of the same size beyond the sea. The 
English take their holidays, but not in droves, and the 


greater comfortableness of their summer weather as com- 
pared with ours makes town life more tolerable, and 
shortens the days of absence. At the Universities there are 
always men staying to read in vacation: at Newnbam Col- 
lege, Cambridge, a good number of women also ; and It is no 
uncommon thing to find children at the same time In school. 
Nevertheless, one who carries letters of introduction to 
England in the summer must expect te find that some of 
those he desires to see are out of town. 


One may see on the commapion-table in a Nonconformist 
church a cup tied with blue ribbon. This is for those who 
have scruples against using any bat unfermented wine. 
Very likely he will find among the deacons of the same 
church a wine merchant. After the sacrament he will see 
collection bags passed round. These are not for offerings, 
but for tokens, or tickets. Each communicant drops one 
in, and thus a record of attendance is obtained. Persistent 
absence from the communion is sure to be inquired into. 
There is another custom that is widely observed. If a 
member of the church fails in business to pay twenty 
shillings in the pound, his privilege as a commanicant is 
suspended until an inqairy has vindicated his rectitude. 


There are great preachers in the Established Church as 
well as in the Nonconformist churches. Bat it is in the 
latter that the beet preaching, as a rule, is heard. The low 
value set upon the sermon in the Established Church, as 
compared with the service, can alone explain the tolerance 
accorded to what an American regards as a dishonest habit— 
the preaching of sermons written for the preacher by 
another hand than his. So far from any concealment of 
this, it is openly advertised. ‘‘ The Church Times” of 
August 20, 1886, has five separate announcements in this 
line of trade. Here is one: 

Ssxies —Twenty-first year of publication. 
Original, practical sermons, written in simple language, 
very highly commended. Thirteen new sermons for current 
quarter are now ready. Subscription (which need not ex- 
tend beyond the one quarter), 14s. Back numbers of the 
series, 1s. each, or 103.61. per dozen. 8. P. G. [Soclety for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, i. ¢., foreign missionary], Hospi- 
tal, Funeral, Confirmation, 2s. 61. each. Clergy write: 
‘Beautifully simple, and all preachable.’ ‘ Your sermons 
are far superior to anything I have seen of the sort.’”’ 
(Other puffs ’’ follow.) 

Such advertisements tell their own story concerning the 
morale of many of the Anglican clergy. Of course, where 
the sermon is of that sort, more importance is attached to 
otherthings. Maltitudes go to church for the musical art 
with which the service is intoned and chanted. Many, also, 
because it is in “‘ good ferm "’ socially todoso. When dis- 
establishment comes, with ite tendency toward socal equali- 
zation of the sects, the Anglican clergy will be obliged to 
stand more upon their merits as preachers than is now the 
case. 


Meanwhile, the Nonconformist churches are reminded, by 
the crowds that flock to the high-art recitals of the Anglican 
service, that they must not rely on preaching only to attract 
the people. They, too, must have a service of song, for 
which no pains are grudged to make it, in strength, variety, 
and harmony, in keeping with the best efforts of an in- 
structive pulpit. The great congregation gathered about 
Dr. R. W. Dale, of Birmingham, composed of all claases, is 
attracted not only by his superior gifts, but by the excel- 
lence of the service of song which he has done his best to 
promote. 


The Anglican Church, however, is nothing if not inclusive. 
As an effect to the ignoble abdication by the sermon- 
buying clergymen of one of the chief responsibilities of the 
pastoral office, there should be noted the not unusual! waking 
up of the home missionary spirit in young men of social 
position and university training, to go iato Christian work 
among the poorest of the poor, and to live among them lives 
of self-denying ministration. Not infrequently these 
evangelists are of the advanced ritualistic type. More of 
the Puritan variety was Bazely, “the Oxford evangelist,”’ 
who, wearing his academical cap and gown, took to street 
preaching like the early Methodists, and by overwork 
brought on a premature and widely lamented death two 
years ago. His memoir, published by Macmillan, is a 
stimulating book. Sach men, however, are prized, as an 
Oxford man remarked, ‘within a limited circle” of the 
Church whose chief treasure they are. The same thing was 
sald also of the work of Moody and Sankey at the univer- 
sities. The respect of all was extorted, but there were few 
whose hearts were touched. In connection with this, the 
same person, a Fellow of one of the colleges, and a clergy- 
man, remarked that the Salvation Army was, in Oxford at 
least, losing ground and failing to retain its hold over the 
class of people whom at first it drew in. So far as 
Christian effort is concerned, the different communions 
prefer to work on their separate lines. Of enthusiasm for 
any ene object in particular there seems to be none. The 
Nonconformist churches may be said to hold their own, 
with, for Congregationalists and Baptista at least, a 
moderate gain in cities. On the other hand, the Anglicans 
claim that the Established Church Is leading the others in 
zeal and in gains; and nota few of them anticipate a re- 
vival of spiritual power as the result of disestablishment, 
when that comes. But at present, and for some time to 
come, political and social questions will be of paramount 
importance. Not till these are settled will any wide quicken- 
ing of interest in distinctively Christian objects be likely to 
appear. 
Any notes of this summer in England would be imperfect 
if Mr. Beecher were unmentioned. The English daily 
papers have had little to say of him that is worth record. 
It i¢ their way to make mach less report of distinguished 
preachers than our papers do. The widely circulated 


“Christian World’’ has given ample accounts of Mr. 
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Beecher’s movements and utterances, besides issuing his 
English sermons in pamphiet form atapennyeach. It was 
a treat to see and hear Mr. Beecher entertain a great and 
responsive audience in Exeter Hall, London, where twenty- 
three years ago, in the cause of our country, he faced a 
hostile assembly. His audiences have not all been equally 
large. His manager has been widely criticised as demanding 
an injudiciously high price for admission. Nor is August 
the time to expect full houses. But, whatever the financial 
result of this lecturing tour, it has demonstrated that Mr. 
Beecher bas as strong and wide a Christian fellowship in Eng- 
land as in Ainerica. It deserves to be repeated here that the 
bitter censure visited upon Mr. Beecher by the New York 
*“* Tribune ’’ under the title ‘‘ Preaching for the Gate Money ”’ 
(referring to the selling of tickets to his sermon on a week 
day in Dr. Parker’s church), was thoroughly unjust. The 
money thus raised went, not to Mr. Beecher, but to the 
benevolent work of the church. 


From the pastor of “‘ Piymouth Church”’ to the Plym- 
outh church that sailed in the ‘‘Mayflower”’ is a natural 
transition. Some who will go abroad some future summer 
will do well to cut ont the remainder of these notes for 
reference. 

There is beginning to be an interest to visit Scrooby, 
where was gathered in 1602-3 the church which, after mani- 
fold hardships, found peaceful settlement at Plymouth, 
Mass., in 1620. Yet Scrooby is not named in the guide- 
books. Nor does the hotel-keeper know whither to direct 
the inquirer. Bat it is quite easy of access. From Man- 
chester or Sheffield one should go to Doncaster; leave his 
traps there, either at the railway cloak-room or at the 
** Angel’? Inn near by; then take a way train for Scrooby, 
ten miles ; or he may start for Bawtry, eight miles, and 
walk thence to Scrooby. Here stands the manor-house 
(now a farmhouse) of William Brewster, who gathered that 
little congregation of plain country folk for mutual edifica- 
tion after the primitive Christian way. The room in which 
their meetings were held is now used for stabling horses, 
but the walls and some of the woodwork are as then. The 
village church from which they separated is close by. It was 
modernized or “‘ restored ’’ some twenty years ago, but two 
of the old carved pews are still in the chancel. Mr. Shillito, 
the farmer, and his wife are very glad to show the house 
and “‘ chapel,’’ and Mrs. Theaker, the janitress, to show the 
church. Mr. W. Russell, of 42 Earl Street, Pendleton, Man- 
chester, has made a set of fourteen photographs of the 
neighborhood, which he sends, postpaid, for one guinea. 
Of these, the views of the church and manor-house from 
the southeast are the most valuable, It would seem as if 
the *‘ Liberals’’ had all left Scrooby for America, for the 
population, some fifty families, is now described as ‘‘ Con- 
servative’’toaman. After one has gazed thonghtfully on 
this humble cradle of the free political and religious system 
of the great Republic, let him go up to the palace of West- 
minster. There, in the corridor of the House of Lords, 
among the frescoes which commemorate the struggles of 
Englishmen for civil and religious rights, and among the 
heroic actions of the most illustrious personages of the 
realm, he will find depicted the embarkation of the ‘‘ May- 
flower’’ Pilgrims for America. Time has righted their 
wrongs, and crowned their heads with undying fame, while 
their faith has made the old England new. And while one 
looks and thinks thereon, the voice from heaven will seem 
to say, “‘Seek first the kingdom of God and his righteous. 
ness, and all things shall be added unto you.”’: 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


OW much temperance will the voters of Massa- 
chusetts demand of the political parties, as they 

shall declare their principles in conventions? This isa 
problem that puzzles party leaders. At Worcester the 
past week the Prohibitionists held their State convention, 
the largest ever held in the State, they claim, reporting 
a roll of 849 delegates, representing 174 towns and cities, 
there being a large sprinkling of women. The address 
of the President, Mr. E. H. Clapp, of Boston, had the 
true prohibitory ring. He paid considerable attention to 
the speeches which Mr. Bisine has been making in 
Maine. A complete ticket was put into the field, headed 
by Mr. T. J. Lothrop, of Taunton, for Governor, and 
Dr. Blackmer, of Springfield, for Lieutenant-Governor. 
A platform of fifteen planks set forth the most pro- 
nounced doctrine of prohibition. Men “should learn 
something from God’s mode of treating with evils, and 
so ring out unequivocally and emphatically against every 
form of evil the prohibitory, ‘Thou shalt not.’” ‘‘ We 
demand the prohibition of the manufacture, transpor- 
tation, and sale of all intoxicating beverages,” and this 
‘‘should be made secure by constitutional amendments.” 
‘*Both of the great parties” were condemned as not 
having ‘‘ intentions to overthrow ” the evil. The Knights 
of Labor are commended for ‘‘ excluding from member- 
ship dealers in intoxicating liquors,” and the laboring 
men are invited to ‘‘ strike the liquor bottle, avoid the 
saloon, and destroy a traffic that is doing more to paralyze 
the industries of our land than all other agencies com- 
bined.” The platform denounces ‘‘a plurality of 
wives, whether in Massachusetts or Utah ;” demands the 
‘‘gubmitting to the people the question of constitutional 
amendment in behalf of female suffrage ;” ‘‘con- 
gratulates ” all honest attempts to enforce the laws ; and 
demands “‘an honest and equa) administration of the 
Government.” To attain their end they declare that 


they ‘‘ must have a party behind them.” This position | 


ig diametrically the opposite of those who favor “ non- 
partisan ’’ temperance action. 

There is no indorsement of Civil Service Reform, and, 
whether so meant or not, the plank that aseerts “offi. 
clals must have a party behind them” in order to in- 
sure a vigorous enforcement of law looks as if the con. 
vention took the ground intentionally, believing that 
civil service of the prohibitory type is the desideratum. 
This view, of course, makes the action intensely partl- 
san. There seems to be a determination to make pro- 
hibitory temperance hotly political, and to gain the 
ascendency and secure their ends by rigid and dogmatic 
politics. They do not desire the affillation with them 
of men who do not come squarely upon their party 
platform. They aim at the administration of govern- 
ment by officials” of thelrowntype. This they have 
a right to do. 

Opposed to the Prohibitory party are the ‘ non- 
partisan” prohibitioniets, who are mainly Republicans. 
They have called a conference, to be held in Worcester 
on Thursday of this week, the object being in part to 
influence the action of the Republican State Conven- 
tion, which will meet September 29. There isa yjulte 
radical element which demands more conscience than 
the party leaders are wont to put into Republican tem- 
perance. These men were in the ascendency at the 
conference in Tremont Temple some months ago, and 
carried this radical resolution to submit the question of 
constitutional prohibitory amendment to the people, to 
the discomfiture of the politicians. One man, who made 
a speech there against the action, now has a resolution 
written which he will submit to the Committee on 
Resolutions, and has no doubt of its adoption by the 
Republican Convention. If this resolution shall fall, 
and no measure as radical shall carry, it will cost the 
party many votes. If it carries, on the other hand, it 
will cost the party many saloon voters and license 
Republicans. 


Pastors have quite generally returned from vacations. 
Services in the various churches are well attended, 
relatively, for this season of tbe year. Since his return 
from California in July, Dr. Phillips Brooks has 
preached in Trinity Church to large congregations. 
The Shawmut Church has been newly frescoed and 
repaired during vacation, and the people heartily wel- 
come the new pastor, Dr. Griffis, to his work, the con- 
gregation having increased largely since his settlement 
in the early summer. The Rev. Mr. Gordon will not 
return to the Old South pulpit till the first Sunday in 
October. It is quite a prublem with some of the pastors 
how to counterwork the ill effccts of vacations, their 
congregations beginning to dwindle in May, and the 
full number not returning till November, thus reducing 
the time for full-pressure work to about half of the year, 
during which time there are made strenuous efforts to 
keep good the statistical showing and prosecute the 
various enterprises of church competitions with success. 
At the first meeting of the Sunday-School Teachers’ 
Union after vacation the subject of discussion was the 
ill effects of closing Sunday-schools in the summer, 
the scope of opinion being that the schools should be 
continued, except in'some places where there are excep- 
tional circumstances. 


The Bostonians have taken a lively interest in the 
yacht races, exhibiting genuine pride {n the success of 
the ‘‘ Mayflower.” On thedsys of thesailing in the after- 
noon, Washington Street along the locality of news- 
papers offices has been jammed with eager people watch- 
ing the bulletins, men in advanced years vying with the 
young men in demonstrations of joy. The “‘ Herald” 
people built a platform over the front entrance to their 
building, and on a large blackboard drew pictures of 
the contesting yachts and their relative position from 
the start to finish, The Hub delights to overmaich 
Mother England. The ‘ Puritan” and the ‘‘ May- 
flower ” are still talismanic names. 


The American Board has closed its books for the 
current year, which show a falling off in the receipts, 
compared with those of a year ago, of some $40,000. 
——At this time the receipts of the American Mis- 
sionary Association for the year have been some $25,000 
more than last year for running expenses, while $12,000 
has been raised toward liquidating the debt—€37,000, 
in all, more than was raised a year ago.——Welles- 
ley College has opened the new year full to over- 
flowing, several hundred applicants not finding room 
for accommodation.——Mount Holyoke Seminary has 
opened with three hundred pupils, numbers being 
turned away because there was no room for them.—— 
A great work going on in Boston is the preparation to 
build a new court-house. The buildings that cover acres 
of ground from Pemberton Square through to Somerset 
Street have nearly disappeared, leaving the open space 
free to the sunlight. The Theological Library, which only 
& year or two since purchased its new building opposite 
the Boston University, will have to go.——Frederick 
Douglas was the guest of the Wendell Phillips Club at 


he Revere House Saturday evening. Among the nota- 


ble members present was Dr. Bowditch, at whose house 
Mr. Douglas first found shelter when he came a fugitive 
to Boston, and Mr. Oliver Jobnson, who was one of tbe 
twelve who formed the New England Ant!-Slavery So- 
clety in 1882. Mr. Douglas in bis remarks was witty 
and philosophical as usual, claiming that the wonder is 
that the colored race, considering its degradation, has 
already risen sv high as it stands today. He {is about 
to sail for England.——The Rev. C. F. Thwing will 
close his pastorate in Cambridge October 17, and sro to 
his new field in Minneapolls. Mr. Thwing came from 
the Andover Seminary to this church in 1879, and by 
his fidelity has strongly endeared his people to him —— 
The Rev. D. H. Taylor, pastor of the Baptist church tn 
Jamaica Plain, closed his labors Sunday evening, Sep- 
tember 12. 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


HE resumption of the ministers’ meetings Monday 
morning of last week was an indication that the 
period of work has begunin our churches. For, strange 
as it may seem, it is nevertheless true that for three or 
four months in the summer our churches are qulte sat. 
isfied if they hold their own ; they do not expect to make 
gains, or to put forth any sort of aggressive effort. This 
is due in part to the absence of 80 many of the best people 
from the city during the summer months, {n part to the 
summer schools and summer assemblies and camp-meet- 
ings which absorb so large an amount of strength and 
energy and time, and in part to the feeling, which has row 
become somewhat general, that the cooler portion of 
the year is the proper period for revivals. It is there- 
fore not unnatural that while church members and min- 
isters are away on vacation tke forces of evil should 
run riot, and erect barriers against Christian work which 
sometimes require a good part of the year to remove. 


Moet of the churches have been open through the 
summer at least once a day. The audiences have been 
good. The Methodist pastors, in the main, bave not 
been far from Chicago. With many of them the only 
vacation possible has been attendance at the Lake Bluff 
assemblies or the Des Plaines camp-meetings. Two or 
three only of their number have made extended trips 
during the summer. Of course such churches as those 
ministered to by Professor Swing, Dr. Thomas, and the 
Unitarian churches, bave been closed altogether, but 
will be open to-morrow. Asarule, Sunday -schools have 
been kept up. And where regular Christian work has 
been done, it has been followed with good results. Last 
Sunday was communion with most of the Congrega. 
tional churches. The acceesions were not as large as at 
other seasons of the year, but were encouragingly nu. 
merous. Word comes of an unusually prosperous season 
of Methodist camp-meetings throughout the State. Oa 
the whole, therefore, the outlook for increasing rel!gious 
interest is favorable, though lees so than it might have 
been. 


Friday evening, September 9, the formal opening 
services of the People’s Tabernacle, which had been 
announced for the previous week, took place. There 
was a good congregation present, Drs. Goodwin, 
Burns, and others taking part. The Tabernacle is in a 
thickly populated part of the city, and-in a section 
which has been largely abandoned by the churches. It 
is under the care of the Rev. Charles 8S. Uzzell, who 
has had such success with a similar movement at Den- 
ver. The money for the starting of the enterprise has 
been furnished by the Evanston Congregational Church. 


Distressing accounts of the terrible sufferings from 
the drought in Northern Texas were given in most of 
the ministers’ meetings Monday by the Kev. John 
Brown, & Presbyterian Home Missionary Agent, who 
has come North to obtain seed wheat from which to 
secure the next year’sharvest. If this can be furnished, 
he thinks the people can live on credit till the harvest is 
gathered. Collections, however, both for Texas and for 
Charleston, bave been smal], probably because no one 
has pushed them. The Rev. Mr. Eaton, missionary of 
the American Board at Chihuahua, Mexico, gave the 
Congregational ministers, Monday, a very interesting 
and hopeful account of the mission work there. Mr. 
Eaton has been ordered North by his physicians, but 
intends to return as 200n as his health is re-established. 


The public schools opened Monday, with fully 80,000 
pupils in attendance. Superintendent Howland thinks 
that accommodations will be required for 85,000 children 
before the year is over. This is in addition to the large 
number who attend Roman Catholic parochial schools. 
For the sake of the instruction they would receive, 
the pupils in these schools were given a day to visit the 
State Fair, which has just closed its annual exhibition at 
the Driving Park. The exhibit bas been excellent, and 
more than 50,000 children, and their parents to some 
extent, enjoyed greatly the liberty accorded to them. 
For some reazon the Fair has this year failed to meet 
its expenses. The deficit will be about $10,000. From 
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the crowded condition of our streets—they were never 
fuller—and the promises of unusual business activity, it 
is hard to see how the Fair should have failed to secure 
a good support. | 

Monday was Labcrers’ Day here as well as In cities 
further East. Some 13,000 laborers were fn procession. 
They made an imposing appearance. But the day was 
quite as remarkable for showing the lack of Interest in 
such processions on the part of multitudes of laborers, 
who continued at their work as if there were no call for 
parade. A misunderstanding, and a refusal to allow a 
model Pullman car {n the procession, kept 5 000 work- 
men in the Pullman shops at home; and a refusal on 
the part of bricklayers and stone-masors to ‘‘lock up” 
the stone-cutters’ work prevented 1,300 of the latter 
from marching in line. The procession went to Ogden 
Grove, where the day was spent In listening to speeches 
—which were tempered to suit the audience—in games, 
and in drinking beer. Mrs. Parnell was present, and 
was treated with great courtesy. 


The University of Chicago gives up the battle. The 
Baptists have fatled to raise the $10,000 needful to carry 
on the work this year. It is probable that the Faculty 
will be scattered, and the splendid opportunities before 
the institution lost. There is a rumor that an effort 
will be made to save the property for an undenomina- 
tional school, but it Is far more likely that Bishop 
Feehan will purchase it and establish a theolozical 
school for the training of priests. 


The Rev. David I. Burrell, of Dubuque, Lowa, has ac- 
cepted the call of the Elghth Presbyterian Church of this 
city. He was formerly pastor of our Westminster Presby- 
terlan Church. He isa graduate of Yale, an earnest, 
aggressive, eloquent man. He will be a real addition to 
the Christian forces of the city, and will receive a warm 
welcome from those who knew him in his former pas- 
torate. 


THE ATALANTA OF THE CITIES. 


Messrs. Editors : 
N a recent issue of your paper the following state- 
ment appears : 

‘* There is an outcry from Atlanta that business is desert- 
ing the city and going to other and rival cities since pro- 
hibition; there appears to be no doubt as to the fact, 
though whether it is due to prohibition or to the bitter state 
of feeling evolved by the battle we are by no means sure.”’ 

Whether or not the conclusion which The Christian 
Unton has accepted as proven beyond doubt be true !{s 
a question of fact. It must be decided upon the evidence 
in the case. My object is to show that the testimony 
upon which the paragraph quoted {is based {fs untrust- 
wortby, and to establish the opposite of that statement by 
unimpeachable evidence. 

I ask space In your columns for this purpose, with 
entire confidence that you will take pleasure in the 
reparation of a grievous although unintentional inJustice 
to a city which at least in one respect is the first !n the 
land. 

What is the presumption in regard to the proposition 
that prohibition is disastrous to a city’s proeperity ? I 
submit that it is against the proposition. If this were an 
fesue at law, I ehould claim that the Supreme Court of 
the United States bas «stablished the presumption, as I 
contend for it, when one of the judges, in the earliest 
-ase Involving the constitutionality of prohibition. sald 
that ‘‘if a loss of revenue should accrue to the United 
States from a diminished consumption of ardent spirits, 
she will be a gainer of a thousand fold in the health, 
wealth, and happiness of her people ” 

This is high authority, if authority be needed to sup- 
port an opinion which has slready obtained almost 
untversal acceptance. The liquor traffic is not essential, 
a priori, to the prosperity of a community. Its most 
conspicuous results In American cities are financ!a! loss 
to individuals through the drink habit and to the public 
treasury through political corruption. It is fair to say 
that the burden of proof rests upon those who assert 
that the removal of the liquor traffic has destroyed the 
welfare of a people who by vote ofa majority have 
effected its removal ; and while the mind must be open 
to believe evidence, if {t supports such a conclusion, yet 
the evidence must be unimpeachable and conclusive. 

The reference to the ‘‘ Evening Post” in the para. 
graph from which the above extract {s taken makes it 
apparent that The Christian Union accepted, among 
other things, as veracious testimony the letter of Mr. 
Clayton, a citizen of Atlanta, published fn that journal, 
in which he said that Atlanta had lost much of her 
trade, that there were three thousand vacant houses in 
the city, and that the population had decreased 10,000 to 
20.000 in the last few months. 

Tbe “‘ Evening Post” did not know, and The Chris 
tlan Union did not know, that this Mr. Clayton was a 
liquor dealer, whose individual ‘ trade” had certainly 
been cut off; who, in the local option campaign, had 
freely predicted irreparable damage to the city if the 
contest resulted against his interest. That campaign 


‘‘Left him with the palsied heart, left him with the jaun- 
diced eye.”’ 

It is easy to read the fulfillment of one’s own prophe- 
cles. The rmlnd sees what it longs to see. In Bun- 
yan's ‘‘ Holy War,” Prejudice defends Eargate with a 
guard of fifty deaf men. Mr. Clayton’s testimony Is 
subject to the double discount of personal foterest 
‘‘ shaking the wavering balance,” and of a preconceived 
theory warping his inductions. 

It is fair to say that Mr. Clayton's letter was not in- 
tended for publication. It is the only one of the numer- 
ous statements as to the injury done to Atlanta by pro- 
hibition which has been connected with any responsible 
name, the disclosure of the name being in the one in- 
stance accidental. The leading New York and Western 
papers (themselves opposed to prohibition) have teemed 
with unsigned ‘‘specilals” portraying the ruin of 
Atlanta. All this has led at last to accurate investiga- 
tion, undertaken under such conditions as to guarantee 
reliability. The result convicta these anonyrnous corre- 
spondents of mendacity equal to that deeeribed by 
Hudibras : 

‘‘ By Satan graced with fall supplies 
From all his magazin» of lies.’’ 


I send the results of this investigation herewith. They 
occupy several columns of printed matter; more than 
The Christian Uaifon could spare for this subject. 
I have therefore made a summary of the facts gathered. 
The canvass of the city by which the number of vacant 
stores and houses was ascertained was made by a gen- 
tleman whoee rellability Is above question. The Inter- 
views with business men were procured by reporters of 
the Atlanta ‘‘ Constitution,” a newspaper whose stock 
was ‘‘divided against itself” on the prohihition {seue, 
and which therefore remained neutral], although its 
editorial leanings are strongly against prohfbition. In 
these interviews ‘‘ pros” and “‘antis” were impartially 
sought and reported. 

First. The testimony of the freight agents of the seven 
rallrcads ccnverging at Atlanta, the lists and books fn 
thelr freight departments, show that Atlanta’s trade fs 
greater than at the same perfod last year, and that its 
territory is enlarging instead of diminishing. 

Second. The testimony of the leading wholesale mer 
chants {s to the same effect as the above. One state- 
ment covers the whole case. Mr. B. F. Wyly, an antl. 
prohibitiontst, said : 


‘‘ We do not drum territory within forty or fifty miles of 
Atlanta. The trade of that territory comes to us without 
drummipg. Our drummers go as far as twe hundred 
miles, and it would be safe to say that the bulk of their busti- 
pess is done between eeventy-five and two hundred miles. 
I do not know when we hare missed a day of selling goods 
at a further radius than a bundred miles from Atlanta, and 
often twice as far.”’ ‘**‘ The commercial territory of Atlanta 
has not been decreased ’”’ ‘It certainly has not. My line of 
business, which is groceries, would be the first to feel the 
effect of competition ; but we hold our territory, and will 
continue to hold it. There is one point that clears prohbibi- 
tion of the responsibility of shortening our territory, even if 
‘t should be shortened. In light goods, which are leas 
affected by freight, we hare sold more goods this year than last, 
In heavy goods, which are affected by freights, we have sold 
less. Itis the freight discriminations against Atlanta that 
burt the businees: and if any merchant finds his business 
curtailed, or bis sales shortened, he will tell you that it is 
the discrimination in freights against this city, and not pro- 
bibition, which has bad that effect.”’ 


Third. The dealers in provisions and the small mer. 
chants {n this clty invarlably answer that their sales are 
improving ; that workmen who formerly lay sround 
saloons now spend their money for family supplies, and 
thus increase their trade. 

Fourth. The canvass of the city with respect to vacant 
stores and houses shows that, counting In every sort of 
‘shanty ” either for business or dwelling purposes, they 
number respectively only 140 and 242—less than one 
tenth of Mr. Clayton’s f cures. Two-thirds of the vacant 
tenements are undesirable. Some of them are the 
vacated saloons, closed July 1; but the ‘‘ Working 
World,” the organ of the Kaigkts of [.abor, thua 
describes how they are filling up: 

‘Silently, gradually, yet none the less effectually, proht- 
bition is doing its good work. All that is wanted ts time, in 
order that actual results shall demonstrate its benefits. 
Already ove saloon room has been changed into a religious 
mission room ; another remodeled into a magnificent cloth- 
ing establishment ; and Paul Jones’s wholesale liquor tene- 
ment into a wholesale grocery house, while his beaui\ful 
wagon now parades the streets as a soap Wagon.”’ 


On « visit to Atlanta, last week, I saw dozens of 
young ladies, in their beautiful white dresses, drinking 
with their escorts at a sods-water fountain in what was 
recently a barroom in the Kimball House block. The 
place was transfigured. This is one of ‘the ruins” in 
Atlanta. 

Fifth. The falsity of the statement as to the desertion 
of alarge population from the city follows from the 
proof as to unoccupied houses, and is demonstrated, 
besides, by the statement of the School Commissioner 


and persons now engaged in compiling a directory. 


The number of children applying for seats in the public 
schools at the opening on the 6th inst. was nearly double 
that of last year. 

Sixth. The real estate agenta confirm the truth of the 
canvass above mentioned, and testify that Atlanta 
property is holding {ts own as to price. Only one sale 
of city property (a special case) has been made below 
the assessed figures, although the ‘‘antis” charged that 
the city assessors had raised the valuation of property 
above the fair figures. The county tax digest of prop- 
erty based on the returns made by the taxpayers them- 
selves shows a large increase in the value of property. 
The County Commiesioners have reduced the rate of 
taxation ten per cent. 

It is admitted on all sides that the lawyers who attend 
to criminal cases wi]! loge practice, and that thecoronor’s 
occupation will presently be gone. 

While Atlanta has Jost nothing but that which she 
deliberately resolved to extirpate—the liquor traffic— 
what have been her gains? Compare her, asa city, Mr. 
Editor, with New York, and recall the names of Tweed 
and Jaehne and Squire, names whose infamy the domina- 
tion of the saloon made possible; compare her with 
the city of Brooklyn, in which the establishment of a 
barroom under the eaves of the Mayor's own church 
was only prevented by aserfes of rousipg {ndignation 
meetings ; compare her with Boston, whose police must 
needs be appointed by the Governor of the State because 
the supremacy of the saloon unfitted the municipality 
for home rule; compare her with Philadelphia, whose 
Mayor {s now under charge of embezzlement ; compare 
her with Chicago, whose notorious Carter Harrison 
defends an Aldermanic bribe of $127.000 for « street- 
car franchise by saying that ‘‘a big city can’t be run 
without some change for the boys ;’ compare her with 
all the cities on that long and well-nigh complete 
list prepared by Bishop Ireland, showing that our 
American municipalities are under the heel of the Ifquor 
oligarchy ; reca)] the fearful indictment of Dr. Seaman 
against ‘‘the spawning-ground of municipal politics 
and politicians” in The Christian Union of August 26; 
then we may inquire if Atlanta baz made no gain when 
she rid her politics of this odfous despotism and her 
municipal government of these s{nfister and corrupting 
ip fluences. 

Is itasmal] gain to its citizens, espectally its rising 
generation, that the whole force of public opinion 
embodied in law is against the drink habit and the bust- 
ness which creates and fosters the habit ? 

But it {is said that the local option contest bas caused 
division of the people. Let usanalyzethis. The divie- 
fon of sentiment in regard to the maintenance of har- 
rooms was already there. It existe in your city and 
mine, and everycity. The campaign only brought It to 
the voting test, and settled the issue against barrooms. 
A small minority who were satisfied with the saloons 
now seek to {injure the city because the saloon has gone. 
The majority, before the contest, was just as much dis- 
satisfied with the presence of the barrooms as the mfnor- 
ity now are with their absence. But the prohibition ma 
jority did not decry their town. They did not adopt the 
Ssmson plan of bringing down the ruin upon their 
own heads. They retained their public spirit and their 
loyalty to the city. But this the small though loud- 
mouthed fragment of a minority decline todo. They 
have but one platform—‘ Rule or Rutn.” Was ft not a 
gain to put down these “‘ dangerous classes”? 

It would be futile to deny that this persecution by 
false witnesses has a terrible power for harm. Would it 
were otherwise! The record of Atlanta justifies the 
confidence that she can stand it. [t has been safd that 
a good man sufferfog for the cause of right fs the 
sublimest spectacle on earth. Not less moving, not less 
sublime, is the spectacle of this young Atalanta of the 
cities, who has outstripped al! her sisters, not only tn the 
century race of material cfvilization, but {s outstripping 
them also in her progress toward municipal purity and 
moral elevation, her feet bruised with the thorns of slan- 
der strewn fn her glorious path. ‘“ May the springs of 
milk and honey rise beneath her tread.” God bless 
Atlanta! the pride of every Georgian, and destined, as 
Georgians believe, because she is the first great city to 
“choose the painful right,” to become the pride of this 


great people. Water B. Hint, 
Macon, Ga, 
THE COMMENCEMENT SEASON IN 


JAPAN. 


By E. A. 
HIS is a week of the “ Origins of Christianity ” 
here. If Jesus Christ had been born fn this coun. 
try at just the time when our misstonaries entered it, he 
would not yet have reached tho year when he com. 
menced his work in Judea. Not quite thirty years of 
life, yet his profeseed disciples number twelve thousand, 
with many more adherents, and with a ceneral recog. 
nition of Christianity by all thinking classes, as the only 


religion which can meet the needs and the aspirations of 
Japan ! 


~~ 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


VoL 34, No. 12. 


It is in this first third of the first century of Christ in 
this country that the earliest Collegiate Young Men’s 
Christian Association has been formed. On June 23, in 
company with Dr. W. C. Kitchen, it was my privilege 
to be present at this significant event, and to participate 
in the exercises. 

The Association is composed entirely of members of 
Mr. Fuhuzawa’s school or college, in which Dr. Kitchen 
has been teaching the past year. Mr. Fuhuzawa is well 
known as the one who first lectured in Japan on the 
benefits of Western civilization, who introduced educa- 
tional books from America, and who ever since, through 
his daily papers, his school, and his personal influence, 
has done more than almost any other to lead his coun- 


_ trymen to adopt that civilization whose advantages he 


so early saw. His school, which he founded twenty five 
or thirty years ago, and which he supports by constant 
contributions of money as well as by his personal care, 
numbers six hundred pupils, and comprises a course of 
seven years, commencing with boys about seven or eight 
years old, and carrying them as far as the junior year 
in our colleges. 

The hostile attitude which Mr. Fuhuzawa took toward 
Christianity a few years since has given place to that of 
general favor. Like the man who wanted all his wife's 
relations to go to the war while he remained at home, 
Mr. Fuhuzawa, who in this respect is like most of the 
prominent men here, while he does not accept Chris- 
tianity for himself, is quite willing to have his students 
do so. 

“The men of my generation,” he says, ‘‘ would, in 
any event, become Christians only in name. But these 
young men may be led to the true acceptance of your 
religion.” It was with this feeling that he has allowed 
Dr. Kitchen to supplement his work as a teacher of the 
English language and literature by special instruction 
in the Bible and the evidences of Christianity to 
voluntary classes. As a result of one year’s labor in 
this way, over fifty studente—nearly one-terth of the 
whole school—have accepted Christiant:y, » cut thirty 
having publicly professed their faith in Christ, while 
others are not yet prepared for this step. 

But in order to preserve what is thus gained, union is 
necessary. A measure of opposition is still encountered 
even here, and the hostile influences in the university 
whither many of these students pass, as wel as those in 
other colleges, are constantly turning men from their 
new-found faith. If there was ever need of a Collegiate 
Young Men’s Christian Association, it is just here and 
now. 

The character of the institution being explained to the 
students, twenty-six professing Christians were found 
ready to combine. They were bright young fellows, 
who seemed to know well what they were about. A 
temporary constitution was adopted, and officers were 
chosen. Thus a form of association and a source of 
power which Christendom was more than eighteen cent- 
uries in reaching is now a part of Japanese Christianity. 
From this parent society branches will undoubtedly 
spread into the Imperial University and other colleges 
in the land. To one sitting among these pioneers it was 
easy to see with the mind’s eye the future flocking to- 
gether of college societies which should trace their exist- 
ence to this day. 

The following day came, an equally significant and 
more impressing occasion—Commencement in Tokio. 

It was a true June commencement day, as clear, 
beautiful, and as hot as at Harvard, Yale, or Vassar. 
Indeed, there was much to transport one to those wonted 
scenes. The strains of music from the brass band, the 
flowers on the stage and those presented to the speakers, 
the American flag on the wall, and the group of schol- 
arly men on the platform—these were all strangely 
familiar. So, too, was the very hall where the exercises 
were held, which, with its high, square, white walls, its 
encompassing gallery and double rows of windows, 
seemed the exact copy of those old-fashioned New Eng- 
land churches where commencements used to take place. 
That group of ladies in front is as fair, and these seats 
we try to sit upon are as hard, as any in the olden 
ime. 

But that flag which crosses the starry banner is the 
red rising sun on a white background—the flag of Japan. 
This hall was built, some years ago, by Buddhists as a 
place for lectures against Christianity. Most of the 
speakers and of the audience, numbering, perhaps, 
about a thousand, and ali the performers in the band, 
are Japanese. The three bundred or more pairs of 
wooden shoes left at the door, the graceful and pictur. 
eeque little women sitting on their knees and heels in 
the gallery, gorgeous in rich sashes and coiffures, the 
bright, thoughtful students who listen, and the fifteen 
who receive diplomas, eleven of them in the theological 
school—all these form a picture of great interest. This 
is the first regular college and seminary commencement 
ever held in Japan, the beginning of which no one can 
predict the final results. Here is the germ of the Yales 
and Princetons and other great Christian institutions 
which are to enrich this land. 

An unfortunate inability to understand the language 


of the speakers prevents my pronouncing on their char 
acter. But they were delivered with that grace and 
fluency which characterize the Japanese. Such sub- 
jects as “‘ Patriotism,” ‘‘ National Hope,” “‘The Duty 
of Evangelization,” ‘“‘The Responsibility of Christian 
Believers in Japan,” sufficiently indicate the nature of 
the themes. The final address of that veteran mission- 
ary and master of the Japanese language, Dr. Verbeck, 
seemed a marvel of ready and finished discourse. 

The Presbyterian Mission of Japan, the result of the 
union of six separate missions, is to be congratulated on 
the prospect that this union college and seminary will 
soon be located in larger and better quarters in some 
Japanese section of the city. The perfected plans for 
the combined institution have been submitted to the 
Government, and have received its sanction. The site 
is being chosen, and already offers of money have come 
in from America toward the erection of buildings for 
what should become one of the great Christian institu- 
tions of Tokio and Japan. 

One otber institution of the kind, which bids fair to 
rival this union college and seminary, has just celebrated 
its commencement, though with less ceremony. With 
their accustomed sagacity, the Methodists have secured 
a large tract of land just on the outskirts of the city, at 
Awayama, where the first of their buildings has already 
been erected, besides a number of dwelling-houses. 
United already in their theological work, the several 
branches of Methodists laboring in Japan will soon, un- 
less the Home Boards obstruct, be as united as the Pree- 
byterlans in all their work. Over one hundred and 
twenty five students are now in this school, slthough 
only two graduate to-day ; and every new laborer is en- 
gaged long before he is ready. 

Little room is left to speak of other educational anni- 
versaries. A few days since I attended one ata flourish- 
ing young ladies’ institution. Three Japanese girls 
made graceful and poetical addresses, which were listened 
to by their parents, friends, and schoolmates with 
mingled interest, wonder, andawe. It is quite impos- 
sible to conceive, far more to describe, the emotions of 
a Japanese father and mother of the passing generation 
in view of the marked changes in their country, particu- 
larly as to the position and education of woman. I 
believe most of them are simply dazed. 

A number of leading Japanese men were present on 
this occasion. At the pleasant reception afterward—an 
experiment, a successful one, in the mingling of all 
classes—they expressed themselves highly pleased with 
the work which such schools are doing for thefr country- 
women. A few days later I found the entire addresses 
of the three speakers in a leading Tokio paper which is 
printed in English. 

There have been and are to be other commencements 
of equal interest with those last named. I must leave 
them, however, with one word. The work of educa. 
tional union is not atanend. One cannot but question 
the wisdom, if not the rightfulness, of establishing two 
such literary institutions as those of the Presbyterians 
and Methodists, side by side, when, by uniting them, one 
grand Protestant college or university might be formed, 
which would in many wsys compete with the Imperial] 
University. In such a union the theological seminaries 
might remain distinct. 

A similar combination of the girls’ schools in Tokio and 

Yokohama, which would concentrate the advantages, and 
push one of them forward as an advanced woman’s 
college, might well be attempted at no distant day. 
There may be many obstacles in the way, and the time 
for this may not have arrived. But, ultimately, a union 
college for women will be as much needed as that for 
men. 
It is in the vicinity of Kioto that the Japanese Chris- 
tian church reaches greatest independence. Our own 
American Board carries the principle of self-support 
further than anyother. This road to self-support is a 
thorny one. Missionaries differ among themselves as to 
the extent and manner in which foreign money sbould 
be used. The Japanese are often at once independent, 
reckless, and careless. Exact and scrutinizing methods 
seem to gall them. The spirit of independence may 
degenerate into license. But the results of the prin- 
ciple of self-support appear very grandly. 

I came down here on Friday to attend the 
exercises of one of the Christian schools for girls. It 
has about a hundred. scholars, and is entirely owned, 
controlled, and supported by the Japanese themselves. 
The mission provides one lady teacher and her house. 
An American gentleman gives free instruction in music. 
But the school building and the dormitories have been 
built by the Japanese. 

The school has seen days of tribulation. Without 
foreign money, it has been abandoned and supposed to 
be wrecked. But native pastors have taken it up, and 
insisted that it could be carried through. And events 
have proved them right. 

At the exercises, in a company of two hundred Japan- 
ese Only three foreigners were present : Mr. A——, who 
directed the singing ; Miss D-—, the lady teacher, who 
took no part, and myself. The essays were read in Eng- 


lish and Japanese ; the addresses were made, and diplo- 
mas granted, by the natives. 

It is the day of beginnings, but in Japan the beginnings 
are great. And the youth who are just now graduating 
from our colleges at home may well bestow a friendly 
thought on their brothers and sisters in Japan, so eager 
for knowledge, yet sosure to find thata /iti/e knowledge 


is a dangerous possession. 


THE HILL-TOP TOWN. 


MEN AND MANNERS IN OLD NEW ENGLAND.—II. 
By H. CoLeman. 


T was during the days of the second meeting house, 
described in a former paper,’ that Chester Hill saw 
its most prosperous period. It lay upon the stage route 
to Pittefield, and at one time the Boeton and Albany — 
stages ran through the town, and the travel sustained two 
taverns. There were also two military companies ; the 
North Company bad its headquarters at Landlord Whip- 
ple’s, and the South Company at Landlord Wrigh;%’s. 
({ remember my grandfather, who was captain of the 
North Company, telling with quiet enjoyment how he 
once marched his men through his own house, to the 
great dismay of the goodwife.) Military feeling in 
Chester was strengthened by the residence there of an 
old British officer, Captain Toogood, who was authority 
in all matters of arms. ‘‘ Training day” was the chief 
event of the year, next to Thanksgiving, and great was 
the joy of the little farm boy, who on that day was 
allowed his liberty and sixpence to buy a card of ginger- 
bread with. Mr. Asahel Wright was the lawyer, and 
Dr. Boler was the physician ; both sons-in-law of Mr. 
Bascom, the lifetime pastor of the old church. Dr. 
Bolter died in early manhcod, and to him succeeded Dr. 
Ebenezer Emmons, who afterwards assisted in making 
a geological survey of New York State, beginning in 
1836, and became State Geologist of North Carolina in 
1856. He was followed by Dr. Ballard, and then by 
Dr. T. K. DeW-——, who atill survives in a hale old 
age. For many years the latter was also postmaster, 
and the little red pill and post office was the centering 
point for country news and gossip for miles around. 

The old ‘‘ Hampshire Gazette,” printed at North- 
ampton, and still flourishing there, was the chief bearer 
of distant news to the lonely country homes, and its 
weekly advent was hailed with eager joy by young and 
old. The longest pastorate, after Mr. Bascom’s, was 
that of the Rev. Mr. Warriner’s, who began and ended 
his work in Chester, with an interval of several years. 
Scattered, feeble, and lonely as was this country parish, 
it had charms to hold and to draw again those who once 
had come to know it. 

Eliphalet C—— was the village blacksmith, who, in 
the words of the centennial sermon, *‘ at his anvil forged 
out, not only good work for his neighbors, but, what was 
better, a Christian character, the savor of which stil] 
endures.” As I look over the ledger of this country 
smith and note the scanty pay received for long, labor- 
fous days, I grow proud of an ancestor who lived an 
honest life, and walked humbly with his God, leaving 
to his children neither stocks nor bonds, but the price- 
less heritage of a good name. The old shop where I 
used to blow the bellows, or brush the files from the 
waiting horses, is long since gone, but a pencil sketch 
recalls its familiar details. Would that some tracing 
remained of the vigorous old man, leathern-girted, and 
with sleeves rolled up, with his keen but kindly black 
eye and mirthful mouth, as he would pause in the anvil- 
clang or the bellows-blowing to greet a neighbor or 
look after a passing traveler. 

Squire Emmons (‘‘ Square” they used to call him) 
kept the country store at one time, and did a thriving 
business in teas, calicoes, New England rum, and other 
groceries. From an old account-book of his day it 
would appear that rum was a staple article with some of 
his customers. 

Here is the three months’ account of Jonathan W—— : 


1826. 
Jan. 5, 
“ 21. 
24. 
28. 


6 qte. brandy, . 

1 lb. tobacco, . 

Rum and pipes, . 
Pt. tumbler, . 
Hook and ring, 

Brandy, . 

14% yds. bro. linen, 
Tobacco, . 

8 qts. N. E. rum, 
Tobacco, 

2 qts. rum, 
1 lb. tobacco, . ° 
. N. E. ram, 


8.7434 
Fifty-two cents’ worth of linen (and a little snuff in an 
earlier entry) for Mrs, W—— ; and the rest (excepting a 
hook and ring, which ought to have been put into hi 


1 See The Christian Union, Vol. 83, No. 16. 
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nose) went Into Jonathan’s mouth ! Elther the good dames 
of that day needed little here below, or else they were 
sadly imposed upon. But other records show a pleas- 
ing contrast by less rum and more groceries and dry 
goods, thouvh the majority show a liberal sprinkling of 
brandy and rum. 

For the benefit of practical-minded persons and of 
farmers who complain of low prices, I will give a few 
figures from this old ledger which show what the 
storekeeper pald for country produce and what he 
charged for dry goods and groceries, Butter brought 
12c. to 142. ; cheese, 8c. (and little of 11); eggs, 8c. to 
10:. ; potatoes, 25c. per bushel ; oats, 302. ; rye, 80c. ; 
beef and mutton, jc. per pound; wool, 50c.; hay, $10 
to $13 per ton ; wood, $1 per cord. On the other hand, 
the farmer pald 320. to 54c. per yard for calico (by 1840 
the price had dropped to 12c ); ginghams, 40c. ; muslin, 
70c. ; bombazette, 46c.; cotton cloth, 15c.; broad- 
cloth, $4 per yard; ribbon, 17c.; needles, 8c. per 
dozen ; tea, 85c. to $1 per pound ; sugar, 20c ; molasses, 
46c. per ga'ion; natls, 102. per pound; salt, $1 per 
bushel. No wonder some of the farmers thought rum 
and brandy at 50 cents a gallon more warming than dry 
goods, and tobacco at 25 cents better than tea at $1. 
Coffee does not appear to have been used atthistime. I 
find.one solitary entry of cigarr—a box at 30c. Labor 
was worth 50 cents a day, and a term of oxen and man 
$1. Twenty-five cents was pafd for killing a hog, and the 
vame price for a half day’s work on a barn. Coopers 
got $1 for barrels, and 42c. for firkins. One man’s 
account comprises 9c. of rags exchanged for 9c. worth 
of dry goods. 

The same book was afterward employed to keep the 
blackemith’s accounts in. He used to charge llc. for 
setting a shoe, 4c. for toeing, and 23c. for a new shoe. 
The boys who came with the horses were not allowed to 
idle about. If not needed to keep the files off, they 
were set to planting corn or hoeing potatoes. credit for 
the same veing duly allowed on the book—10c. or 12c. 
Wagon repairs averaged 25c. to 50c., except where they 
were extensive, and wheel-tires were set for 50c. 
‘‘Burning lempers” at 6c. often occurs. This con 
sisted in searing with a hot fron the flesh that grows on 
the inner side of a colt’s jaw and prevents his eating. 
Cattle were so generally used in the mountain towns 
that their shoeing was 4 regular part of the blacksmith’s 
work. But, as he could not take the hoof Into his lap, 
like a horee’s, the ox was placed fn a framework of 
heavy timbers, a broad band of leather was let down, 
passed under his body, and fastened to a roller at top on 
the other side. Then by a windlass he was gently lifted 
off bis feet, and a hoof was lifted and strapped on a 
beam alongside. Then the smith could comfortably 
put on the two palm. leaf-shaped shoes. 

By a loose memorandum found in the old ledger, it 
appears that in 1836 there was a surplus revenue jn the 
United States Treasury, which was voted back into 
the bands of the people. Massachusetts’ share was 
$446 057 86, and Eliphalet C—— was appointed agent to 
receive the town’s money, and account for its disburse 
ment. Dear, simple old times and people! It never 
occurred to the legislators of those days to vote the pub- 
lic surplus {nto a River and Harbor Improvement bill. 

In the previous paper mention was made of the houses 
required to be built by the earlier settlers. Small 
enough they would be in these days—one story high, 
and seven feet to the celliog. Several of these are yet 
to be found. I remember well the earller house on the 
old homestead. The road forked in front of its site, 
leaving a pretty, triangular green, beyond which the 
parsonage looked over in a friendly way, and in the 
angle beyond the green stood the Holcomb house, once 
one of the old-time taverns. Grandpa's house stood upon 
a gentle rise, guarded by a row of tall poplars, and a few 
rude stone steps led up to a red door fn the center of 
the low, unpainted, weather-stained front. The door 
opened on a small, square hall or entry, which gave 
access to a room on either side. A great chimney filled 
the center of the house, and from the entry a narrow 
staircase ran beside {t upstairs. The left-hand room was 
the parior or “‘spare room,” the right-hand one the 
“‘family room.” And it answered every family pur- 
pose—a bedroom at night, a kitchen, dining-room, and 
living room by day. A turn-up bedstead, closing into 
a tall red box, gave room for the day’s work, and the 
great fireplace, with {ts crane and kettles, cooked the meals 
and kept the inmates warm, while the broad-throated 
chimney gave that perfect ventilation which made such 
living possible. Rig carpets covered the floors, and the 
wooden chairs were of the straightest fashion in back 
and legs. But the good people had a way of tipping 
their chairs against the wall when they sat in social 
chat, which relieved the strain on the back. 

From the kitchen two or three steps led down to the 
miik-room aod buttery in the lean-to, and beyond this 
‘was the well room, the woodshed, and the loom room, 
where an ancient spinning-wheel reposed, and some- 
times was brought into use. At one side of the milk- 
room was a small bedroom where at night | used to be 


Julled to sleep by the stirring of the batter for the break- 


fast griddie-cakes, and awakened in the morning by 
grandma straining the milk in her shining pans. It 
was a cold place in winter, that outside bedroom, only 
made endurable by a square of flannel heated before the 
glowing fire and laid in the bed just before tho youngster 
popped into it. Before he had grown to be a youth the 
old house became unfit to dwell in, and a larger one 
took its place, but the woodshed and the loom room 
were retained. 

The old door-steps, rudely shapen, were placed at the 
kitchen door, and there I often sat at evening and drank 
new milk from a tin cup while the crickets chirped and 
the chickens trooped away to roost. After the new house 
was in place, spring water was brought from a distant 
hiliside in wouden logs to several families along the 
street. It ran from a leaden pipe into a large barrel at 
the back door, and in it one year I kept a trout caught 
by hand by Uncle David. There were severa! of them, 
in fact, but one by one they jumped out, until only one 
remained ; and he at last followed his kindred, and was 
found one morning gasping his last on the wooden step. 
He was buried with great honor, and a shingle tomb- 
stone was erected over him—‘‘ Sacred to the Memory 
of Whitey, the Trout,” etc. 


UNHERALDED POETS.—IV. 
EDITH LENORE WILLIS. 


By E. R. CHAMPLIN. 


ae ER fertility is great, and she will never lack 

abundant independent resources,” sald one of 
Miss Willis’s teachers, in the course of introducing her 
by letter to one who desired to know her as a poet ; and 
the remark has proved itself trustworthy. Miss Willis 
is extraordinarily fertile, and clearly possesses measure. 
leas independent rescurces ; as for the quality of her 
production, it is not necessary to speak in that direc- 
tion after giving the following specimens—and it were 
wholly gratuitous to speak thereof before presenting 
them. 

I insert these poems just here because, in the case ofa 
subject so entirely unknown as this one, it seems better 
to show what she has done before saying who and what 
she is, than to present personal details before an interest 
bas been awakened in the subject : 

A BAS RELIEF. 

Cut out against the gray of winter’s sky, 

In bas-relief, great Titian’s nead in stone. 

The winds about the cornice sob and moan, 
And men below in shivering groups go by. 
The snows like pare white mantles outepread lie. 

The head of Titian watches there alone 

Scenes from the great life-drama once his own : 
Thither for rest the storm-worn sparrows fly. 


A nook for sparrows in a stormy day ! 
A name men seldom speak their whole lives long ! 
Is this what comes of honor, glory, fame ? 
Is this the end’ Who wise enough to say? 
These the fair laurels that to fame belong— 
A reat for storm tired birds, a hollow name’ 


CONSUMMATION. 
Why did I weep o’er flowers of the May ? 
I, who bold fast the shocks of garnered grain, 
The ripe corn’s yield, the purple grapes’ rich store, 
The harvest wealth of orchard, wood, and plain? 


Before such splendors those sweet blossoms seem 
So pale and colorless, | wonder how 

lever wept because they faded fast : 
I did not dream I would be rich as now. 


O kindly Fate! that takes, although we weep, 
Sweet flowers of spring, to give us larger store |! 

That piles life’s treasures high until our hearts 
Are satisfied, and we can ask no more ! 


But, garnered grain, purpose and end of bloom, 
Treasures of heart that shall not fade away |! 

Ye had not been, had I not known and loved, 
And lost in tears, those flowers of the May. 


NIGHT-BLOOMING CEREUS. 

Bride of the Night, clad in such fitting robes |! 

What is there in his silent, somber mien 

To win thee from the love of royal Day ? 

Waxing and waning with his darkness, queen 

Fit for the palace Helios rules on high, 

Bat smiling only when the silver moon 

Ushers in Night and his attendant stars |! 

Such bloom as thine seems meet for tropic Noon, 

Instead of Midnight's passionless repose. 

What hast thou found in Nature’s common soil, 

Whence blooms the sunflower, ever yellow-rayed, 

To make thee different from all others? Spoil 

Worthy the bee, but never sullied by bis appetite. 

Oh, thou indeed art pure enough to be the Bride of Night ! 

These poems have never been published, and only 
one was ever printed ; the second and third now appear 
in type for the first time. 

Their author is twenty-one years old. Her life, since 
she was six, has been spent in Boston and Glenora, 
N. Y., a delightful spot on the shore of Seneca Lake, 


Her home {s at Glenora. Her father is Frederick L H. 
Willis, a physician, who formerly practiced in New 
York City, but who, on account of delicate health, has 
lived at Glenora since 1871; her mother was Mise Love 
M. Whitcomb, a native of New Hampshire, and a cousin 
of the late Sarah C. (Eigarton) Mayo, wife of the Rev. 
A. D. Mayo, and was widely known thirty years ago as 
a writer of juvenile literature. Mrs. W!i!fs has wiltten 
some of the best of modern hymns, one of which, begin- 
ning— 
. “* Father, hear the prayer | offer! 
For sweet peace [ do not cry ; 
Bat for strength that I may ever 
Live my life courageously,”’ 


may be found in most l!beral and many orthodox hymn- 
books. In early married life she contributed largely to 
the support of herself and husband by her pen work ; 
but when the neceasity of bread- winning ceased, at the 
conclusion of her husband's medical course, she turned 
her attention to artistic painting, to which she ati!) de- 
votes much time. She, too, is in frai] health, but is a 
force in ber home and society by reason of her spiritual- 
ity and culture. She has had, always, a very distinct 
influence over her daughter, who is her only child, and 
in some respects her counterpart. 

Miss Edith has shown a tendency to metrical expres- 
sion since early childhood ; indeed, soon after moving 
to Glenora she began to busy herself with making 
rhymes on the slate stones on the beach. At eleven 
years of age she began to keep all that she wrote, and 
hence knows to-day that she has written between three 
and four hundred pieces. She writes daily, but has not 
until lately sought to polish her productions. Her faci] 
ity being unusual, and having no need to work, she has 
naturally let most of her verses lie as they were pro- 
duced. She writes as well in one place as in another ; 
some of her best poems were produced amid the conver- 
sation and laughter of her associates. But, if not subject 
to outward influences, she surely is toinward. ‘ There 
will be days when I cannot write,” she says, ‘and I feel 
that I have lost what little ability I ever had. Such 
days are always sad ones. And then there are other days 
when I write all day, and then cannot put down all the 
thoughts that come crowding one on another.” 

A regular reader of Miss Wiilis’s verse receives there- 
from an impression, not only of rare moral and poetical 
power, but also of uncommon purity. There is little 
current verse, except Mr. Whittier’s, which compares 
with hers tn this particular. 

She believes, notwithstanding she enjoys verse writ- 
ing better than prose, that her best work is to be done 
in the latterform. She has written very little prose as 
yet, however ; a few short stories, mostly descriptive of 
nature, with just enough of the story element to hold 
them together, being all. ‘‘ Often,” she says, ‘‘ [ dream 
a story all out in the night, and the writing is merely 
telling the dream.” 

Her education has been obtained thus far mainly 
through home instruction and private teachers in Glen- 
ora, and Boston and Cambridg:, Mass. Doubtless much 
that is fine and valuable in literature will come from her 
pen, if many yearsromain forher. ‘ Behind all my lit- 
tleness, and the feeling that it matters not what the world 
cares about me,” she writes, “‘lles the consciousness 
of having something to say, and the power to say it.” 
There are so very few who can say that with any signifi- 
cance that it seems as if it were worth while to watch 
this woman's future. 

A friend says that Longfellow’s description of Mary 
Ashburton in the fourth chapter of ‘‘ Hyperion” might 
have been written of Miss Willis. She possesses great 
moral and physical courage ; expresses dignity and grace 
in every movement ; is tall and very slight, with brown 
hair, a dark skin, and gray eyes; is neither morbid nor 
bookish, but is fond of fun and frolic and all outdoor 
exercise. Longfellow has been her “ favorite poet,” and 
Emerson her “‘ favorite prose writer.” 


GLADYS LANGDON.’ 
By Frances C. SPARHAWK. 
CHAPTER XXXIL 
“STILL IN THY RIGHT HAND CARRY GENTLE PEACE.” 


HE clostng of the door was the last sound heard tn 

the room for several minutes. Patty covered her 

face with her hands, and, when at last she took them 

a vay, turned to her companion with an attempt at speech 

which broke down her calmness completely, and ended 

in a sob and a few unmistakable tears. Then she 

rallied, and, brushing them away stealthily—for Waring 

had been too far lost in his own thoughts to notice 
them—she sald : 

‘* There’s the misery of having an ideal; there's the 
shattering of my dreams of harboring some princess-like 
being.” 

‘* Was she ever so much like a princess as to-night ?” 
rose to Waring’s lips, but he looked at Patty and re- 
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Gladys declare herself—he had not counted upon her 
doing it; it perplexed him. Yet he admired her, he 
pitied her; he was capable of both feelings, although 
his emotions were too shallow to put him in much dan- 
ger of being swept away by them. 

When Gladys went up to her room, all the evidences 
of security in possession there brought the sense of deso- 
lation more home to her. Her books had no longer a 
right on those shelves ; her few pictures must find another 
mantel, if they could, to rest against ; the one choice en- 
graving—her own property, taken away from her old 
home—would never again find a wall that would bring 
out its beauty as this one did. Even the chairs had 
already a look of home, and so had the pretty table, 
which Mrs. Silverton had bought especially for her con- 
venience, and at which she had sat so often before 
her desk, making drawings, or studying those that she 
had made, or that were in her mind. In this room, it 
was true, she had often opened her eyes with a bitter- 
ness of desolation in her heart ; but now that she was 
going away forever into an utter desolateness, what she 
had thought desolation she found had been full of alle- 
viations. 

Her present life had never seemed so bearable as it 
had done an hour ago. She found that she had been 
beginning to accept its pleasures through the one fact 
that made any enjoyment of them possible—that of Pat- 
ty’s regard. It had been able to give her a little restful- 
ness. For the more she had seen of Mrs. Silverton the 
more she had perceived that, with the vanity which as- 
pired to a place that {t could hold only by pretense, 
there was a good deal of heart. But Patty no longer 
trusted her, and Patty represented the world. Nobody 
would trust her or want her. It seemed as if she had 
never known agony until that conviction came home to 
her ; for it was not the distrust of a moment, that a 
breath might diesipate, that was crushing her, but a fear 
rooted in hereditary laws ; this was what it meant to be the 
daughter of adishonest man. Evenif Patty had proved 
herself above this prejudice, she would have been only 
an exception. Gladys had shown her consciousness of 
how it was by coming here under sn assumed name—her 
grandmother’s name of Burton. Perhaps Mrs. Silverton 
ought to have been told the truth at first; yet the name 
of Langdon had been dropped before Gledys had met 
her, and she had been told that there was something 
that could not be spoken of. Richard Langdon would 
never trouble any one more with his dishonesty, and his 
daughter was trying to make atonement. This denun- 
clation was very hard ; it cut off every hope ; it sent her 
out of all the cheerfulness of life as it had sent her away 
from that bright room downstairs. 

‘Oh, how can I bear it !” she cried, remembering that 
every home to which she might turn would have the 
same denial for her. 

No, there should be no more denials of this kind to 
her ; henceforward she would be alone ; she would find 
a room anywhere, and if she could maintain herself in 
this way, well ; if not, there would be no need that she 
should be maintained at all. A flash of fierce joy shot 
over her at the possibility ; perhaps God would save her 
from tbis terrible life—the God who had given Dr. Sal- 
tonstall the means of proving himself the sou! of upright. 
ness ; at any rate, she would never try living in another 
person’s house again. 

She began to make preparations for going away the 
next morning. By th's time it was very late ; she had 
heard Waring’s voice in the hall as he went home long 
ago. The house was very still; everybody must have 
gone to bed. She wondered if Mrs. Silverton were 
asleep. Why not? Her father had not been a defaulter | 
Gladys had often heard her speak of him with great 
respect. ‘‘ Poor Patty !” she thought, ‘‘ if she had known, 
she would not for all the world have said what she did 
to-night—she would only have felt it.” 

At last she took up her Bible, for she always respected 
the request her mother had left for her, that she should 
read a chapter in it every night. She was exhausted by 
her pain, and read with an indifference that made the 
words lifeless. Her hand was lifted to close the book, 
her eyes still upon the account of the scene in which 
Christ is called by his mother and brothers. She won- 
dered languidly if he went to them, believing that he 
did, for he always respected the ties of kindred, when 
suddenly the last words struck into her consciousness : 
** Whosoever shall do the will of God, the same is my 
brother and sister and mother.”’ She eaw that the curse 
upon the children of those who sin bad been transcended 
by the blessing of s nearer kindred, that nature was 
overswept by the kindred of character, and that suffer- 
ing by the natura] law might prepare one to accept the 
joy of the spiritual ; that she, with a father who had put 
her to shame, had a Brother who was claiming her, the 
outcast—a Brother who was well pleasing in the eyes of 
the God of perfection. 

After a moment of stillness she rose and went to the 
window. The storm was over. She knelt down with 
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her arms on thesill. Her heart was full of ee 
and the stars looking down upon her seemed to her to 


mained silent. It complicated matters to have had | have a consciousness of them, and a response; they 


seemed sentient and pitying. 

** Patience, patience !” they sald to her heart ; and, as 
she looked and listened, she swept out into the larger 
spaces. That Brother who had chosen her was there ; life 
was fuller and greater than men’s opinions or men’s ver- 
dicts. 

It is at times like these that a soul stands at the bar of 
God, that his judgment and its own are all that matter, 
and the being on whom descends the dew of peace that 
fell on Gladys is blessed above happiness. 

The next morning Gladys was late to breakfast—a thing 
that had not happened before—and Mrs. Silverton had 
sent to her room inquiring if she wereill. She came 
down in her traveling dress. As she opened the door 
Patty looked at her searchingly. The poor little lady 
had been dreadfully disappointed and shocked, and, 
although she reminded herself that Miss Burton had 
given no ground, except in bearing and character, for 
the fancies she had woven about her life, yet she was a 
little angry at having been so completely in the wrong. 
Gladys came in, her face cold and unmasking as it had 
been the night before; she bent her head slightly, and 
sald ‘‘ Good-morning ” in a tone ecarcely audible, as she 
moved slowly toward her place at the table. Patty saw 
the shrinking, the hopelessness of sympathy or friend. 
ship. As she looked, her eyes dimmed ; she glanced 
aside at the servant walting to hand Miss Burton her cup 
of coffee. 

‘* Bridget, bring me my breakfast shaw! before you 
pass the things ; it’s in my wardrobe.” 

As the servant left the room Patty sprang up impetu- 
ously and went to Gladys, who was standing with her 
hand on the back of her chatr. 

“My dear,” she cried, ‘‘ you've not bidden me good 
morning at all.” And warm arms uplifted were folded 
close about Gladys’s neck, eyes brimming over with 
tears looked into hers, and soft lips were pressed upon 
her own. Gladys returned the caress impulsively, and 
then, recollecting herself, tried to draw away. 

**No, no,” cried Patty, ‘‘ you shall not be so proud 
with me, for you are as true as steel.” 

But,” faltered Gladys, ‘‘ you said—” 

‘Never mind what [ sald last night. [ was only 
theorizing. As soon as you came--” Bridget's re- 
turning footsteps made the two women draw apart 
and each seat herself hastily in her place. ‘‘ Dr. Arte- 
mann says that, after all, theorles are only arrows shot 
at the bull’s eye, and they’re lucky if they hit the 
white,” Patty wenton, as the servant threw the unneeded 
shaw! over her shoulders. ‘‘ You see, I told you these 
people sald hundreds of things that were wise and 
great.” 

Her listener laughed with a freedom that a minute be 
fore had seemed gone out of her life. 

“For what does it not compensate to be able to say 
‘I told you so’ ?” she cried. | 

Even after the servant had left the room they talked 
of trivial things with that pleased shyness that follows 
any unusual exhibition of feeling in reserved natures, 
for Gladys was too deeply moved to speak of what was 
in her heart, and Patty toe delicate to go back to the 
subject of her own accord ; she thought that some time 
she should learn everything. And later in the dey the 
girl told her about her father ; she felt that it was only 
just after the trust Patty had shown inher. For after 
breakfast Gladys had said that her trunks were packed, 
and that, in spite of Mrs. Silverton’s kindness, {t was best 
that she should go away atonce. But Patty was not to 
be convinced. 

‘Wait until I’m ready to have you go,” she said. 
Gladys ylelded the point for the time ; she could not be 
ungracious that morning. But she was afraid of trust- 
ing to an impulse, however noble, and resolved not to 
wait until Mrs. Silverton was ready to have her go. 

The days went on much the same outwardly. But 
Gladys was ill at ease. In the first place, she did not 
trust Mrs. Silverton’s discretion. It had been agreed 
that nothing should be sald to any one about the dis- 
covery of that night; indeed, Patty had voluntarily 
and solemnly promised for herself and Waring that 
Gladys should be Miss Burton just the same to every- 
body. 

‘I’m not afraid to face your friends and tell them 
who Iam,” Gladys had aaid; ‘“‘but then I should go 
away directly, for I came to you with a mask on, and I 
don’t want it to seem torn off from me. You showed 
me that night that you had a rightto know me, but who 
I am doesn’t concern them.” 

But, unhappily, Patty’s mind was like asponge ; what 
ever filled it came out at the slightest pressure, or even 
by its own weight. At the end ofa fortnight two in- 
timates got an inkling of the truth, and what three peo- 
ple know is, sooner or later—generally sooner—at the 
service of the world. Yet these three, Patty and the 
others, thought themselves exemplary ; they really did 
refrain from a great deal that they might have said, and 
it was not until Gladys had gone away that she saw on 
looking back that she must have been known to a num- 


ber of people. 
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CHAPTER XXXIIL. 
‘WE WOULD, AND WE WOULD NOT.” 


Gladys shrank from seeing Waring again, but she 
was too proud to show it. When she met him, noth- 
ing proved his recollection of the ecene of a few nights 
before except a respect in manner and tone, and a 
sympathy that she felt without being able to tell how 
he had made her feel it, it was so unobtrusive. She 
was surprised at this delicacy, and In the rebound from 
her distrust of him was anxious to do justice to the 
good qualities that she had only now discovered. She 
was ready to listen to him, to talk, to be friendly, as 
she was with Patty; not as freely, but in the same 
temper. Waring did not understand her; few men of 
his caliber would have done it, for the vanity of such 
men has antenn«, and feasts upon words and tones re- 
ceived from charming women. He could not plume 
himself upon a single glance that Gladys had given 
him—but, then, he had been compelled to be cautious, 
and she was proud. He was sure that he interested 
her. 

When, one day, her tones trembled for an instant and 
grew tender, he could not think that it was the subject 
that made them so, for he saw nothing in that to cause 
emotion. He watched the softening of her face that 
day as she listened to him, watched her eyes as they 
rested upon some distant object, and thought that shy- 
ness only kept them from turning their kindling glow 
upon him. His purpose was accomplished, then; he 
had but to speak ; he might be compelled to plead ear- 
nestly, but in the inner court of her will his sult was 
won. He would not speak yet, however; that is, he 
would not commit himself; for whether the daughter of 
Langdon were the lady whom it would best please him 
to make his wife depended upon one circumstance, and 
he was not quite sure of that. It looked probable; he 
often repeated to himself a speech which seemed proof 
of it; yet, forall that, it might not be, and to marry 
Gladys to find himself mistaken would be inconvenient. 
He admired her ; but admiration, he reasoned, did not 
furnish bread and butter, and his patrimony would not 
supply himself alone with all the dainties that he liked. 
He had talent, but little industry, so that his literary 
work did not add much to his income. A handsome 
face and good manners were the gifts upon which he 
depended most for golden results. But although he 
seemed so much master of himself, there was a curious 
indecision about him, the effect of excessive caution or 
of finicalness; he would refuse to take what lay at 
hand, not because he did not estimate it fairly, but in 
the thought that the next thing he came to might be 
better. He was as well aware of Patty’s devotion to 
him as that poor lady herself was, but Patty had only a 
life interest in the greater part of her property, and, al- 
though her health was perfect, and he should treat her 
with every consideration, still, this might not turn out 
se agreeably. Patty was a good creature, though—ex- 
cellent to fall back upon ; he was fond of her in a way 
—in a way, however, that did not prevent him from 
bending forward to Gladys that morning as they sat 
waiting for Mrs. Silverton to come back from a confab 
with her gardener about some valuable hot house plants. 
Ho had been speaking of the luxury and beauty of this 
home. 

** What would you do, Miss Burton,” he asked, “if 
you had a large fortune left you ?” 

She had been forgetting about herself and talking 
with animation, but at this question she turned pale 
and looked at him gravely. 

“Can you ask? I should clear papa’s name, my 
name, so far as I could.” 

Waring knit bis brows in perplexity, and uttered a 
prolonged whistle. 

** My dear child—no,” he returned. 

His tone of condescension neitled her. 

‘*T’m not your child, or a child at all,” she retorted. 
‘* Why do you call me so ?” 

‘‘ From the delightful naive/é of your plan.” 

Gladys looked at him with an expression he could not 
read, except that there was disapprobation in it. He 
would not have been flattered if he had read it, for it 
meant, ‘‘ That’s more my idea of you than the last 
phase.” 

** Is honesty naireté?” 

“* Not necessarily. But nobody could expect such a 
thing as you propose. However, Dame Fortune has 
not hung out the latch-string to us yet, to come and help 
ourselves ; when she does, you and I[ will be sure to 
be honorable.” And he laughed. 

She did not join him. 

‘‘Fortune’s latch-string,” she repeated softly, her 
thoughts faraway. It was then that Waring believed 
that he had conjured up the fancy which was holding 
her in ite chains. So he had, but he was not the hero 
of it. For with the words a picture of old houses had 
come to her, and one stood out in memory: a little 
house of one story, its front door opening with a latch— 
a door stained and cracked by time and weather—win- 
dows on each side of it, looking out on the small front 
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yard with its clusters of pinks, of day lilles, of pansies, 
and other flowers, and its few rose bushes. She knew 
the owner, the mother of a bright, beautiful boy, who 
lived there; he had died of spinal disease. Gladys 
seemed to see the woman now as she had often de- 
scribed herself, bending over him in his pain, while a 
pang In her heart answered every quiver of his little 
face. Her husband sometimes relieved her in watch- 
ing, but oftener he slept after his day's hard work. 
Yet these night hours with the child were often broken 
by the comfort of the doctor's presence, for when he 
had been called out in the night, or detained very late, 
he would look in upon them before going home. This 
was the picture that Gladys saw at the moment: the 
face of Saltonstall full of tenderness as he bent over the 
little fellow. She heard his tones as he talked with the 
mother in giving him some temporary respite from pain, 
or, when little could be done, spoke a few words of 
sympathy. The child loved him, and was brighter for 
his coming. Gladys found it easy to belleve that. 
When she had first heard the story it had seemed only 
a beautiful part of a doctor’s life; now it was to her the 
key of Saltonstall’s character. It was the door of suf- 
fering whose latch he looked for; as to Fortune, she 
ran after him with both hands full, and could not turn 
him away from honor. Gladys sighed. It was no 
wonder that she thought a great deal of honorable 
dealing. 

Waring caught the sigh that she would not have 
uttered if she had remembered him. He echoed It. 

She looked up suddenly, and met his eyes. 

‘* It’s time for Mrs. Silverton,” she sald ; ‘‘ I wonder 
why she doesn’t come. I'l] go and seeif she has for- 
gotten you.” 

“No,” sald Waring, hastily, standing over her in such 
a way that she could not rise without bringing herself 
almost into his arms. She drew back, frowning. He 
saw it, and, moving away a step, folded his arms and 
stood looking at her with an exprevsion that, angry as It 
made her with hereelf for recognizing it, brought the 
color hotly to her face. 

‘‘Isit so hard to stay a few minutes alone with me, 
Gladys, when it delights me so to be with you? Icould 
wish this moment might never end, unless the next would 
bring more happinees—unless you would look at me and 
tell me that you are not angry. Come, my—” 

She looked up so haughtily that his next word died 
unuttered. Not only was he taking advantage of her 
position to be insolent and untrue to Patty, but he was 
speaking in this way to Patty's friend. 

‘* 80, you've been pleasant of late to find an opportu- 
nity for insult,” she sald. She had become pale, and 
looked steadily at him. 

‘I’ve been ‘ pleasant,’ as you call it,” he stammered, 
‘‘to—to find an opportunity to marry you, Miss Lang- 
don.” 

If the answer amazed Gladys, {t surprised Waring no 
leas, But there had been something terrible to him tn 
the girl's scorn, and he had felt that if he failed to 
justify himself fully to her now, his hopes would be at 
an end forever. Since the night that she had declared 
her name to Patty, when all that he had wanted was an 
unconscious betrayal to his watchful eyes, he had had 
a wholesome uncertainty as to what she would do. 

She rose now and stood before him. It was so im- 
possible that she should consider him as a lover that 
there was not even conscious denial in her face ; she was 
forgetting to answer him {in the question that filled her 
mind. Could she have seomed false to Patty, that this 
treachery had come ? 

‘* Have I ever let you dream such a thing ?” she asked, 
fixing her eyes upon him with an intentness that listened 
only for hisanswer. A valner man must have failed to 
find encouragement {fn it. But he answered boldly : 

Yes.” 

Patty’s voice was heard in the hall. Waring seated 
himself again, and Gladys turned toward her as she 
came In. 

‘Oh, here you are, people !” she cried, “‘ looking out 
of the very same window at that tiresome front door 
opposite, where nobody ever comes, and the postman 
makes only half-yearly visits.” 

‘We've not been watching the front door,” sald 
Gladys, and Waring trembled for what might be coming 
next. 

‘* That girl 1s capable of anything,” he thought. 

‘* Interested in conversation, then ?” 

Patty reasoned that she understood Waring too well 
to fear that he would allow himself to become interested 
in Miss Langdon. So we all reason, leaving out that 
unknown, modifying clause that changes everything. 

‘*No,” sald Gladys again. ‘‘I’ve heard nothing that 
gave me any pleasure.” 

‘How uncommonly dull you must be, Dick! You 
look so. You need metocheer youup. Gladys, dear, 
you can’t go away ; your room is being swept. Sit down 
there,” and she pointed to a chair that she knew the gir! 
liked. | 

A lump rose in Gladys’s throat at the affectionate words. 
This was the woman whom she had helped Waring to 


be treacherous to ; even the {nnocenceof her heart could 
not keep her from reproaching herself. 

** Thank you,” she answered, with a strange humility, 
‘*but I have an errand down-town that I must do.” 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
‘“‘THOUCH SHE BE BUT LITTLE, SHE IS FIRACE.” 


It was late, nearly dinnertime, when Gladys came 
back. Waring had been gone some time, but she 
thoucht that he must bave made himself agreeable from 
the satisfaction that lay under Patty’s wonder about 
what kept her so long. That evening, when they were 
alone together, Gladys told her that she had taken a 
room, and that the next day she must leave her. 

**Tv’s a thing that had to be done sooner or later,’’ she 
added, with an unusual attempt to excuse the abrupt- 
ness of her action, ‘‘and why not now as well as any 
time ?” 

Patty was burt. 

“* As you please,” she answered, coldly, and was silent 
for a while. Gladys felt a sudden convictlon—she 
could not tell how {t came—that Mrs. Silverton had been 
adivised before to let her go, and that, though she had 
not agreed with her advisers, she had remembered their 
words ; that she was sorry for the change, yet she would 
soon be reconciled to it, and that even to-night her 
thoughts and interests were concentrated upon another 
object. Gladys had never had more than the overflow, 
but there was too little In her life now not to prize so 
much as that. She knew Patty was thinking her un- 
grateful, but it was better that anything should 
be thought than that the truth of the matter should 
be known. [ler vision had cleared, and she was 
ture that not even unconsciously had she led War- 
ing on to love her. She could not understand his 
offer. If she had come into the fortune that he had 
been talking about, the thing would have been plain 
enough ; and, then, she was ashamed of her ruspicions. 
She had no fortune, nor ever would have; she had 
even told him what she would do {f money came to her. 
Sbe was glad now that she had not gone far enough to 
say that she {intended {it should come some day. No; 
Waring had certainly not been mercenary, but some- 
thing had betrayed him into speech. Did he really 
care for her? She went over the past three months 
again in her thoughts. 

Patty looked up with sudden suspicion. Her thoughts, 
too, had been busy. 

‘‘May | ask when you came to this decision ?” she 
sald. 

“I've been turning it over in my mind a long time, 
as you know, but I decided upon it—to day.” 

Her listener noticed the slight hesitation at the last 
word, and it confirmed hersuspicion. Miss Burton and 
Dick had been alone together that morning ; she saw as 
she looked back that she had interrupted something of 
consequence between them. Directly afterward Gladys 
had gone out, although before that she had sald noth 
ing about any errand, and now sbe confessed, reluc- 
tantly enough, that it was only to-day that she had re- 
solved to go away 80 suddenly. She would have named 
some other time if she could, but her resolve had come 
after her words with Warlng—in consequence of them, 
Patty was sure. Had she been made a fool of all along, 
and had some feeling of compunction seized upon Gladys 
now to drive her away ? The thought added keenness 
to her look. 

But even Patty Silverton’s jealousy could not find 
deceit in the face before her, but it saw the beauty 
there—saw {t with a pang that almost wrung a cry from 
her. Gladysa poor girl suffering for another's sin she 
could pity and pet, but Gladys a rival she would hate. 
Could this dreadful thought be true? There was no 
deceit, but there was a certain avoidance of meeting 
Patty’s eyes which was new toGladys. Something was 
wrong, for anything in which Waring was concerned 
as well as Gladys must mean rivalship. The words 
which Mrs, Silverton had been listening to that morn- 
ing came back to her, robbed of their softness, and held 
her as if in the grasp of an fron hand; they were hard 
and cold. 

“What made you decide today?” she asked, 
sharply. 

Gladys turned to her in wonder. 

‘* Tcan hardly tell you,” she answered, after a moment. 
‘Certain days seem made for certain resolutions ; and 
this one showed me it was best that I should begin at 
once to carry out scme plans I’ve been studying over for 
months.” The gentle tones were confirmation to Mr. 
Siiverton, who knew that her manner would have been 
resented by haughtiness if the girl had not been too 
pitiful, or too happy, for that. 

“Then you don’t intend to tell me what share Mr. 
Waring has had in yourchange of purpose ?” she cried. 
‘*] make you a confidante, and you reward me by 
making me your tool.” 

Gladys remembered that it looked exactly so on the 
face of it, and that, whether it were so or not, Patty 
suffered just the same. At the moment it seemed a 
little thing to her not to have deserved the reproach, for 


she was full of the thought that it was really she who 
had brought the pain. Patty had been good to her in 
the hour of distress, and now, when Gladys wou!d beso 
thankful to give back a little, her silence was wounding 
her friend, while her speech could only pierce her more 
deeply, 

‘* Speak |” cried Patty again, made wild by the tender- 
ness {n the girl's face. ‘' Tell me, what have you been 
doing ?” 

Nothing.” 

“Nothing ?” Shedrew her breath with the begin- 
ning of rellef. ‘' He doesn't love you, then? He’s not 
been wooing you ?” 

“* He doesn’t love me,” repeated the other. ‘I’m sure 
of it.” 

‘“Why don’t you answer me plainly by ‘yes’ or 
‘no’?” cried Patty. ‘‘ Pardon me,” she added hastily, 
as Gladys’s words came home to her and calmed the 
violence that she was already ashamed of. ‘‘I don’t 
know what ails meto night. I’ve no reason to beso full 
of fears, and yet I am—that is, I have been.” 

Then a silence fell upon them both, which Patty broke 
at last. 

‘Forgive me, Gladys! Have patience. Can’t you 
imagine for a moment what It Is to love some one and 
be jealous?—foolishly, I know. But, then, you are charm- 
ing, and I know he has admired you, as I have, since 
that night you were so honest with us. But, now we're 
upon the subject, tell me, just to lay the evil spirit 
within me, he never has sald anything lover-like to you, 
never anything like wooing you? This morning—” 
She stopped, to hold her feverish eagerness in check. 
But all her feigned calmness gave way under the strain 
of the stillness that followed her question. For what 
could Gladys do? She could not help it if her silence 
meant death to Patty’s happiness, but she could not 
speak the doom. Then {t was that she found relief in 
the consclousness of her own innocence. Patty’s 
muscles were growing tense. At last her fair face 
flushed, her soft eyes blazed, she clenched her hands. 

‘* He has !” she sald, so hoarsely that Gladys made out 
the words with difficulty—‘‘ he has! and you have lis- 
tened.” 

“Oh | stop !” cried the girl. ‘ You don’t understand. 
I’m sure he does not care for me, sure of it. I don’t 
know what it meant to-day. There was never a word 
like it before, and, somehow, it’s all a mistake. You 
need not ever think of {t, indeed you need not, for he 
must know himself that it is you he loves.” 

‘He offered himself to you !” cried Patty, fiercely, 
almost a flame seeming to play over the face that turned 
upon Gladys with the question. 

“I’ve told you what I believe is the truth,” returned 
the girl. ‘I’m not bound to say more to you, and I 
will not. Oh! Patty, Patty!’ she cried, melting into 
sudden tenderness, ‘‘ I’m not false to you in a thought.” 

But {t was not her love and her truth that Patty cared 
for. She was in no state to weigh whether Gladys had 
charmed consciously or unconsciously ; she had charmed, 
and her rival drew back scornfully, trembling with 
vehemence and despair. She sat for a time in a brood 
ing silence, out of which something would come. 
Gladys waited for it, willing to bear a storm of re- 
proaches if they might relleve the weight of suffering. 
But Patty had gone beyond that. All that she did was 
to look up at last with a face unnerved by pain and 
anger. 

‘Gladys Langdon,” she sald, with the distinctness of 
passion at white heat, ‘‘ you did well to come to my 
house under a false name. It is I that have made the 
mistake of setting hereditary laws at defiance. The 
daughter of a thief is a thief herself, and worse than her 
father. He took money in the midst of temptation ; you, 
trusted perfectly, steal love.” 

Gladys opened her lips to speak, but closed them 
again without a sound. She went away in silence, and 
left Mrs. Silverton alone with her pain; she realized 
the pain too fully to be angry with her even then. But 
how she longed to have sharp punishment fall upon 
Waring! She would have been glad at the moment to 
know that he had lost the power of speech that he had 
misused so. If she had cared for him, she would have 
distrusted him. He could not really love her and mis- 
take her so entirely. She thought that he did admire 
her a little, but why he had offered himself was beyond 
her guessing. 

The next morning Mrs. Silverton sent up a tray with 
breakfast to Miss Burton’s room. But Gladys had 
already gone, leaving word that her things would be 
sent for. 


A correspondent of one of our religious exchanges 
says: ‘‘ The following event took place under my min- 
istry in a country church. The church members had 
largely moved away. Those who were left were dis- 
couraged, and talked of closing the church and dismissing 
the pastor. A real estate agent in another town, who 
was not noted for plety, sent $10 to the Deacon, saying, 
‘Go ahead. Call on me. I never could sell another 


farm in your town if the old stone church is closed,’” 
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THE STUDY OF MUSIC IN NEW YORK. 


By Gustav 


HOSE whoee critica) dutfes imposed upon them the 
of attending the principal events of last 
winter's musical season, and who thus know that barely 
a day passed whhout some concert or operatic per- 
formance of importance, can hardly belicve that there 
was atime ~when the programme of a first-class concert 
in New York could be made up of solos and duets for 
the jew's-harp and songs accompanied by the guitar. In 
those days New Yorkers were neither Iislian nor Wag- 
nerlan in their tastes, for they did not bave to choose 
tween the arias of and the Leftmotiven of 
Wagner, the prima donna usually favoring them with a 
ditty of this sort : 
o'er young to marry yet, 
I'm o’er young to marry yet, 
I’m o’er young; ‘twouid be a sin 
To tak’ me frae my mamnmy yet.”’ 


At that time, if we may trust the statements of a 
German musician who contri’uted letters from here to 
a German musica] weckly, there was in all the United 
Siates but one oboe player He lived in Biltimore. 
Hence, in al] other cities of this country passages written 
for oboe were skipped. The or hestras must have gone 
through their performances with a hop, skip, and a 
jump. Of al) musicians, a trombone player with good 
lungs commanded the best salary ; for the trombone was 
substituted for all instruments of low register. The 
leader of an orchestra bad to be a very active person, as 
public taste demanded that he should play the princfpal 
theme on the violin, no matter what instrument it might 
have been written for. 

That the opportunities for acquiring a musica] edu- 
cation ip New York were then extremely limited I need 
hardly ssy. No conservatory was required for instruc- 
tion on the j w’s-harp, and the *‘ I’m o er young to marry 
yet” school of singing did not call for very great skill 
in vocalization. There were, of course, some few really 
good musicians here, but their activity was limited. 

Now New York {fs one of the great musical centers of 
the world. Indeed, there is nocity in which there were 
Jast winter so many important musical events as In New 
York. Herr Seidl, the musical director of the Metro- 
pclitan Opera-House, was simply amszed. ‘‘ The 
trouble is” he said, ‘‘that there is too much music 
here.” We have many kinds of ‘‘ limited” companies, 
but as yet no opera or cencert companies whose per- 
formances are limited in number. That we shall have 
another such heavy season I can hardly believe. It is 
too muc for the public, and too much for the musicians. 


I bave an idea that it was the reeult of a deep-laid 


sche ime on the partof New York musicians to annibilate 
the critics. The latter nearly succumbed to the arduous 
duties of the season ; but the musicians gave out just in 
time. 

Bearing in mind the vast difference between the 
season of j-w's burps, trombones, and fiidiing leaders, 
not to mention vocs] ¢ fforts of the k{od I have referred to 
(which b. long, fortunately, neither to the music of the 
present nor the music of the future, but to the music 
of the pxst), and comparing such a season with that of 
Jast wintr, Jet us ask ourselves if the opportunities for 
acquiring a musical education in New York have cor- 
respondingly increased. From one point of view they 
have; from ancthr they have not. There are two 
kiods of musical edrcation. Tne former deals entirely 
with the «-th: tics of music, and is sought by people of 
musical sensibilities, who simply desire to learn to 
appreciate good music. These are the people who learn 
entirely from bearing others perform, and reading what 
is sufd of the performances. To them every good con- 
cert performance and every good operatic representation 
is a valu.ble opportunity for acquiring musical instruc. 
tion. In New York the amplest opportunities for ac- 
quiring such instruction are cffered. The course cap 
be taken very gradually, too. The first knowledge of 
the x thetics of music may be acquired at the Thomas 
concerts for young people. The music interpreted at 
these d-es not overtax the youthful powers of musical 
perception. These concerts form the kindergarten of 
the course. A step beyond them are the Thomas 
FP: pular Concerts. The music interpreted at these is of 
a more substantial character. A season or two of the 
popular conceris leads to the Pnilharmontcs. The 
secker after the true and beautiful in music will find it 
here, for it is doubtful if a finer orchestra exists. The 
orchestra at Bayreuth, which is a model German 
orchestra, is certainly {oferior to ovr Philharmonic in 
the brass and wood departments. B-sides the Pailbar- 
monic, we have the Symphony and Oratorio Socteties, 
Through these one enters the greatest musica) institution 
of the country, the M tropo:fitan O,era-House, where 
one can bear tbe music-dramas of Wagner, which are 
among operas what Beethoven’s symphonies are among 


tymphonies. Probably, too, the American Opera Com- 
peny, which did capital work towa'd the c'ose of last 
season, will b:come an additional musical institution of 
value. Thus New York affords to any one who desires 
to cultivate a taste for music, opportunities «qual, if nat 
superior, to those offered by any city in the world. He 
can become familiar with the works of every important 
sc0ul of music, for we are nothing if not liberal here. 

There is another kind of musical education—that re- 
quired by those who desire to equip themselves for the 
career of public performers on the concert or oprra 
stage. Are the facilities in New York for acquiring 
such a musical education sufticlent? I wish I could 
enswer that question heartily in the sffiirmative. But 
the plain truth {1s that this country has produced no 
great singeror player who has not gone to Europe 
for a finishing school. We bave good teachers here— 
bard, earnest workers—and not a few excellent music 
schools, but no institution as yet capable of developing 
musical talent to the highest degree. The schools lack 
the thoroughness of the Europesn conservatories. As 
a nation we are too much inaburry. Similarly. our 
educational institutions are too much inahurry. ‘They 
try toturn out doctors, lawyers, musicians, in about 
half the time that foreigners spend over the study of 
med'cine, law, and music. The result In our musical 
life is that we bave a large number of superficially 
educated players and singers, who, if they had studied 
abroad, would have rec-ived a thorough musical educi- 
tion and become famous in their art. Show me one 
great singer or player entirely educated in this country, 
and I will acknowledge that I am inerror. It is an 
unpleasant truth that I am stating, but if we felicttate 
ourselves on imaginary facilities for developing musical 
talent we may never have the real factiitles. There is, 
however, rich promise for the near fu'ure, for we are 
rapidly awakening to a sense of the importance of 
thoroughness 

Such profictency as an amateur desires to obtain can 
be acquired in New York, though, perhaps, the puptl 
will not have the influence of musical surroundings in 
hisown home. I am afraid the parents who want their 
children to learn right awav to play or sing a tune are 
In a great majority over those who appreciate tue im 
portance of five finger exercises. When some onecom- 
plimented M zirt upon the ‘‘ ease” of a certain com- 
position he replied: ‘‘ Ah, you do not know with what 
difficulty that ease was acquired.” Wien we have 
reached a point where we can appreciate the difficulty 
with which ‘‘ease” {s acquired, we will no longer 
bave to go abroad for a rousics! education. May that 
time speedily come ! 


AVOIDABLE CAUSES QF WORRY. 
By Lovise Fiske Bryson. 


OO many things to take care of constitutes one of 
the chief causes of worry. Modern houses 
frequently present the appearance of disorderly mu 
seums, where masses of little ornaments, pretty trifl s, 
and petty treasures destroy repose for the eye and serious- 
ly incommode the body. These things require time and 
attention in the way of dusting and cleaning quite out 
of proportion to their decorative value. A confused 
mass of beautiful obj cts is never attractive, for incon- 
gruity is always ugly. The rarest gem of art withoutap 
appropriate setting is like the jewel in a pig’s snout. 
Lt us boldly ask ourselves what we can spare out of 
each room, without leaving it bare and ugly. Each little 
object that we find we can do without may be wrapped 
up carefully, labeled, and stored away for some one’s 
future use. Ourrooms suddeniy become infiaitely more 
attractive. And, last, but not least, there steals over us 
the bkssed sense that one cause of worry has been 
removed. 

Badly fitting garments, {!] made, of shabby style and 
vulgar coloring, are another constant source of worry 
to their victims. Parents are not half particular enough 
about this matter, from false notions concerning right 
and wroog, snd from inexcusable want of thought. 
He that hath not strong nerves, says a modern sage, 
must have a good cost. Here isa whole volume of wis- 
dom in a few words. The well-dressed child, harmo- 
nious and at eace, forgets itself utterly, devoting all its 
little energies to happiness and growth. The poor in- 
nocent gotten up like a guy is tortured by the conscious- 
ness of being different from the others, and is 
correspondingly miserable. Being different from the 
others is a condition that no child can tolerate for an 
instant, for children are not philosophers. A horrible 
self consciousness selz-s the little man or woman 80 
placed ; and the result is a fit of the sulks, or bad tem. 
per, or paralyzing unhappiness. To an over-sensitive 
body not quite up to the norma! standard of health, ill- 
fiuing garments cause actual pain by rubbing and 
pressure. Several bright little people once confessed to 
the writer what they tntended to do when they grew up. 


The delicate ones, both boys and girls, looked ert 
to maturity as a blessed period when they could have 


the kind of clothes they wanted. Only those who have 
likewtee suffered can fully appreciate what a promised 
Jand of freedom this future condition appeared to th se 
oppressed children. Weak nerves must have a good 
coat Good clothes give a satisfaction that nothing else 
cav. When the habit is as costly as the purse can buy, 
well-filting, modest, and artistic, another avoldable 
cause of worry has been removed. 

Eich one of us has some little personal folble quite 
distinct from the family fallings, some lit'le particular 
hobby that we long to ride, but dare not. The result is, 
we fret and fume, even ff sllently. This fretting {s a rea) 
injury to ourselves ; worse because the exp/osfons go on 
loside. Many people, especially women, choke down 
these fantastic aspirations because their sisters, coustos, 
and aunts never do such things The morn! tape-measure 
cannot encompass anything erratic. When wi)] we learn 
to let people be happy in theirown way? “ We havea 
cook, a jewel of a cook,” wriies a friend—‘‘ the pivot 
upon which the domestic machinery turns. She likes 
us, and we like her. The secret of the whole matter fs 
that this cook likes to sleep on a feather bert {ip midsum- 
mer, and nope of us have ever tried to dissuade her 
from the practice.” If this spirit of tolerant wi-dom 
could be diffused everywhere, what a change there 
would be in every-day life! How happloess would 
ipcrease, and the health and beauty that follow happ!l. 
ness! It is nothing to you, my friend, that I am par. 
ticularly fond of fans, whether plain, g’owing, artistic, 
fantastic, rare, or chic ; but it {s a matter of vital delight 
tome. Once I envied the Princess of Wales. B-cause 
she is a king’s daughter, and one day to bea queen ? 
No, forsooth ! but because ehe had on exhibition at the 
South Kensington Museum the finest collection of fans 
that these humble eyes have ever looked upon. Your 
stamps, coins, stuffed birds, butterfiles, bottled monkeys, 
and baby mice are nothing to me, it {s true; but go on 
collecting them, kind soul, and enj »y them al! you can ! 
Such efforts harm no one, and give any amount of rea’, 
solid sa'isfaction. Hobbies have been defined as worden 
horses. They advance us all the same, because if 
indulged in they are a means of harmless delight. Let 
us ride our hobbies, and then one cause of worry will 
vanieh. 

To sum up the matter {n a few words, the fret of our 
nerves is largely the result of a want of menta! fi-xtbflity. 
Too often fa the signifi-ant fact overlooked tbat other 
times require other manners, and the same time req tires 
other manners, according to circumstances. There is a 
fatal tendency in human nature to arrange life with an 
eye single to our nelghbors. Humanity fs like a flock of 
sheep ; when one goes over the fence all the rest are 
pretty sure to follow. Why should we do as other folks 
do? Children act that way because they are but chil- 
dren. For mature men and women it seems an abeurd 
rule. Horrible dullness, gnawing misery, stuffy homes, 
wearled husbands, jsded wives, and languid chil iren 
are some of the sad results of this grave error. Those 
mysterious *‘ other people” will probably not agree to 
what has been said concerning the weeding-out process 
among bri.-d-brac and pretty nothings, nor will they 
approve of advanced views in regard to clothes, fans, 
and bottled monkeys. Courage, friends! the world ts 
wide. There is alwsys an immense other side where 
those can pass over who do not approve of us. Our 
affair fs to secure the graclous estate provided for us by 
nature when all avoidable causes of worry have been 
removed. Volition counts for something as a condition 
of the course of events. L-t us elect to do away with 
all unnecessary drudgery, uncalled-for self-control, and 
misplaced self-denial. New Edens appear as worrtes 
depart, and avoidable causes of worry vanish lo propor- 
tion to our healthful disregard of others’ optaoions. Inde- 
pendence in thought and conduct is the first step toward 
bappiness. 


A COMMON HELP. 

NE of the first requisites of a well-ordered home is 
punctuality. If there is no regard to time, a 
“happy-go lucky” administration, there !s always 
more or less frictfon. Trains run on time, schools bogin 
on time, well-regulated offices open and close on time, 
and Americans have the reputation of try{ng to get 
ahead of time. So, necessarily, the- house that does not 
fall into line and run its affairs on time fs forcing its 
inmates to Jose what it never can caicb, and yet never 

ceases trying to catch—lost minutes. 

If there is not a breakfast hour, and the rule enforced 
that all the well membrra of the family make their 
appearances at the table on time and in good order, 
there will be a prolonged meal that wil) keep other 
necessary work back ; there wil! be hurried and tasteless 
breakfasts eaten, and discomfort and annoyances begin 
the day. If the dimmer is not ready on time, and al) 
required to be on time at the table, another tasteless, 
unsatisfactory meal will be «aten, and more discomfort 
and annoyance to all concerned. Now, this matter of 
punctuality, while largely ia the hands of the mistress, 
depends, in a measure, on every member of the family. 
There can be no restfulness, no order, no continued 
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peace, in a home where this corner-stone of all is absent. 
A contemporary says : 

“ A lady of experience observes that a good way to pick 
out a busband is to see how patiently he waits for dinner 
when it is bebindtime. Her busband remarks that a good 
way to pick out a wife is to see whether the woman has din- 
ner ready in time.”’ 

A good way to make and keep a geod home fa for 
both to practice belong on time after they are husband 
and wi'e. A boat makes better beadway moving with 
the tlde, propeiled by two good oars. 


ROUND THE CORNERS. 


ACT might wel! be called the oll of soctety. To 

kuow how to smooth over the rougb places ; to 
ac just the feathers; to turn the unfortunate re- 
mark : to separate the filut and steel, and bring together 
the ol] and wick, thereby productog a pleasant light 
instead of spasmodic sparks, is a grace to be cultivated. 
Toe grace of tact, like the genfus of poetry, can be 
wooed at d won, but Is never quite so successful as when 
{tis a birthright. How delightful it fe to meet the peo 
ple who never show thelr angles, and bave cushions 
ready to hide their nefghbor’s angles at a moment's 
not'ce! Those persons who bring out the nelyb- 
bor’s tender spot, who drag unfortunate subj-cis of 
conversation into the evening circle ; persons who mske 
s¥weep'ng asseriious regerdiess of the opinion of peo 
ple present, when nothing ts gatned by « declaration of 
opinion, are & nuisance. People whu condemn that 
which Is dear as the apple of the eye to another, aud 
whose condemnation counts for nothing because they 
koow nothing about the subject they condemn, would 
be annoying If they were worth being troubled about 
Tuere te a good deal of selfiehness and yet a good deal 
of wisdom in the summipg up of a boarder as to how he 
advantages over his fellows. He sa'd, speakiog 
of the landiady’s baby : 

‘‘ The baby is not handsome [ admit. It cries consider- 

able, lallow. But [can't make it any handsomer vor im- 
prove ita temper ; therefore I make the best of it. I call ita 
pretty little darling, a sweet littlething. I make excnses 
for the poise it makes by saying al! children are so. The 
o'her boarders laugh at me, but the laugh is on my sie 
when they are sawing away at tongh round stesk, and | em 
luxuriating on tenderloin. It doesn’t take much effort to 
smooth over the rough places of life.”’ 
And it’s worth while trying. It certainly shows 4 
wher spirit to make the rough places easier for our 
se]ves sad our nelghbors than to make them harder by 
makipg them more prominent. It shows a more 
gracious spirit to endeavor to keep the sharp corners, 
the weaknesses in a neighbor's mental make up, out of 
sigbt thin to bring toem into prominence, to the embar 
rasswevt of thecompany and the shame of the offender. 
Tact is a grace to be desired and cultivated. 


SUPPLY vs. DEMAND 


HE present month witnesees the opening of another 

school year and that is always ao important event 
in the bome where there are children. Its real impor- 
tance is not as generally understood as it should be, 
because so many parents feel that the education of their 
children is a matter beyond their control. If the children 
are puplis of the public school, the parents feel that the 
system is 4 cut-and dried affair, and the matter of their 
approval or disapproval will sot alter results. Boards 
of education are masters of the situation, and not to be 
moved by the opintons of the head of one family. This 
is true, and should be. But boards of education, In- 
dividually or collectively, are not infallible, nor do the 
members clatm lafallibility individually, end collectively 
they wil listen to a public demand forachange when the 
meihods they adv. cate are not popular. 

The present system fa vogue in our public schools ts 
the result of a public demand, not the evolution of the 
schoo] bosrd upalded by public demand or sentiment 
It. is faulty, dees not meet the needs of the children 
of all classes. and the poorest classes—that the 
children of the mechanic and laborer—gives but the very 
rudlinents of an education, and that not of the most 
practical kind. When this class rouse up to the neces- 
sities of the hour, and the need of their supply, it isa 
most hopeful eign. A Workingmen’s Cub tn a New 
Eogland town recently passed the following resolutions : 

‘We bave examined the reports of attendance and the 
courses of study of wany of the public schools in manufact- 
uring towns in varto rts of the couatry, and the im. 
prersion made upon our minds is that the arrangement of 
stadies ie, in the main, adapted to the wants of pupils who 
take the full prbliic school or bigh echool course, so as to 
be prepared, or nearly prepared, to enter college. 

We also find, by extended inquiry, that a large propor- 
tion of the children of laborers, especially in manufactaring 
and mining communities, leave ecbool finally before they 
ate fourteco years of age. It appears to us that the edaca- 
tion of the-e children is, usually, peculiarly ioeicient, and, 
as @ preparation for practical life, of little utility, from the 
fact that they have been employed mostly in beginnings ia 
various branches of knowledge, and have acquired but little 


that is complete in itself. The studies for pupils under 
fourteen years of age seem to be, in great measare, only a 
preparation for the work of the more advanced clas+ee, and 
they are therefore of uncertain value to those who must 
leave schoo! at the age mentioned.”’ 

The report proceeds to urge workingmen to tovestt- 
gate the su ject of education, and advance their optatons 
as to the studies and methods best adapted to mect the 
requirements of those children who are compelled to 
leave school at the age of fourteen years, and then con- 
tinues 

“1. It is desirable that the children of working people 
shou'd obtain at schoo! knowletye and tratning which shall 
be, in some measure, complete in itself and availab'’e for 
use in after years, regarding means and methods for the 
preservation of thelr bodily health; that ts, they should 
receive epecitic instruction as to bhealthfu! ways of living, 
and in the care of their eyes, teeth, digestive organs, aod 
other bodily faculties. The ordinary methods of teaching 
physiology tu schools seem to us rather vague and ineffect- 
ive, and, at any rate, not suited to the needs of the ciass of 
pupils we now have in mind. They should be tanght the 
valor of pure air and of pure water, and of seme measure 
of out of-dcor enjoyment, in relation to health of body and 
mind. 

“2 Laborers of all classes need far greater readiness in 
‘the use of figures,’ in ord'pary business operations with 
pumbers, than is usually attained even by the sdvanced 
pupils of our public schools. Our children should be 
trained to thorough efficiency tn the use of the tables and 
rules nsed in measuring or ascertaining quantities of all 
kinds in actua! bus'nees, seach as brick work, stonework, and 
everything connected with batiding operations; in the 
measurement of articles of merchandise, of aurfaces and 
solids of various kinds, and in the methods of computation 
for interest, percentage, etc 

“3 They should be taught whatever will be in the great. 
est degree serviceable ip enab'ing them to make life inter 
esting for themselves and for those about them, and sbonld 
be early taught that they must depend mostly upon them- 
selves for this object. As one of the best meaos to this end, 
they should be tancht to understand, enjoy, and respect 
the powers of the Enxlish language, and should be trained 
to speak and write it with directness and sincerity, so that, 
while they subsist by the labor of their hands, the life of 
working people may be made attractive and interesting to 
tbenise!vee Ly thought. We believe that the tneficiency of 
education, aud the vagueness apd ancertainty of thought 
or mental! vision which it produces, are highly injarious to 
the tnterests of the working people of our country.”’ 

Mea of property, men of large incomes, can give to 
their children that education whica they feel will «quip 
them most thoroughly for the future ; but the poor man 
bas but one reseource—the public school—and his chil- 
dren follow the course of study adopted by the boards 
of education. 

The hope of modifying this course, enlarging or the 
reverse, depends, to a far grealer extent than parents be- 
eve, on thelr demands. 

A few years ago, a teacher {in a New England village, 
who was her own truant officer, started out to find the 
reason for the continued absence of a bullet beaded 
youth of about twelve years. Soe was met cordially and 
smilinzly by the boy's mother, who told her tha 
Johnoy was ping dig potatoes over to Mr. B 
The boy was so backward iu his studies that the teacher 
felt called upon to expostulate. 

**Why, Mra Hallahan, do you not want Johnny to 
get abead in schoo! ?” 

**Oh, yes’m !"—smillingly. 

“ Well, then, he must come to school regularly.” 

‘*Sure, lL send him when he can’t get a j +b.” 

‘* Will you buy a small geography for him? He has 
not bad any In a year.” 

Here # bard and cold expression came into the 
mother’s face ss she answered siiffly, smoothing her 
apron : 

‘‘T don't molud about Johuny’s studying jogafy, 
miss.” 

Johnoy bad taken good care to give his mother's 
opinion tn school. 

“ Why, Mrs. [sllaban, do you not want Johnny to 
know where tea and coffee come from ?” 

The teacher thought tea was a special object of devo. 
tfon with this class of women. The mother looked into 
her face earnestly, and repifed : 

‘*T'd a deal ratber he'd know how to ‘arn ft, miss.” 

There was a revelation. It was true that the need for 
Johnny's knowing how to earn the tea was far greater 
than the need of knowlog from whence ttcame. J 
aad his family would gain « great deal more if Johnny 
knew first how to earn it, and then knew how to use it 
without lojurtous results. That Interview converted the 
teacher to # belfef in the n« cessity for manual tralntog if 
you would hold the cbildren of the poor long enough to 
educate. There fa vo doubt that there are thousands of 
fathers and mothers who take thelr children from schoo! 
because they know that the studfes to which they have 
access are not those that will be used tn earniog a living 
and that is the paramount question {mn thousands of 
home 

The benefit of industrial training fa no longera matter 
of doubt. The result in the St. Louls Minual Trato 
ing School proves what can be done without detract 


ing from the purely literary studies. Quoting the re 
port : 

““* low can any boy, rich or poor, be fitted for the actual) 
duties of life, inclading that of getting bis living, in a more 
direct and positive manner than is done in the ord'nary 
American school” The valne of this experiment appears 
quite as mach in {ts saccess with the sons of wealthy 
parents—bors who are not compelled to earn their living by 
hand-work—as in the case of those wholly dependent on 
their own exertions. 

**The Manual! Training School does not prepose to abolish 
the regular literary curriculum, but to add toand complete it 
by pu'ting to school the whole boy —brains, legs, eyes. arms, 
and fingers. Thetraining of the eye and hand ifs indispen- 
sable to a complete education of the. brain, and is therefore 
as necessary for those who are not going to be artisans as 
for thoee who are. Thereis a close counection between 
brain thinking and hand-doing. A thought most pass from 
the brain into the hand, and through the hand into action 
or form, before it can be a tested theaght, a clear thought, 
or @ practical thought. Oodservation and jadgment can 
only be properly trained througs the training of the hand— 
this isthe th ory. The object sought is not the training of 
the fingers to expertness in speciul trades, but the simal- 
taneous training of those mental faculties and pbysical 
organs which are involved in and enter into the successfal 
working of all trades ; the production, not of specia’, but of 
general, craft orcunning. There ia no inquiry made of the 
boy of fourteen as to what particular trade he has a liking 
or a bent for; but his mind and band are accustomed to 
such a use of chisels, gouges, bite, pl nes, saws, and to such 
operations of paiilog, gluing, dovetalling, joining, turning, 
welding, upsetting, tempering, chilling, etc, including tbe 
drawing of a! forms to be executed, that he is better able 
to find oat his bent or natural adaptation, and when he 
enters upon his chosen spectalty he becomes proficient or 
expert in an incredibly short time. usually in one quarter of 
the time spent by the ordinary apprentice,”’ 

And this schoo! has not lost in any department, but 
gained, since it has sought to train the ‘‘ whole man.” 
The Prive!pal, Profeasor C. M. Woodward, says : 

“The intimacy between hand ach’evement and mental 
acquirement I found manifestly prononnced in tracing the 
work of individual boys. The boy who was forward in 
French and mathematics was quite as forward in drawing 
and in hand-work in wood and iron. And the dull boy, 
who does not take to memorizing or arithmetic, and whose 
father has seut bim to one school after another, on!y to dis- 
courage both—this boy finds bis right place in the Manual 
Training School. Here he fiods a new way of interesting 
and arousing bis mind, through the leading of his fogers.”’ 

And tuis is the report from every city and town in 
which manual! tralulog has been introduced. 

Professor Woodward polnts proudly to the fact that 
tbe pupils from the Tralalag Schoo] who bave been em- 
ployed in the Missourl Pactfic Riliway machine shop 
are so « fficfent that the foreman stands ready to give the 
graduates employment at every opportunity. Aod the 
graduates of the school are ia demand tn al! the higher 
departments of mechanics. Are we to be a rativo of 
mechanics? cries the opponent of manual tratping. 
Certaluly pot. But let us glve the besven born me 
chanic the opportuntty to discover his gift that we give 
tbe poet. And this «qual chance for ail willl only come 
when the parents follow the exsmple of the working- 
men’s club referred to, and appoint a standing com- 
mittee to investigate methods and demand that system 
which will prove the ‘‘ greatest good to the greatest num 
ber.” 

Every parent who does his duty to his child consti 
tutes himself a self-appointed school committee, and 
keeps himself perfectly conversant with al! the detatls 
of the school life of his child. 


UNORNAMENTAL ORNAMENTS. 


HE decorations of the table are very important. 
Aside from the present pleasure, they sre educst- 
ing the taste Dishes and ornaments should be chosen 
with a view to their educating force We thought /ast 
year we had reached the bottom of depraved tasts when 
we saw animals’ heads with the top removable. for bold. 
ing mu«tard, and cond!ments of that order, off-red for 
sile. This yesr we are informed that a silveramith tno 
L »ndon has designed and placed upon the market a cruet 
that was suggested by the political cry of ‘ three acres 
and acow.” The “three achefs” are representations of 
three decayed teeth perforated at the top, an‘ { :tended for 
black and red pepper and salt. B ck of the “‘achers”’ 
stands the cow, whose back lifts: ff and whove tntertor 
holds mustard. We can hardly conceive of the kind of 
people who would purchase such a monstrosity for a 
table orpament. They belone, probably. to the class who 
send candy in papier mache shoes, writeon psper that 
resemblis & hemstitched haadkerchilef, wear velvet to go 
shopping, oreament a Veous with a sash, or « fiyfog Mer 
eury by achina car! basket tled tu his raised fuot. Pcoplé 
live who do these things, and education is the only thiog 
that wii! open thetr eyes, if they can be opened. 
There {s a close relation between harmony and utflity. 
Three acres and a cow have their place, but not on « 
dinn:rtame. H mstitched handkerchiefs aro an orna 
mental necessity, but not to carry the messiges of a friend. 


Shoes may be beautiful, but not as utensils for carrying 
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sweet remembrances. Pigs, even when properly cared 
for, are not the most beautiful objects in natural history ; 
what shall we say of them when cast ip bronze and used 
to decorate library tables? Such a thing may be beauti- 
ful as a mechanica) success, or as {)lustrating the artist's 
fidelity to nature, but cannot be made ornamental. 

Simple ornaments that have a use should be chosen, 
but they should be so adapted to their use that neither 
their utility nor beauty causes exclamation. We all re- 
member the result of putting the cow in the china shop. 


Gur Youna FRotks. 
THE FOG SIGNAL AT THE LIGHTHOUSE. 


By Epwarp A. 


os ARK, Joe!” 
Toot—t—i—t— / 

“ There it is, Joe! The fog signal is a-going, and it 
{is over in that direction.” 

As he spoke, Fred Clayton stretched out his arm and 
pointed in the direction of the Sound. His companion, 
Joe Palmer, rested on his oar, and both boys listened 
again for the hoarse scream echoing over the black 
water. Only water and fog about their boat! 

Toot—t—t—t 

‘* There it isagain, Fred ! Now let us pull for it,” said 
Joe Palmer. ‘‘I never got bothered on the water this 
way. You might as well let a blind man row you. You 
don’t know which way to pull. However, we are all 
right now.” 

Through the great, confusing cloud of mist swathing 
the sea the boys wearily pulled their boat. At lasta 
huge, misshapen form began to break through the fog. 
Was it some grim giant of the old fairy days wading off 
from shore, ready to lower the bag on his back, and 
scoop up boys, boat, and all ? 

“ There is the lighthouse |” exclaimed Joe. 

Yes, Giant Bag-on-the Back was now only a peace- 
able mass of granite off in the sea, and the boys pulled 
round to the other side. There they eaw a door high 
up in the wall of a red tower adjoining the lighthouse of 
stone. 

“ What is this thing for, Fred ?” asked Joe. 

As if to anewer for itself, a deafening ‘‘ Toot—t—i—t” 
was sounded. ‘‘(h, this is the screamer itself! The 
fog-signal must be here,” replied Fred. 

The vigorous blast died away, and only the sound of 
the sea was heard as it splashed the fron tower. Joe 
looked anxiously up to the door from which descended 
a Jadder secured to the tower wall. 

‘*Fred, Fred! There he is! Look up!” said Joe to 
his companion, who, caught in this bewildering mist and 
reaching the lighthouse, now wondered what was to be 
done next. As Fred turned and glanced upward, he 
saw a weather-beaten face fringed with red whiskers. 

**Could—could we come up ?” atked Joe. ‘‘ We got 
lost in the fog.” 

**Oh, yes! Tie your boat to that rope you see down 
there, and then come up this ladder,” sald Jones Toby, 
the keeper of the lighthouse at the North Reef. 

Up the red ladder against the red wall the boys ex- 
citedly climbed, congratulating themselves that they 
were going where most boys never bave been, inside a 
lightheuse. 

“* Well!” exclaimed Jones, looking down with a grin 
into Fred’s brown eyes and Joe’s black ones. 

‘“We are—landlubbers,” explained Joe. ‘‘ Came 
down to the beach, boarding, and took a boat to row off. 
We know all about boating on our river at home, but 
this fog came up and we were just lost, you may say. 
If it hadn’t been for you—” 

“* Toot—t—t—t— !” appropriately shrieked the fog- 
signal. 

Ian't she loud !” said Fred. 

‘*’Bout as loud as they make ’em,” remarked the keeper. 

** But where is she ?” asked Joe. 

‘* Up this way,” sald the keeper, turning to the right 
and mounting a stairway to the engine-room where the 
mysterious feminine was. A young man, Abram Perkins, 
the keeper's sasistant, was patiently watching the engine. 

** That is all there is to it,” remarked Jones. ‘‘It is 
what you call a hot-air engine, and that condenses the 
air in that red tank, and when a valve up there is opened, 
the air, which is all crowded up, you know, just rushes 
ag’in a reed-box in that pipe a-goin’ up, you see, and 
maker—” 

** Music,” suggested Fred. 

** That’s the lung and short of it, boys. It is the air 
a goin’ through that reed-box which makes the music.” 

** Well, why don’t it scream all the time ?” asked Joe. 

** It is this wheel here which regulates that—what you 
cal] a cam-wheel. The cam is that projection, as I call 
it, and it hits ag’in the lever movin’ the rod connected 
with that valve, lettin’ the air out of the tank. The 
moment this projection part or cam {s passed, the lever 
drops and the valve closes. A simple thing, when you 
understand it. If you will step inside the light and go 


up to the lantern, and want to look out, you can see 
what we call the trumpets of the fog-signal.” | 

The boys were delighted to receive this invitation, 
and trotted nimbly after the obliging keeper. By a 
covered passageway they crossed from the signal 
tower to the lighthouse. From the storeroom they 
passed up into the kitchen. 

** Isn’t this cozy ?” exclaimed Fred, as with wonder- 
ing eyes he looked about the little circular room con- 
taining a cook-stove, table, chairs, and closet. 

‘*Folks ginerally feel to hum here,” remarked the 
keeper, complacently. 

** Why, that clock on the wall ticks as naturally as 
ours on land,” declared Joe. 

‘“‘T guess so,” said the keeper. ‘‘ When it is a stormy 
night, and we come in here for a bit of comfort”—here 
Jones laid his hand, not on a bottle, but on the teapot 
occupying a corner of the stove—‘‘I don’t know of a 
more cheerfuller place anywhere. Now come upstairs.” 

He next showed the boys his own room above, then 
Abram Perkins’s room—each holding a comfortable 
bed, a closet for clothes, and a chair. 

** Now, boys, we will trot up to the watch room, and 
then into the Jantern.” 

In the watch-room, simply furnished with table and 
chairs, the boys heard the sound of a humming. 

** What's that, sir ?” inquired Joe. 

“That's the wind a-churnin’ round the lantern ; and 
do you want to see the lantern? Up this way |” 

The visitors mounted to the lantern, and looked with 
eager eyes upon the lamp inclosed by a large lens, and 
then Joe exclaimed as he noticed that the upper and 
larger half of the round Jantern-wall was one big win- 
dow divided by its sashes into large panes—‘‘ Just like 
our barn lantern : wick in the center, and glassal! round.” 

**Come out on the lantern deck, boys,” said the 
keeper. 

This was a platform of stone that surrounded the 
tower, and to protect visitors an iron rail rimmed the 
lantern deck. 

‘Ugh !” cried Fred, glancing timidly down. down, 
at the white surf that curled over a ledge not far from the 
lighthouse. Toward the ocean the mist was banked in 
huge masses with soft, woolly edges. The keeper was 
pointing at two red pipes rising from the roof of the 
signal tower. 

**Them are the trumpets!” exclaimed Jones Toby. 
“You see the pipes end in big trumpets like those the 
bandmen play.” 

“ Well, why don’t this band play? We have had no 
music since we left the kitchen,” sald Fred. 

** Don’t you see that green p'int over at the left, with the 
white farmhouses on it? And at the right we can see 
another neck of land, and boardin’-houses on it. Our 
rules are that long as you can see the neck and the p’int 
not to start our fog signal. So Abram down below Is 
a-takin’ a bit of a rest.” 

The boys followed the keeper down into the kitchen, 
popping off their questions ‘ike discharges from a ml- 
traflleuse. 

** Don’t you feel a storm here ?” asked Fred. 

‘Of course we do. The spray in a storm goes over 
the lantern, and the big waves pound ag’In the walls as if 
they would knock the light over. However, we are 
bolted down to a rock, and think we eba)l stay long as 
the rock does.” 

‘* How many of you are there in the country ?” asked 
Joe. 

“That brings up some interestin’ facts, reelly. When 
the sun goes down and the keepers al] touch up their 
lanterns—all at sunset, mind ye—{t would make a good 
regiment if al] them keepers could come together. Why, 
of lighthouses we have—well, if you should build ‘em 
right out into the Atlantic, jut all the lighthouses and 
lighted beacons and stake-lights we have in a row, set- 
tin’ em a mile apart, they would reach, according to 
the last published report, eight hundred and sixty-four 
miles. Wouldn’t that make a lively torchlight proces- 
sion goin’ over the old ocean !” 

‘*Oh !” said the boys with their mouths, and looked 
it also with their eyes. 

** Well, how many men does it take to run all these ?” 
asked Joe. 

Jones scratched his head, and sald he must look at 
the report to get the exact number. 

‘*T have it handy, though, boys.” 

He took a book down from a shelf in the cupboard 
and read: ‘‘ Light-keepers, including laborers in charge 
of Western river-lights, 1,927.” 

He looked up. ‘‘ There, think of that! Put’em all in 
a body, and let ‘em go marchin’ by, drums a-beatin’ and 
flags a-fiyin’, wouldn’t they make a lively little army! 
I said regiment before. Bless me, they’d make an 
army, all good and true, knowin’ no master but Uncle 
Sam. Think what a country you have got, to employ 
al] those to keep all the lights a-goin’—” 

‘* But are there not some small ships that—” 

Fred hesitated. 

**Oh, you mean vessels in the service. We wil] see 
what it says.” 
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Jones now read, in an oracular way, as if performing 
at an exhibition in an old-fashioned country school- 
house : ‘‘‘ In the construction, care, and maintenance of 
these alds to navigation there were employed: steam 
tenders, twenty-four; steam launches, three; sailing 
tenders, two.’ Now, keep your eye on that. Imagine 
the lighthouses and lighted beacons and stake lights— 
but I left out the lightships, and there are twenty-nine 
of ‘em—imagine that Iine stretchin’ out into the great 
ocean, headed by the lightships, a-burnin’ and a-shinin’, 
a-movin’ toward Queen Victo-ry ! Then there are the 
vessels employed, you know, in other parts of the serv- 
ice; but all brought together, say, off here, makin’ a 
eplendid fleet, sails up and a-shootin’ round ; and then we 
will have the light keepers and the men in the Western 
river-lighis all massed on the shore and a-marchin’, their 
drums beatin’ and flags fiyin’! Wouldn’t that make a 
sight to be proud of ?” 

By this time the keeper was in a very enthusiastic 
mood. His long arms were making vigorous flourishes, 
his bright eyes were sparkling and snapping, and his 
red hair seemed to have caught a more vivid shade from 
the sunset now flaming in the west and shooting long, 
trembling rays through a deep-receesed window into the 
kitchen. 

“My !” thought Fred ; ‘‘ you might stick him on the 
top of the lighthouse to night, and they wouldn't need 
any other light to night.” 

It was time to rowashore. The boys heartily thanked 
the keeper, and went back to their boat. The fog was 
now drifting seaward. The ocean was settling down 
into an evening rest; the waves broke gently on the 
shore. As the boys beached their boat the sun was just 
dipping below the green rim of the valley. 

** See—see, Joe !” exclaimed Fred, as he stood on the © 
hard sand and pointed toward the ocean. ‘' He has 
done it !” 

Not that Jones Toby had, according to Fred’s fancy, 
mounted the strong sea-tower, kindled into flame by 
his enthusiasm and flashing out a ruddy light, but down 
in the lantern the keeper, now in a mild, official mood, 
had promptly attended to his evening duty. There, as 
the sun went out of sight, above the frothing breakers, 
above ledges stubborn and pitiless, glowed a soft, silvery, 
starlike light, sending out its steadfast warning. 


‘TOM THE TURTLE.” 
By Mrs. Harriet A. H. WILKIE. 


NE day, a few weeks ago, when Cretar was cutting 
the grass in the front yard, he found a sinall tor- 
toise in the cozlest place imaginable—under the leaves of 
the lilies of the valley. He brought the tortolse to the 
door, and I placed it on the table in the aitting-room, 
where it proved a source of great interestto the children 
of the family. Wee Katie would touch it daintily with 
the tip of her small finger, and lisp, ‘‘ Poor birdie |’ 
while Walter proved his manliness and independence by 
punching it withastick. The children named {t ‘‘ Tom 
the Turtle.” We gave it a home at the bottom of a 
wooden bucket, giving it a plentiful supply of fresh 
water. Katie took great delight in breaking soft pleces 
of fresh bread for ita food, and Walter insisted on 
showering it with fresh leaves of grass. The delight of 
the children carried me back in imagination to the days 
before the war, when we lived in the Shenandoah Val- 
ley. ‘‘Skilipot” was the familiar name given to the 
tortolses by the children and the negroes. Often when 
we would go to the “run” for play, we would see eight 
or ten skillpots on a log in the water, sunning themselves, 
but at our cry of ‘‘ Sk{llpot ! skillpot !’ they would leap 
into the water and bury themselves from sight. 

Every day we gave ‘‘Tom the Turtle” a rest from 
its close confinement by allowing it to run on the green 
grass. Then we would bring it to the table again to 
watch its motions, and learn what we could about It. 

Webster states that a tortoise is ‘‘ a reptile more or leas 
flattened from above, and inclosed in a case formed by 
two leathery or scaly shields, and having horny jaws in 
the place of teeth. The upper shield is called the cara- 
paz, and the lower the plastron.” The tortoise is com 
mon in America, and sometimes lives to a great age. It 
is about six inches in length. The shel! is used for vari- 
ous purposes, such as inlaying snuff-boxes, combs, etc. 
There are many points of interest in the anatomy of a 
tortoise. Its breast-bone, ribs, and vertebre grow to. 
gether, and form a bony envelope around the whole 
animal. This is covered with @#kin, and that again by 
large, hard scales, while all the soft parts are inclosed 
in the inner cavity. The head, feet, and tall protrude 
through openings between the carapax, and can be en- 
tirely withdrawn, affording the only protection from 
their enemies, for the poor tortoises have neither swift- 
ness of filght nor any offensive weapon. Unlike other 
animals, want of air wil! not drive it to expose itself, for its 
cold blood enables {t to remain a long time without breath- 
ing—long enough to tire the patience of the most relent- 
less foe. The heart of a tortoise or turtle is so formed 
that the blood is only half serated, and the ribs are 
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inflexible, so the heart cannot expand—producing the 
sluggish torpidity of the animal and fully accounting 
for the slow movements, the bluntness of senses, the 
entire want of {ntelligence, and the long endurance of 
hunger, thirst, and want of alr. 

The sca tortoise is called a turtle, and is distinguished 
from the land spectes by large, fin-shaped feet and a 
longer tail, which serves as arudder. They are at home 
in all warm seas, and subsist upon shell-fish, sea grazs, 
etc,, and only go on shore during the warm months to 
lay their eggs. Travelers frequently dig turtle eggs from 
the sand, and when boiled in sea water they form an 
excellent repast. They lay a great number of eggs. The 
Midas is said to lay from ten to twelve dozen, and the 
Corlacea from eighteen to twenty dozen, atonce. The 
wild coast of Java is frequented by large numbers of 
turtles. They are frequently obliged to travel a quarter 
ofa mile inland before they can find soft, ary sand 
where they can deposit their eggs, and on this journey 
—a very long one for them—they encounter many dan- 
gers. Great numbers of skeletons are found, some five 
feet in length by three in breadth, blanched and cleaned 
by time. Birds of prey and wild dogs watch for them, 
kill them, and eat their flesh. 

The sun accomplishes the hatching of the turtles’ eggs 
in about three weeks. When hatched, the young are of 
a whitish color and about the size of a silver quarter of a 
dollar. Without the protection of a parent, the {nstinct 
of the poor little things makes them drag themselves 
toward the water; but many perish, for the sea Is 
rough and tosses them upon the shore, and storks and 
herons and other birds of prey watch for them and de- 
stroy them at their very entrance {nto life. Thoee that 
reach the sea are frequently devoured by sharks and 
other sharp-toothed fishes. 

The large green turtle is a harmless creature, and 
when laid on its back it !s quite helpless. They are 
eaten in the West Indies and by epicures in the United 
States and in Eurore, who esteem them a great luxury. 
When a turtle is ready for cooking, one can easily dis- 
tinguish several different kinds of meat in its flesh. The 
hawk’'s-bill turtle affords the largest and nicest tortolse- 
shell, which, on old ones, is sometimes ten pounds in 
weight. The flesh fs not very good, but the plates 
of the shell are thicker and stronger than those of 
any other species. By steeping these plates in boiling 
water they soften, and may be molded in any form, and, 
after scraping the edges thin, smal! pleces may be joined, 
and, while soft, gold, silver, and other metals made to 
adhere for ornamentation. 

We were becoming more and more Interested in ‘‘ Tom 
the Turtle,” when, alas ! he was left one day on the grass 
with no one to watch him but little Katle, and, despite 
her frantic efforts to prevent his escape, he crawled 
under the barn, and we have not seen him since. Wal- 
ter and Katie have great faith in his remaining under 
the barn, and dally watch for his reappearance. | am 
somewhat skeptical. Doubtiess he has already found 
his way back to the clear, cool brook. 


TALKS WITH THE GIRLS. 


ANY girls now give attention to the question, 

‘* What shall I do when I leave school ?” knowing 
that they will be as dependent on their own exertion for 
self-support as their brothers; and sometimes tht y ask 
this question from the impulse of consclous power, 4 
spirit that ‘‘ will do,” which they feel within them. 

A few years ago the answer to the girl’s query would 
not have been difficult, for, no matter what her talent 
or ability, there were comparatively few employments 
open to her. Now as many and as great oppor. 
tunities are open to girls as are open to thelr brothers 
But to succeed in any employment, the same devo 
tion, the same intelligence, is necessary to 4 girl as to a 
boy. She must live her school life with the intention 
of being thoroughly grounded in her studies, accept 
them as part of the training necessary to future success. 
For it is certain thatif the habit of idling, drifting 
though school is formed, the habit can never be entirely 
overcome, and will always cast a shadow over the life. 
When a girl is old enough to think a little of what will 
tome after she has passed through the door of the echool. 
house as a pupil for the last time, she fs old enough to 
study herself, and find {n what direction her tnclina- 
tions lead her, what employment or profession seems 
attractive, and then give more time to the studies that 
will be of the greatest use in that employment. 

Stenograpby and type-writing are employments that 
are lucrative and attractive, but to commands good 
position, with corresponding salary, thorough knowl. 
edge of spelling and punctuation, strict attention, quick- 
peas of hearing, and accuracy are absolute neceesities. 
A perfect knowledge of arithmetic is the essential tn 
bookkeeping, with high moral principle, anchored iu a 
deep spiritual life. For employment in what we term 
the art professions a especial training fs necessary, but 
the opportunity for grounding in the first elements of 
an art education is given in our schools, and the 
greater thoroughness with which the elements are mas- 


tered, the more time and a better foundation there wil! 
be for the special traloing. Medicine and music each 
demand a special training ; so does teaching ; but the 
foundation for each and all are laid in the schoolroom 
where habits of study, attention, and exactness are 
formed. There is a new profession open to women— 
that of librarians. Mr. Dewey, librarian at Columbia 
College, in a recent address urges the claims of library 
work upon well educated women, as belng specially 
adapted to their taste and abilities, and as offering spe 
clal opportunities to those who are anxious to make 
their education a means of elevating and improving 
mankind. Mr. Dewey eays : 

‘This work requires good natural abilities, a good edu- 
cation, and a special equipment; she must be an!mated 
witha great mora! purpose. To one who realizes the vast 
influence which the library exerts upon the world, and is 
willing to devote all her powers to make that influence good 
and not evil, this work offers special inducements. But it 
is a fatal mistake to suppose that it simply offers easy and 
pleasant work, with good remuneration, to those who can 
find it nowhere else. It demands earnest labor, patient 
effort, untiring energy, and, above all, that devotion to its 
best interests which finds ita chief reward in the success of 
the work itself, in enlightening, purifying, and ennobling the 
community who come under ite influence.”’ 


This work, too, requires, fo addition to all the posst- 
ble knowledge to be gained at school, a training under 
competent instructors; and, through the efforts of Mr. 
Dewey, Columbia College will open a school of library 
economy. Of this Mr. Dewey says: 

‘*It has been reserved for Columbia College (which has 
just opened all her doors freely for the admission of women) 
to supply this want. There is to be opened next year, in con- 
nection with this institution, a school of library economy ; 


where, by active instruction and actual library work, pupils 


will be prepared for this profession in a far more thorough 
and speedy manner than has ever yet been poasible. Here, 
too, the different abilities of each pupil may be discovered 
and directed to that special department of the work for 
which he is best adapted.’’ 

* Accuracy, executive ablity, earnestness, and enthu. 
siasm wre neceesary qualifications. Of this fleld Mr. 
Dewey says: 

‘There js an unusually promising field for college girls, 
and in few lines of work have women 80 nearly an equal 
chance with men. There ts almost nothing inthe higher 
branches which she cannot do quite as well as a man of 
equal training and experience, and In much of library work, 
woman's guick mind and deft fingera do many things with 
&@ neatness and dispatch seldom equaled by her brothers.”’ 


There comes to my mind now the recollection of a 
healthy, bright girl In a small viliage in Massachusetts, 
who was the village librarian. She had acommon sckoo! 
education, but was fond of books, and had spent much 
of her time ia the library. Whenthe old librarian died, 
and the little village was agitated to its very center with 
the question, ‘“‘ Who will take csre of the library ?” this 
girl, then fifteen years old, made use of the knowledge 
gained in the many hours epent in the old room, and 
offered her services. There was noother applicant ; she 
was accepted, and had filled the position to every one’s 
eatisfaction but her own. She wanted ‘‘a bigger library 
—more books.” The library was open but a few hours 
each day. lt was kept in the most perfect order, and 
was the most homelike of rooms. 


A FORTUNE FOR THE BOYS. 


By L 


OYS, a discovery has been made recently. It has 

been found that every boy in the United States 
can easily secure a fortune. Let me tell you about it. 
You are anxious to become rich, | am sure; or, at least, 
you desire a comfortable home when you are old. You 
can dress just as well as other boys do, you can have 
just as much money to spend for innocent pleasure, you 
can be as generous, social, and friendly, and, at the very 
same time, can secure for yourself a snug little fortune. 
It will not require great self sacrifice. You can easily 
secure it. Can you solve problems in compound Iinter- 
est? If you cap, follow the figuring below very care. 
fully. If you cannot, ask your father or your mother 
to go through it with you. Prov. x., 5, reads: ‘‘ He 
that gathereth in summer is a wise son.” You will 
como to the same conclusion very soon. Here is the 
example: If a boy saves 5 cents per week from the 
time he is 10 years old till bo is 15 years of age, he will 
have $13. If he saves 2} cents per day thereafter til! he 
is 20 years of age, he will have an additional sum of 
$45 60. Five cents per day till he becomes 25 will 
amount to $91 20. Ten cents thereafter til] he is 30 
years of age equals $182 50. When he is 35 years 
old, at the rate of 15 cents per day, his savings will 
amount to $273 75 At the same rate, at 40 years of 
age he wil] have $273.75 more. If he saves 20 cents 
per day until he ts 45 years of age, he will have another 
sum of $365. At the same rate, when 50) years of age, 
be will bave $365 more. If he places each of these con- 
secutive sums at compound interest at the rate of seven 


| 


per cent. per annum until he {s 50 years of age, the 
result will be as follows : 
$13 00 at 7 per ct. compound interest for 35 years, — #146 55 


45 60 * 97 
365 OU saved, but not at Interest, — 365 00 


There {fs quite a sum of money, boys—enough to 
make your old age quite comfortable. How can you 
secure it? Why, that is very easily obtained. Just 
leave Wbaceo alone. An article in The Christian Union 
recently informed us that in 1884 $500,000,000 was 
expended by the citizens of the United States for to- 
bacco. That {is ten dollars per year for every man, 
woman, and child In our country. I think all will ad- 
mit that the foregoing estimate is a low one. A large 
proportion of boys begin the habit of smoking before 
they are fifteen years of age. The habit grows upon 
them, and, as a consequence, the expense increases. An 
earnest Christian boy of my acquaintance, who Is lees 
than eighteen years of age, regrets his inability to con 
tribute to the church funds this year. His tobacco, 
however, costs bim thirty centsa week. He feels per- 
fectly able to meet that bill regularly. He is almost 
certain to die a poor man, and fn all probability he will 
not be mourned as a good man. Boys, you cannot 
afford to throw away your money in such a wasteful 
manner. When you take into account that tobacco 
contains a rauk poison In such large quantities that 
there is enough in what the moderate smoker uses In 
one day to kill a cow If placed upon her tongue, when 
you remember what !t costs to use the weed, when you 
think how filthy the habit ls, I believe that some of you 
will make up your mind that, as for you, $3,863 02 will 
have a more ‘‘ soothing and tranqullizing ” effect. 


— 


THE YACHT RACE. 


LL boys are interested {a the yacht race that took 

place last week between the English yacht 
‘‘Galatea” and the American yacht ‘‘ May flower.” 
The first race of the three to be salled took place on 
Tuesday, September 2, over the inside course. The 
start was from off Staplcton, Staten Island, to and 
around the Lightship at Sandy Hook. This race was 
won easily by the *‘ Mayflower,” by twelve minutes and 
nine seconds. The second race was over what is 
called the outside course ; that is, outside the Lightship. 
This race was twenty miles to windward and back. 
This course was attempted on Thursday, but, owing to 
the fog, was not completed. Arrangements were made 
to sail over this course Saturday. 

Last Saturday the ‘‘ Mayflower” beat the ‘‘ Galatea” 
over the outside course by thirly minutcs, thus winning 
the two races , so the ‘‘ America’s’ Cup remains in the 
possession of the New York Yacht Ciub, which has 
held It since 1851. 


THINGS TO BE REMEMBERED. 
The best sort of bravery—the courage to do right. 


Don’t you feel tbat it is pleasanter to help one another, 
to have dally duties which make lelsure sweet when it 
comes, and to bear and forbear, that home may be com. 
fortable and lovely to us all ? 


We ought to be kind and patient and respectful to all 
old folks just because they are old. 


Let one give you this bit of advice: ‘* Don't despise 
the little things, my dears.” 


Let us try to help ourselves first, and then, if we fail, 
we cannot be accused of indolence. 


The two things that do most toward making a man— 
patience and courage. 


Few can be pretty ; any one can be neat. 


I like to think He was a little child once, for then I 
don't seem so far away, and that belps me. 


I'm used to good manners, though I do llve In the 
country. 
One {is never too old to be remembered and loved. 


--—— 


Neatness and simplicity are the best ornaments, good 
habits are better than fine clothes, and the most elegant 
manners are the kindest. 


A love of good books ts one of the best safeguards a 
man can have. 


Salt ts like good humor, and nearly everything {fs 
better for a pinch of It. 


A real gentleman Is a8 polite to a little girl astoa 
woman. 
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THE HUMAN NATURE OF JESUS--AS 
REVELATION AND LIFE.’ 
By CHARLEs H. CUTTER. 


ESUS of Nazareth has ever won the homage of men. 
Men who differ not a little in their attitude to- 
ward the Christian Church and to its doctrine confess 
in common the attractiveness of Jesus’s character. There 
never was a life, is the consent of all, which shone 80 
resplendent with the graces of humanity ; never a life fn 
which the excellencies of human nature blended with so 
winning a grace. All! others are limited on this side or 
that; this limitation is also their individuality. Jesus 
is unique because he is complete on every side, and in 
him every virtue is delicately poised. 

But while men have thus owned the intrinsic beauty 
and symmetry of Jesus’s human character, they have 
not always recognized it as Revelation. Do we who 
receive Jesus Christ as the revelation of God—do we 
as readily see in him also the revelation of man? Ifthe 
Son of man is but the expression of humanity, he is not a 
revelation to humanity ; for, however perfectly he sums 
up what is in man, if he does no more he reveals noth- 
ing. To reveal humanity is more than to express it. 
To reveal human nature {s to give more than fs already 
contained in it. To show, therefore, that the human 
nature of Jesus is indeed a revelation {is to show that it 
is a new humanity. If we cannot find in the natural 
man the elements of the human nature of Jesus, and if 
we discover that Jesus, as a man, {is something other 
than man as we know him, we may conclude that 
in Jesus Christ we have a revelation of men. 

We turn first to the inquiry, Cin we find in man the 
constituent elements of Christ’s human nature? Is he 
the expression of the race—its perfect flower, its ripest 
fruitage ? 

Gather, if you will, the excellencies of a]] others who 
have lived. Take a virtue bere and a virtue there ; sum 
them up, all in one grand personality. Such an anom 
aly, were it possible, is not Jesus Christ. He is not the 
collective man; to think of him as such is, I hardly 


need say, to rob him of real personality, and to miss 


the significance of his personality. The study of men 
does not give—Jesus Christ. 

If he is not the sum of bumanity, is he a new 
humanity ? If we cannot find him in man, can we 
fiod the new man in him? In other words, has the 
buman nature of Jesus the marks of u revelation? 
With Jesus Christ something new came into human 
thought and life. He gave ideals and motives that were 
absolutely new : the true thought of service ; love asalaw 
of life ; obedience to the divine will as the end of life; 
the regal beauty of self-sacrifice—these, with life and 
immortality, ‘‘ He hath brought to ligbt.” 

Let me be more explicit : Jesus reveals man to him- 
self even asasinner. Does man need a revelation, you 
ask, to know this? Is there anything in his life which 
he knows better? From the beginning has be not strug 
gled with sin—has he not suffered for sin? He may 
need a revelation of divine truth, but surely, one would 
say, he knows the fact of sin well enough! Man does. 
indeed, know the fact of sin without a revelation ; that 
is given in experience; but man does not know the 
nature of sin until he knows himself in Christ ; then he 
sees what sin is—an affront to God, a holy and loving 
God. In knowing Christ a man first learns true peni- 
tence; the knowledge of sin, apart from Christ, always 
ends in recklessness or despair, while the consciousness 
of sin, quickened by the revelation of Christ, is always 
accompanied by a sense of dignity and greatness. As 
one has said, “‘ Our grief is but our grandeur in dis- 
guise.” A great truth of Christianity is visibly inter- 
preted in the simple words of the Gospels, ‘‘He sat 
down to meat with publicans and sinners.” 

In the revelation (of himself) given in Christ, man 
knows himself, not only as he is—he knows himeelf as 
he ought to be, as he may be. The intention and the 
possibility of his human nature are realized in his Lord. 
We cannot doubt that. In this respect, at least, man 
needed a revelation. He had been told that he was cre- 
ated in the image of God—but how obscure, how dis 
torted, this image bad become! More than this no study 
of his origin could give his destiny. It is full of pathos 
—man’s struggle to know himself, to answer the ques- 
tion that would cry out and would not be satisfied. 
‘* We must wait for one,” sald Plato, “‘ be it a God ora 
God-inspired man, who will teach us our religious duties 
and take away the darkness from oureyes.” Jesus Christ 
c-me ; he has taken away the darkness from our eyes, 
and in him, who is Light, we see what we are, what 
we are for, what we may become. 

To know J-sus Christ, then, is to know myself, and I 
know myéelf only in knowing him; I know myeelf in 
«ll my darkest need, my noblest destiny. I am ‘com. 
plete in him.” 


' Read at Andover Seminary, June, 1886, 


The genius of Shakespeare isin this : that he portrays 
human nature on so many sides, and so truly. He has 
read the heart of man with unerring insight, and has 
interpreted man to” himself in words of undying truth. 
I read his words : 

** Poor and content is rich, and rich enough.”’ 

That is true. Many have thought so, while no one has 
expressed it so well. I turn to the words of Jesus: 
** Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom 
of heaven.” ‘‘ What thing is this?” ‘‘ What new doc. 
trine is this ?” I read the Queen’s consolation to Ham. 
let: ‘Thou know’st ’tis common ; all that lives must 
die ;” or the King’s: ‘‘ This must beso.” I turn to the 
consolation Jesus gives to Martha: ‘‘ I am the resurrec-. 
tion and the life.” ‘‘ Never spake man like this man.” 
I read the warning of Gratiano - 


‘* You have too much respect upon the world. 
They lose it that do buy it with much care.”’ 


How true that is ! and it will never be put more happily. 
I turn to the words of Jesus: *‘ Whosoever will save his 
life shall lose it”—no less true, and perfectly expressed 
—but what is this: ‘‘ And whosoever will lose his life for 
my sake shall find it” (Matt. xvi., 25) This is more than 
a true account of myself. The words of Jesus are, in- 
deed, no less true to my heart and life than the words of 
Shakespeare, but there is an added something ; this 
something, this new element, is—Revelation! Shake- 
speare interprets man ; Jesus reveals man. 

I believe that the recognition of our Lord’s human 
nature as revelation should have a larger place in our 
thought. We receive our Divine Redeemer as the Reve- 
lation of God ; no Jess let us welcome him as the Revela. 
tion of man. It is significant to our human nature; 
how significant we can hardly estimate. The revelation 
of humanity given in Christ shows how congenial the 
human is to the divine ; in its true estate so akin to God 
that he can best reveal himself in and throughit. As 
we comprehend this fundamental truth of the Incarna- 
tion, we shall cease to think unworthily of ourselves ; we 
shall not hesitate to say that Jesus was, in truth, a man, 
for fear of denying that he was indeed divine ; we shall 
more naturally think of him as human even now. 
Although exalted to the right hand of the Father, he is 
now, and as truly as ever, ‘‘our elder brother ”—for in 
his essential nature he is ‘‘ one with us.” 

In one of his graceful essays Addison remarks: 
‘‘Longinus excuses Homer handsomely when he says 
the poet made his gods like men that he might make his 
men appear like the gods.” This characteristic feature 
of Homer’s work suggests, by way of contrast, the truth 
of Christianity, in which kinship between the divine and 
the human is demonstrated for the first time, not by 
degrading the thought of divinity, but by ennobling the 
idea of humanity. And is it not noteworthy that hope 
for man goes hand in hand with faith in Christ ? ({t was 


-to a doubting world that Christ came; man had lost 


faith in himself ; the prevailing tone of thought was one 
of despair.) Nothing has been more characteristic of 
Christianity than that it never despairsof man. ‘* For 
ihe Son of man came to seek and to save that which was 
lost.” To believe in Christ is to believe in man; to 
lose faith in Christ is to lose faith in man. And this 
because in the person of the God-man is something 
greater than even his work. In him our nature finds 
its true dignity ; and it is perhaps as true to-day as when 
Luther said so—we need to speak of our Lord’s human 
nature with new tongues, that we may also learn to 
speak of our own with new tongues. 

In the person of our Lord we have somethiog more 
than a revelation. Jesus is the revelation of a new 
humanity ; but that is not the whole truth. He is the 
Life of a new humanity! We have seen that the 
buman nature of Jesusis not theexpression or the re flec- 
tion of man ; we now take the next step, to the thought 
that a new humanity expresses and reflectahim. The 
glowing words of the Apostle, ‘‘ Till we all come in 
the unity of the faith and of the knowledgeof the Son 
of God unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the 
stature of the fullness of Christ”—these words are no 
longer the language merely of prophecy ; they come to 
us as the record of history. 

The bold conception of a new humanity, which in all 
its variety should be the very counterpart of Obrist’s, 
is to us more than a noble hope, for we see it working 
toward its realization. 

We failed to find Jesus in man ; we found the new 
man in him. Now we discover (the reflection of) him in 
the new humanity. 

From the day that Jesus gathered his disciples about 
him in Galflee a new thing has come into human life. 
The men who followed Jesus were not like one another, 
yet all became more and more like him. Peter, John, 
and Thomas became Christians without at the same time 
ceasing to be Peter, John, and Thomas, and so the new 
life—the Christ life—began. Project the outlines of 
this growth in Palestine upon a larger field, at the 
distance of centuries, and you have the same picture, 
though wondrously enlarged. The history of Christian 
missions is the history of the growth of this now 


humanity. To-day it says with Paul : “‘ Not as though 
I had already attained, neither were already perfect, 
but I follow after.” None the Jess truly may it also say : 
* Yet not I, but Christ liveth in me.” 

This fact given—a new humanity which is unmistak- 
ably like Christ’s—how are we to account for {it ? Can it 
be explained apart from Christ himeelf ? Starting with 
the facts of the new humanity. are we not led to Jesus 
Christ for their explanation ? He has been aptly called 
‘the center of gravity in the moral sphere,” and, surely, 
the swinging planets do not bear more faithful witness 
to the power of the sun than does the shining path of 
mavy a Christian life to the attractiv: ness of bim who 
is the ‘‘Lizht of the world.” All heve not the same 
orbit, but all own a common center. To the pereon of 
Jesus, then, we must look for an adequate explanation 
of the facts we bave to account for ; over against the 
unfversal brotherhood of the new humanity there must 
be some corresponding reality in Jesus Christ. It ts the 
universality of bis person. The universality of Jews {s 
his fndividuality. Unlike all others, he {s related to all 
others. The person of Jesus is un'que, not merely be- 
cause his character 1s so well rounded on every side, but 
because he stands related to al] men—to men of every 
race. Is it not significant that Mozoomdar, of Indfa, 
and Oount Tolstol, of Russia, own a common Lord ? 
Is it not interesting that each finds in his Master seme- 
thing of bimeelf? The Italian student of Shakespeare 
thinks that Hamlet {s an Italian ; the Frenchman thinks 
he is French ; the truth, of course, is that Ham'et isa 
man. So Mozoomdar tells us of the Ortental Christ: 
the truth is that Christ {s a man, and so truly a man 
that in him “‘ there is neither Jew nor Grek,” for “ all 
are one in Christ Jesus.” He is the epiritual head of 
the race—the second Adam; which means that every 
man, be be Oriental or Western, finds the goal of bis 
life in him, and comes to his truest moral and epiritual 
development only as he comes into relation with him. 

Bat what fe the nature of this relation ? 

On the one hand is the new humanity, on the other 
hand the universal person ; the two are related. We ask, 
How are they related? To say that Jesus produces a 
new humanity, that + new humanity re fircts him, that 
he is the power of the new humanity, or that he is the 
center of gravity in the moral spbere—al! such terms 
suggest physical and mechanical! rather than ethical and 
spiritual relations. Jesus, too, is more than example; 
the force of example is utterly inadequate to account 
for the facts. As we found it necessary to go beyond 
the thought of expression to that of revelation, so now 
we must go beyond the idea of example to that of Ife. 
Jesus is more than the expression of man—bhe rew als 
man ; 60 he is more than an example for men—he is the 
life of men. 

The truth fs given in our Lord’s own familiar words, 
**T am the vine, ye are the branches.” .The relation be 
tween Jesus and the new humanity is a ri/a/ relation. I 
do not attempt to analyze it I wish simply to state the 
fact that the relation is a vital one—that ‘‘in Him was 
life, and the life was the light of men.” S> also it is 
written, ‘‘ The first man Adam became a living soul ; 
the last Adam became a life-giving spirit.” 

We cannot rest in the thought of the human nature 
of Jesus us the revelation and the life of a new 
bumanity, if we see the significance of such a relation. 
If he is the life of men, he {s more than man. ‘“‘ The 
second man” must indeed be ‘‘the Lord from heaven.” 
Our thought of the human nature of Jesus, so far, then, 
from disparaging bis true divinity, leads us upto ft ; for 
the “‘Son of man” can be none other than the ‘‘ Sun of 
God.” 


THE TRAMP.’ 
By THe Rev. Myron W. REeEp. 


HE tramp must be accounted for, and he can be. 

You remember Charles Dickens’s character sketch 
of ‘‘Chadband”? Charles Dickenss clergymen and 
preachers are a peculiar people. Chadband had *‘ Poor 
Joe,” he who was “ moving on,” in front of him, and 
thus holds forth: “We have here among us, my 
friends,” says he, ‘‘a heathen, a dweller in the tents of 
‘Tom all alone,’ and a mover on upon the surface of 
the earth, We have here among us, my friends, a 
brother and a boy, devoid of pazents, devoid of re. 
lations, devoid of flocks and herds, devoid of gold 
and silver and of precious stones. Now, my friends, 
why do f say he {fs devoid of these possessions—why, 
why ishe? Mr. Chadband states the question as if he 
were propounding an entirely new riddle, of much Inge- 
nuity and merit, to Mr. Snageby, and entreatiog him 
not to give it up.” Whatever Mr. Snagsby may have 
done, I do not propose to give it up. 

One of the new conditions which help to account for 
the tramp is labor-saving machinery. A great deal of 
old-fashioned hand work issupplanted. I have to visita 
museum or a New England garret to see a flax wheel 

? One of four sermons preached at Denver, Colorado, in Jan. 
and February, 1886. 
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or a spinning-wheel, or a hand-loom. The scythe and 
the cradle have gone the way of the sickle and the 
threshing floor. The Sunday-school teacher of fifty 
years ago, coming to the words of the Testament, ‘* His 
fan is in his hand, and be will thoroughly purge his 
floor,” did not have to stop and explain what the ‘fan’ 
was. It went out with the measured thump of the 
** flail” on the barn floor, and the song of the mower’s 
scythe in the red clover. All pastoral poetry of the 
past century is very useless to a modern child. He 
does not know the meaning of the terms. You can’t 
explain ice to a Central African. An Enelish lady 
brought up on Thomeon’s ‘‘ Seasons” and books of the 
pastoral order visited our owm Ar!zonu, and professed 
tbat she wished to see ashepberd. Her guide took her 
up to one, sitting on bis heels, in the coor of a ‘dug. 
out.” He was a dirty, stupld-looking little man, but 
meant well) She thus addressed him: *‘ Gentle shep 
herd, wind thy horn.” And be answered; ‘‘ Ma'am, I 
hain’t got no horn.” She was dis{llusioned. 

Why does apt everybody learn a trade ? spend seven 
years as an apprentice and be a master workman ? Some 
tramps have learned a trade, but it is now useless. The 
thing he lesrned to make is now made by a machine. 
It mustered bim out. The g of lasts used to be 
done by hand. I have seen a last machine. You put 
in a pattern, and then put in a chunk of wood and let 
on the steam, and the pattern wil! move along, and the 
chunk of wood wi!] move along, and the saw will work 
on it, and it will drop out a perfect twin to the pattern. 
All the man bas to do is to put in chunks of wood 
and pull on a lever. The machine supplants many men. 
In every village there is a man with a knot in bis fore- 
head inventing something in wood and iron to do the 
work of a hundred men—of a thousand men. The 
application of the steam brake discharged several 
brakesmen. Can 8 man with a stomach in him compete 
with a thing that can live without bread and without 
sleep? A man cannot cat coal and run forty miles an 
hour. Probably horseshoeing is the only trede that 
steam or lightning will not soon interfere with. The 
blacksmith nowadays does not make many things ; he 
cannot afford to do it. He, for the most part, mends 
things. 

Why does not a boy learn atrade? The answer is 
evident. Goethe long ago sald to the effect: ‘‘ Do not 
teach the boy a trade ; teach him mechanics, the general 
laws, 80 that, whatever is invented to throw him out of 
a special] trade, he can quickly turn his head and his 
hand to another.” 

The man who simply throws in a chunk of wood to 
see it come outa last, or a spoke, ora bub, is not so 
much of a man as the one who fifty years ago made 
these by band, selected the timber, and made the thing 
bimeelf. The man who made the “wonderful one- 
horse shay,’’ every part of it, and put it together, had a 
delight in it that the modern employee of Mr. Stude- 
baker misses. The workman to-day in « great factory 
is part of a machine. It is not good for the mind or 
heart of man. 

In Mr. Ruskin’s comipg kingdom he wil) have em- 
ployed only natural forces—wind and wave, horses, and 
hands and brains of men. No mules, nosteam. But 
stop invention! One might as well try to stop light or 
lightning. I sball continue to write sermons with a 
quill, or with ‘ Faber No. 2,” but my successor will seat 
himeelf ata thing with keys and wires, and turn out 
something that a compositor can set up without profan 
ity. Weare all the time setting muscle free. But what 
is the muscle we discharge goipg to do? Suppose we 
mob Arkwright, kill him, break up his machine that 
supplants the labor of man? Arkwright’s invention 
enables one man to do as much work as 130 men could 
do before ; discharges, to learn another trade, 129 men. 
It takes the place of miliions of men in England 
alone. 

But suppose you kill him and break up his machine, 
some other man wil! pick up the pleces and put them 
together again. You would sti]! have the machine, and 
a murder, on yourhands. There is no remedy that way. 
Vanderbilt prophesied that fn ten years grass would 
grow in the ‘‘ Erie Canal,” a public work of which 
De Witt Clinton said he would die happy if he lived to 
see it finished. 

The ‘ shirt” that Hood wrote his pathetic song about 
was stitched by hand. 

**O men with sisters dear ! 
O men with mothers and wives ! 
It 18 not linen you're wearing out, 
But buman creatures’ lives. 
Stitch ! stitch ! stitch! 
In poverty, hunger, and dirt, 
Sewing at once with a double thread 
A sbroud as well as a shirt.”’ 

Is the music of the sewing machine any more mu- 
sical ? 

My friend buys a suit of clothes—woolen goods—for 
$10. The suit, I admit, is cheap, but the cheapness Is 
horribly dear to somebody. The foot on the treadle of 
the machine that made that suit of clothes was very 


tired, I am sure. Heroes and saints may endure this 
kind of thing: but what percentage of us are heroes 
and saints? And yet I have seen a large room full of 
women making overalls, at fifty-five cents a dozen; 
the air of the room so vile, that I, accustomed to vile 
air, could not stay any longer than to get the items of 
work and wages. Hood could sing his sad song again as 
appropriately as ever, and sing it in America. 

There {s earth enough, food enough ; there is not 
kindness enough. 

Man is not naturally atramp. WNatively, he has as 
much Jocality as a cat. He loves his birthplace, his 
“* altar and his fire,” the graves of his fathers. The Win. 
nebago Indian, swindled, starved, coaxed, and driven 
from Wisconsin to Nebraska, returns in less than three 
years. He comes not back asa tribe, but one by one. All 
that are living find their way back. He found his burial- 
ground plowed and leveled, but he knew where it was. 
Soon after the forced migration of this tribe I raw 
one of them, the Indian womap Mary, and I asked her 
if her people were contented in Nebraska. ‘‘ Yes,” she 
said, ‘‘ as people are contented to die.” Wisconsin was 
the home of this people beyond memory of man. The 
feet of generations of kinsmen had worn the trails deep 
Not a river but was an old friend, not a lake but smiled 
recognition. 

These Winnebagoes came back t© Wisconsin by the 
drift and instinct which bring back the robin to the tree 
where his cradle swings. 

80 we have heard the prayer of Chief Joseph—ban- 
ished to the flat and feverish Indian Territory. He 
asked to go back to his home. ‘‘Give me one little 
mountain,” he raid, and within a year he and the rem 
nant of his people have gone back to the place they 
knew as children. 

Man {fs not naturally a tramp. ‘‘ The sunny plains 
and deep indigo transparent ekles of Italy are all indiffer. 
ent to the great sick heart of Walter Scott; but on the 
back of the Apennines, in wild spring weather, the sight 
of bleak Scotch firs and snow spotted heath and deso- 
lation brings tears into his eyes.” All the great Scotch- 
man cared for in Rome was the tomb of one of the 
Stuarts. 

Eskimo Joe, brought from the Arctic to New York 
and petted by civilization, soon lost his appetite and 
heart, apd never regained them until] he was back 
again in the Jand of darkness and ice. Then he took a 
pint of oil and acbunk of walrus, and came to himself. 
One of the ploneers of Wisconsin, after twenty years of 
life ou the Sleepy Fox River, went back to his old home 
in New York. He wld meaboutit. He got off at the 
station at Potsdam and walked along up to the old 
rocky farm at the ‘‘Ox Bow,” looking about him for 
old friends. He saw by the roadside a Canada thistle. 
He stopped and took off his hat, and saluted it, ‘‘ How 
do you do, sir?” In a country smaller than this is, 
four hundred and fifty millions of people stay at home 
for the most part, and visit yearly the tombs of their 
fathers ; each man, the tomb of his father and mother. 
Alone there, and in silence, he kneels and worships. 
J seph, about to die in the land of the stranger, made 
his bretbren swear that they would carry up his bones 
to his birthplace. 

Is man naturally atramp? Is ft love of adventure 
that sends the pilgrims over the sea’? Is it love of vag- 
abonding that sends the Irish peasants and the Scotch 
crofter over the sea’ Oh, no! If any people love 
home it is these. 

I notice a poetic justice in this world. The tramp 
does not suffer alone. The people who make him, and 
allow him to be, suffer with him. Is Eogland happy 
to-dsy Is Irelanda pleasant thoughtto her? Croft 
ers have been driven out of Scotland to make room for 
sheep. The outcome has not been profitable. Sheep 
are close feeders, and pull at the roots of grass. The 
land that supported crofters, men, women, and children, 
is now refusing to support sheep. The landlord of the 
North of Scotland is far from gay. ‘‘ His lot is nota 
happy one.” There is more money tn justice than in the 
lack of it. The slave tilled lands of Virginia seem to have 
been cursed. The life has gone out of the earth. What 
did God say to Cain? ‘‘ Thouart cursed upon the earth 
which has opened to receive thy brother’s blood : when 
thou tillest the earth it shall not yleld unto thee her 
strepgth.” The earth is sensitive to the temper of the 
man who lives upon her. Work the earth that you may 
receive and not give, work it in strife with your neigh- 
bor, and the earth wil] not yield her strength. The war 
did not make the planters of the South bankrupt; it 
found them so. The sweat of slaves is not good for 
land. Ireland to-day is leached ; the land is starved. 
The rent cannot be got out of it. 

This Mother Earth under our feet has an instinct. She 
knows the spirit of the man who asks her for bread. It 
is not luck that the Apache, the Spanish dagger, and the 
tarantula live on the same plain. 

How came Hagar in the wilderness ? Abraham turned 
her face to the desert, and told her to ‘‘moveon.” The 
Bedouin who plunders and kills the traveler to-day is a 
son of Ishmael, The hate that was kindled in the breast 


of the innocent child, cast off by bis father, flames yet 
in the heart of arace. He takes toll of the children of 
Isane. Thege is no economy in injustice. 

Whence come French KR -volutions, Chartiams, revolts, 
long strikes? There is a pressure somewhere. When 
Marie Antoinette was told that the people had po bread, 
she answered, ‘‘ Why don’t they eat cake?” Her igno- 
rance and indifference had a great deal to do with her 
scaffold. We must clear our minds of the pestilent 
notion that one class can suffer al.ne. 

Society isa body. You may despise your little toe, 
curl it under in a narrow boot; but, remember, a little 
toe abused cam make a whole man miserable. It can 
lay himup. He may have to devote himseif to that ilule 
toe. The pauper in East London and the Prince of 
Wales both have the same kind of typhoid fever. from 
the same cause. Louls, the magn'ficent king of France, 
died of confluent smal! pox—caught it from his picbetan 
gatekeeper. 

After reading of the caving in of coal mines and the 
explosions in coal mines, due to negligence on the part of 
men in their haste to get rich, it is cheerful to note that 
there is once in a while a place where there {sg n0 caving 
in and no “explosion” and no murder of men. [| 
noiice that the men who are kilied in these frequent 
*cavings in” of mines are all workmen, and that, of the 
people who risk their lives to seek and save the lost, 
not one is a proprietor. Within ten years there have 
been more than two thousand of these preventabie acci 
dents in Pennsylvania alone. A few convictions and 
a few hangings would make these accidents fewer, 
but it is pleasant to note ‘‘a bright light in the cloud.”’ 
The Willimantic Thread Works is an example. Jus. 
tice, kindness, pay in cash and comfort. I have read 
the report of a manufacturer in England. He is a 
Quaker. He employs one thousand men. He has 
striven in all ways to attach his workmen to him, to lift 
them up and their chiidren. He gives them an interest 
in his business, and takes an interest in theirs. Across 
the way lives another maoufacturer. He keeps a thou- 
sand men. He does nothing for them, treats them as 
machinery. These workmen are constantly getting into 
mutiny, into broils, are tullen and suiky. Every six 
months there isa strike. Every one mouth, every day, 
every hour, they are fretting their empioyer, pilfuring 
from him, wasting and idling far him. ‘‘| would not,” 
says the Quaker, ‘‘ exehange my workmen for his, with 
seven thousand pounds to boot.” Read the bietory of 
Volonel Forney, editor and proprietor of ihe Philadel- 
phia ‘‘ Presa,”’ and see how that office went on year after 
year in peace—men as loyal to bim as clans to a chief. 

How is it that, when a ship springs a leak and 
threatens wreck, the captain is the last to leave? He 


ig not first into the lifeboat, he is the last. Even ina 


late case he gave his chance to a stowaway. Whata 
how! of indignation if he should be the first to save him- 
self! How would it do for a ‘‘ captain of industry,” a 
proprietor, to do in disaster on land what his brother 
captain does on thesea ? Let us hear soun of a proprietor 
of a coal mine golpg down after an explosiun to see if 
they are all dead. 

Taking a few bonds in war time, interest and prin- 
cipal to be paid tn gold, and going to the front to be shot 
at, are quite different things. More community of risk 
and more community of gain would he)p matters much. 
Hard times mean, to a rich man, withdrawing his capil. 
tal, discharging his workmen, but his eating and drink- 
ing goeson. There is the pain of not makiog money 
bout it, but there fs no loas of the needs of life to wile 
or child or self. But what does a discharge mean toa 
worker in cotton or fron or coal? The relation of a 
workman to his employer is too much on a purely cash 
basis ; hired Hessian basis-—‘‘I have hired you to be 
shot at ; now be shotat.” Youcan’t makes good soldier 
that way. How do they manage this thing on a whale- 
ship ? Does the skipper discharge a man ia mid-ocean ? 
Every man has an interest in the search for whales . 
not simply wages, buta share. That makes the crew. 
lively. The business they are in is their business. 
Rarely you bear of cruelty or mutiny on a whaler. How, 
did the old feudal baron hold his retainers? By some 
hold on their hearts, In good times he loved them, In 
hard times they loved him—faced outward and builta 
wall of breasts about him. 

What any tramp needs is not more freedom to move 
on, but a chance to stay. He needs care, guidance, and 
recognition. Why, even s dog needs more than a ken- 
nel and food ; he needs the hand of his master. Put 
him out to board two hundred miles away, and what 
will he do? Refuse to eat, slip his collar over his head, 
and make a bee-line for home, and arrive, and, inexpress. 
ively glad, lay his head on his master’s knee—tbis in a 
dog whose forefather was a wolf. Pvor and battercd as, 
my tramp looks, he was once loved by a woman whom, 
perhaps, he cannot remember, and is loud by Goa, 
although he does not believe it. ee 

I have taken ccnsiderable time of yours and mine 
with this question. But it isa large quesiion. No one 


can better afford to discuss {t than a minister of Jesul 
Carist, who remembers that his Master was poor Mag 
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born in a borrowed manger, and buried in a borrowed 
grave. 


‘It is great, and there is nothing greater, than to make 
some nook of God's creation a little more fruftful, better, 
more worthy ; to make some human heart a little wiser, 
happier, more blessed, less cursed.” We may not 
reform the whole world, but this, at least, we may do. 


CHEER FOR DESPONDENT SOULS.’ 


T is a very happy thing for us, I think, that the dis. 
ciples were not model men and represented as per- 
fect characters, for we could not then have learned the 
Master's way of dealing with human weakness and in- 
firmity. Itisa blessed thing that, respecting their sin- 
fulness and weakness, we can see how grace bore with 
and sustained them ; and we may see, also, how beset- 
ting sin in us can be dealt with by a loving Father. It 
is a very happy thing that we have their failings and 
errors recorded ; no evil extenuated, no fault exagger- 
ated, but things represented just as they were. Surely 
we may take courage, if we are deepondent, in remem 
bering how the Master bore with those first believers, 
and assisted them in thelr weakness, and gave them 
work to do, and enabled them to make great progress. 

I think it fs a very happy thing for us that this inci 
dent about Thomas has been recorded so fully. He is 
an aposile who has a very large succession, and the way 
our Lord was pleased to deal with him has in {t great 


It ts always . great drawback to stay away from the 
meetings of believers. Non-church-goers are always the 
losers of benifits. Now, Thomas was not present when 
Jesus appeared to the disciples. Why? It is not hard 
for me to understand, with the insight we have into his 
disposition. The other disciples told him, ‘‘ We have 
seen the Lord.” Itisa good hint to us to tell others 
when we have had blessed views while waiting upon 
the Lord. When, in the Western country, a man thinks 
he has discovered an oi] well, or a gold mine, he keeps 
silent. Ifa man wants to buy a lot in this city, he holds 
his peace til] the bond is signed, lest the price be raised. 
Bat in this case there is no necessity. The Lord vouch 
safes his divine Presence to all who will receive him. 
‘We have seen the Lord,” say the disciples. Then it 
was that Thomas uttered his famous ultimatum, ‘‘ Except 
I shall see in his hands the print of the nails, and put 
my finger into the print of the nails, and thrust my hand 
into his side, I will not believe.” Poor Thomas has 
been greatly criticised. His language is intensified by 
our version. There is a tone of harshness in his words, 
** Thrust my band into his side,” which is not warranted 
in the origifal. In the revieed edition you will see 
** thrust ” {is left out. 

Many times you make up your mind regarding the 
meaning of what a man says by what you know of the 
map. You remember that when Lazarus was sick, 
Jesus had gone into obscurity, away from the infuriated 
Jews. When he had received the message, and, after 
delaying for two days, said to his disciples, ‘‘ Let us go 
into Judea again,” there was almost a dispute among 
them, the dieciples urging him not to return. It was in 
vain, and then Thomas spoke to his fellow-disciples, 
** Let us also go, that we may die with him.” It is as 
though hesaid, ‘‘ This isour Master. We cannot change 
his purpose. Wecannot help him. We cannot hinder 
him. Thatishis way. Hewilll go. Hewilldie. Let 
us go, that we may die with him.” There was weakness 
of faith, but there was splendid courage, chivalrous 
devotion, profound depth of attachment. He was nat- 
urally despondent, inclined to see the worst side of 
things. Such tendencies are sometimes the result of 
physical causes. They may be the result of many and 
keen disappointments. They may be caused by unfa 
vorable surroundings, long endured. But many good 
men and women have euch dispositions. Some inherit 
them. Not one severe word did Christ speak to Thomas. 

Again, on another occasion, when the Lord told the 
disciples of his going away to “ prepare a place” for 
them, and of coming again to recefve them to himself, 
Thomas spoke, and said, ‘‘ Lord, we know not whither 
thou goest, and how can we know the way?” There is 
the same despondency. It is as though he said, “‘ There, 
now! He is going away. He says we are to go, too, 
afterward, but we do not know where he js going. How 
can we know the way if we do not know where he is 
going ?” Did Jesus rebuke him? Notatall. Instead, 
he instructed him. He explained to him, ‘‘I am the 
way, the truth, and the life.” As though he had said, 
* Why, Thomas, I am going, and will show you the 
way, and you shall come when I come again, and re 
ceive you to myself, that where I am you may be also. 
I am the way.” Oh, how gracious! Oh, how tender 
was the way the Lord instructed Thomas ! 

And yet there is the same disposition when the disci- 
ples say to him, ‘‘ We have seep the Lord.” ‘“' Well,” 


1 By the Rev. John Hall, D.D., LL.D. (Presbyterian), in the 
Fits Avenue Presbyteriap Church, New York. 


seems to be his reflection, ‘‘I have seen him dead and 
in the tomb. I have been to the sepulcher. Except I 
sbali see in his hands the print of the nails, and put my 
finger into the print of the nails, and my hand Into his 
side, I will not believe.” It is not temper; it is nota 
rebellious disposition ; it is not a spirit of obstinacy ; it 
is not a spirit of pride: it is the outcome of a deep 
despondency. 

Notice how Christ dealt with Thomas. Notice the 
condescension. After eight days the Lord appears to 
the disciples again, as they are gathered with closed 
doors, and Thomas is with them. Therels a voice, and 
Christ, in their midst, is speaking, ‘‘ Peace be unto 
you.” And what now? Thomas is singled out. 
Thomas is addressed, and in this way : ‘‘ Reach hither 
thy finger, and behold my hands ; and reach hither thy 
hand, and thrust it into my side: and be not faithless, 
but believing ;” or, do so, not because you are unbellev- 
ing, but that you may become belleving. The Greek 
might be very properly translated this way. 

‘*My Lord and my God.” Taomas’s confession of 
faith is one of the briefest and most eloquent. The 
gloom is all gone. The shadows are past. It fs all 
right, and the heart is glad. And then Jesus epeaks 
again. There is not a bit of reproof. Thomas’s admis- 
sion bas been genuine, honest. ‘‘ Thomas, because thou 
hast seen me, thou hast believed ;” and he is told there 
are those who have not seen and yet have believed, and 
they are blessed. Then let us try to welcome to belief on 
adequate evidence, if others do not see. Let us re- 
member the Lord’s treatment of Thomas. 

And now I want to ask a few questions: Are there 
any of you who have something in common with 
Thomas? Are there any of you who are slow and hes!- 
tating to belleve the good things of the Word of God ? 
Ido not blame you. There are reasonsforit. Perhaps 
they may be found in ill health, in unpropitious sur- 
roundings, or continual overwork, until all seems dark, 
so that there isn’t a star in your horizon. I suppose it 
is well that there should be a Thomas in almost every 


group. A Thomas may keep a family from rushing 


things as they otherwise would. He msy be an excel 
lent member of a business firm. In a company he may 
keep watch and guard when carelessness would be ruin. 
In a crew he may be vigilant when there is danger of 
falling intc criminal neglect. He does not sce the bright 
side ; but I tell you where he can go in his despair. 
He can go to the Master: he can look !nto his face ; he 
can cry to him ; he can implore, ‘‘ Ob, send forth thy 
light and truth.” And He willhear. You love him. 
You want to behis. You try todohis will. He will 
let you come near to him, and when you do 60 he will 
help you. ‘‘My Lord and my God.” Do you make 
this confeesitn ? Do you trust him as divine? You 
feel at times the approach of physica] weakness, and the 
signs, it may be, of final dissolution and the lessening 
distance of the grave. Can you look over the green open 
ing and say in the gloom, ‘‘ My Lord and my God”? 
This is your privilege. 

Some one may object: ‘‘ Why, if Jesus deals in this 
kind manner with the doubting, why may not pesst- 
mists, and agnostics, and al] unbelieving ones, be classed 
with Thomas and receive the same help as he? Ah! 
they are notlike Thomas. Thomas was a true follower 
of Christ. Thomas loved Christ. Thomas sat at his 
feet. Thomas looked to Christ as his Master, and 
showed willingness to suffer with him and to die with 
him. J.et them do so also, and then they will find 
him. But let us try to have them dothis. Let us give 
them all appropriate evidence. And let us, ourselves, 
be among those who can say of Christ, ‘‘ Whom having 
not seen we love.” Letus be of those who can say, 
“ We walk by faith, not by sight.” And that we may 
get a fuller, nearer view of our privilege, let us turn to 
the eleventh chapter of Hebrews, that splendid picture 
gallery of the heroes, God’s saints and martyrs. And 
let us have the same faith, the ‘‘substance of things 
hoped for,” that they had. Have this same falth, and, 
like them, you, too, will come off conquerors through 
him who hath loved you and hath given himself for 
you ; and, like them, you will have ‘‘a crown of glory 
that fadeth not away.” May God bless tous the preach. 
ing of his Word.—[{Homiletic Monthly. 


God comes into one life through one experience, but, 
having come through that experience, he spreads himself 
then through all the life. He occupies the entire house. 
Thereare many histories among you, my friends, that 
will bear testimony of this. God revealed himsslf to you 
first when he cured you of your sickness, but the God 
who then came to you you have found since in one who 
can do many another thing besides making sick people 
well. Nay, 80 complete fs the knowledge of himself 
which he gives us, when he has once entered {nw us, 
that very often the God who showed himself first as the 
Healer of sickness has appeared by and by again as the 
Sender of sickness, and even the Summoner of souls by 
death, and been recognized throughout all the tears of 
sorrow by that knowledge of him that wes won in the 


bright atmosphere cf joy. 
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HINTS AND HELPS. 


By a LAYMAN. 


HERE is a drive from Coventry to Kenilworth, in 
England, which is regarded as the finest in Eng- 
land. As you drive from Coventry toward Kenilworth 
one generally remarks : ‘‘ This must be the most lovely 
drive in the kingdom.” ‘‘ No,” the local philosopher 
replies, ‘‘there is one more charming drive—it is the 
drive from Kenilworth to Coventry.” The Book of 
John would be matchless in prospect were {t not for its 
retrospect. 
How much the love of a thing softens moral asper- 
ities! When we had up for consideration fn the Sun- 
day school in my class the questions raised by Jesus’s 
making wine, one of the members of the class was 
asked whether he thought cider {s the devil’s kindling- 
wood, After hesitating a moment he said: “I like 
cider pretty well myself.” That was amply definite 
without amplification. 


Can a man be of God who coes things we have been 
in the habit of regarding as ungodly? The ninth of 
John says, ‘‘ Yes.” Half our religion consists in tena- 
clously doing things that have no more /ndissoluble 
connection with the kingdom of God than the bag has 
with the pudding, or the will-o’-the-wisp with a departed 
spirit. 


Men puzzle their brains needlessly over speculative 
theologies who might be converted to spiritual religion 
if they would go among men whose lives have been 
transformed and who really give evidence of a new 
birth. When you begin to doubt the new birth, be 
sure you never experienced it. A real regeneration 
bears witness unto theologic formalism, !n the words of 
the ninth of John: ‘‘ Whereas! iras blind, now I see,” 
Many men are trying to get to heaven by an intellectual 
procces, forgetting ‘tis not with the head, but with the 
heart, that belief is unto righteousness. 


** Eyes have their habits,” sald an optician to me the 
other day. ‘‘I have taken eyes that were deformed, 
and put lenses over them that corrected the deformity, 
and my customer could not wear them. His eyes were 
so accustomed to seeing wrongly that when their errors 
were corrected they would not believe in the corrections. 
Eyes have to be cajoled and coaxed, and sometimes I 
have to use three or four intermediary lenses before I 
can get the eyes to see straight.” I think if I were to 
found a school of the prophets I would have one seer 
acquainted with the optic nerve. 


You may be born sound in the brain and unsound ifn 
the windows of the brain, or the tympanum of the brain, 
or otherwise. To be born biind physically is not so bad 
as to be born biind mentally. Men there are who refuse 
to use their senses when they have them. To abuse 
one’s privileges is to be born so spiritually blind as to resist 
regeneration. Some men seem to have been born again 
without knowing it, while others who tell! us of two births, 
to all human appearances had better never have been 
born at all. This moral blindness, partly due to initial 
mental defects, partly to neglect, is worse than physical 
blindness. Not to see the kingdom of earth is bad 
enough ; but not to see the kingdom of God is worse. 
Never to have seen the glory of summer, the richness of 
autumn,the contemplation of winter, or the resurrection of 
spring, is more ead ; but never to have seen God in them 
all is sadder yet. Farhappier he who, blind physically, 
is yet able to ece spiritually, than he who has all the 
physical senses complete, but no solid sense of righteous- 
ness, and no vision of the beauty there is in Christ. 
Who but envies Milton walking in imagination through 
all worlds, and experiencing in the darkness of the outer 
world the brilliance of the victories of the divine king- 
dom over the powers of darkness! Misfortune is fort- 
une if we are using it as God would have us. Every- 
thing together works for good to them that love God. 


The Pharisees had one day that was so good {t was good 
for nothing. Their Sabbath resembled them who thus ob- 
served it. We have two extremes of loyalty and disloy- 
alty to Sunday in our days. There has never been any 
improvement on the declaration of Jesus that the Sabbath 
was made forman. When you get any day too good to 
do good in, then you had better abolish {t or yourself. 
When you think so much of yourchurch service that you 
forget humanity, be sure you are not worhiping God. 
When a man draws down his face more at an offense to 
conventions than he does at an offenseto humanity, you 
may be sure that there is more cant than can in his 
religion. 


There was never a great teacher who indulged less in 
speculation and metaphysics than Jesus. Compare him 
with Plato, and see how much more practical is the 
ideal in religion than the ideal in philosophy. Plato 
labors over pre-existence and reminiscence, and 1s lost 
in the mists of speculation. But when Jesus finds his 
followers asking for the solution of the mystery of 
Vicarious suffering, he bids them wait and see how 
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everything works together for good to them that are 
exercised and disciplined by the woes of life. Without 
undertaking to vindicate God's justice {n allowing this 
constitution of things keyed to pain and imperfection, 
Jesus begs to say that God’s glory is plainly visible fa 
the right use of misfortune, and that isenough. If we 
can see that God Is glorified by suffering, we can fairly 
take on faith the mystery of the innocent suffering for 
the gullty, seeing that all human progress swings on this 
Messianic hinge. If God suffers for man, cannot man 
suffer for himself ? 


Nature Is wonderfully kind, even when apparently 
unkind. We think burdens are very unequally distrib. 
uted ; but there is no question that modern progress 
is tending greatly to equilibrate the cases of him who 
used to be called the under dog and of him who 
used to be regarded as the upper dog. The whole 
tendency of modern machinery fs to illustrate the sound: 
ness of Bastlat’s economic law that the wage-earner 
tends to be both absolutely and relatively better off than 
the capitalist. The law of benevolence which always 
underlies Christ's activity is becoming more and more 
organic {n modern society. It is Christianity insinuating 
itself without self-consciousness into the Industrial 
order, iliustrating more completely the Christian princl- 
ple of the biind man’s and of all men’s woes—that all 
misfortune appears grievous in the present, but in the 
end worketh out the peaceable frults of righteousness. 
It is accepting failure and going into chancery with it 
which is fatal. Odds need to be gripped and shaped 
into ends. Our whole modern life is an object leeson 
like that of the restored blind man—that he who con- 
ceives the secret of Christ is no longer eyeless, no longer 
short-handed, no longer stony-hearted. All nature be 
comes co operative with grace as soon as grace abounds. 


The cradle is innocent, but Romulus and Remus are 
not the only babes whom she-wolves have suckled. In- 
nocence ceases when the mother slaps the crying babe 
and the babe strikes back. The thieves who climb the 
sheepfold fence are many and subtle, and the world is 
brimful of babes lost in the woods. Few there be who 
forget the day when the Good Shepherd picked them up 
and got them safe Into the fold. 


A man who serves for love won't desert you because 
his corns trouble him. A hired man {s llable to strike. 
But Love never runs away from the lambs when the 
wolves bark. The substitute did not save the country. 
They who fought on the Potomac and at Lookout Mount- 
aln were volunteers. A pastor who works for his salary, 
and is more concerned about the bread that perisheth 
than about the man that perisheth, is not the shepherd to 
lead the sheep through regions where wolves abound. A 
Sunday-school teacher who works for the love of service 
will do far better service than he who works for the love 
of history or controversy or conspiculty or any other 
secondary motive. The sense of individual responsibil 
ity is of paramount importance. Queen Esther would 
have died unknown and her beauty unsung if there 
hadn’t been imposed upon her a great leadership that 
exploited beauty, and transformed it Into heroism, and 
made the beautiful the useful, which {it ought to be. But 
he who simply works for pay Is constantly under the 
temptation to do as little work for as much pay as possi. 
ble. Then he becomes simply a hireling and a drudge, 
and the wolf {s more liable to dine on him than on mut- 
ton. The dignity of leadership is great, but it cannot 
be attained by him whose chief ambition It ts to draw his 
salary. 

Life is the sclenceof dying. Paul says as much when, 
in the work of character-building, he tells us he dies 
deaths dally. A part of ourselves that was alive yester- 
day is dead to-day, and we shall be another to-morrow. 
This restoration of dust to dust, however, is but the most 
superficial view of the universa! principle of life through 
death, and of progress through self-obliiteration. I often 
see a giddy girl, in taking on the responsibilities of wife- 
hood and motherhood, transformed by the giving up of 
her life for others, until, with more or less outward iden- 
tity preserved, she really is another belng—larger- 
spirited, unselfish, dying to self that she may live unto 
others. I see a lad denying himself the felicities of the 
dude, buraing midnight oll (that fs not altogether a mat- 
ter of the past)—dying deaths dally, and becoming a 
Lincola ora Garfield. The one fold which will finally 
be shepherded by Jesus will be that great company that 
has voluntarily given up ease for usefulness, self-indul- 
gence for self-surrender. There is no inspiration to such 
a death unto self that is not Messianic and divine; and 
hence salvation is alone in Jesus. 


When the kitchen scolds, the parlor often is the most 
excruciatingly polite. The mistress of the house often 
is Martha in the kitchen and Mary in the parlor. There 
are vast circles between the stew on the stove and the 
stew at the banquet. Some people entertain elegantly, 
but painfully. You feel you are making your host lots 
of trouble. Other people appear to have unbounded 
leisure, and things right themselves. Some folks keep 
their stew outside; others have the art of repression 


Others yet impress you that trouble is never any trouble. 
You feel that they live just this sumptuous way, four 
courses of fish and meats and garnishes and ices, every 
dinner. They do not scowl at the servant because she 
drops a fork or slops the gravy. It is delightful to visit 
Mary, and I| have a sort of liking for Martha—except her 
tongue. Ido not know what we should do but for our 
old maid sisters. We have greater charity fora young 
malid’s tongue than for the same tongue wagging in 
shriveled cheeks. The color of a complexion often 
secretes charity—we can stand anything saucy from 
rosy cheeks. You used to like to have your ears boxed 
by a pretty schoolma’am. 


lt is the spirit of service which makes it noble or. 


ignoble. No work is dishonorable until you dishonor It. 
I always disliked the fish they call the carp, and your 
carping worker {is the drudge yet further degraded. I 
do not think that Jesus ever undervalued honest toil, or 
that in his rebuke of Martha he iatended to call in 
question the robiiity of her devotion to domesticity ; but 
it was the disagreeable spirit that she brought with the 
kitchen that deserved criticism. 


Some women are too domestic. They spend more 
time chasing a fiy than the fiy can understand. The 
fly himself is a scavenger, and yet she misconcelves the 
usefulness of this domestic angel, and leaves her stnk- 
spout and back yard in distress, to waste her force 
on trifiles. The great mistake of American women Is 
domestic slavery. We—the great middling classes, I 
mean—don't know how to take comfort in this coun- 
try. I know hosts of women who worry and fret 
over the most trivial duties, frittering away energy that 
should be devoted to loftier things. Some women are 
forever talking about their houses being out of order, 
and their spring or fall cleaning being yet undone, 
whose prayer-book is Mrs. Glass’s Cook-Book, and 
whose ‘‘ knee-drill” is taken with a rag on the kitchen 
floor. I dislike slatternly housekeepers, but the reverse, 
or servile housekeeping, is equally bad. 


It is a nice thing to know the close relationships of 
cleanliness and godliness ; but it is absurd to put clean- 
liness so far ahead that cleanliness shall say her prayers 
to a broomstick. Women devote tou much time to the 
bill of fare; they baby the men too much—get them 
too much to worshiping the dinner-table. The head of 
the household should havesome time for real social) life, 
some time to read and think, some time to frolic with 
the children (or are children out of fashion ?), some time 
for the real objects of living. Some wives really have 
no time to get acquainted with their husbands; and 
that In part accounts for that great modern evil, the 
club. I like women who are fond of domesticity ; but 
I do not belleve in domesticated women. I like birds; 
but In cages they are absolutely pitiful. 


A LESSON FOR BELIEVERS. 


By THe Rev. C. H. Srureeon. 


IILNK about this good Ananias, to whom the Lord 
sald in a vision, ‘‘ Ananias ; and he sald, Behold, 
I am here, Lord.” Who was thisAnanias? We remark 
of him, first, that he was simply a private person. Hels 
not described as pastor, or evangelist, or even as deacon 
or elder of a church ; yet this private person, obscure in 
life, and without special distinction In the church, was 
the channel for communicating the Holy Ghost to the 
great Apostle of the Gentiles. For the time being he 
became one of the most im portant persons In sacred his 
tory. The Lord did not send to Paul for the opening of 
his eyes and the comforting of his heart an Apostle, 
leat any should have said that Paul received his commis- 
sion at second hand from those already in office. The 
Lord did not send to him any man of distinguished 
position or eminent gifts, lest it should be concluded that 
Paul received the Gospel at hishands. The great Apos- 
tle could say in after days, ‘‘ I have neither received it 
of man, neither was I taught it, but by the revelation of 
Jesus Christ.” It was needful that instrumentality 
should be used, but {t was wise that such instrumenta)- 
ity should be of the most ordinary kind, lest any power 
should be ascribed to it, and lest it should arrogate to 
itself credit for the Apostle’s conversion and after-life. I 
see, therefore, in many of you, dear brethren, special 
qualifications for certain uses, even qualifications which 
your being church officers or preachers might take from 
you ; your very obscurity and want of glittering talent 
may be a fitness for peculiar service. There is a special 
work for you to do who are private Christians, and I trust 
you will be prompt in the doing of It. 
Ananias is especially said to have been a disciple. 
Dwell on that title. He was unlearned, he sat at Jesus's 
feet and learned of him, and therefore was ready to in- 
struct Saul of Tarsus. A true disciple is also a follower ; 
he is an imitator of his Master. CObrist’s discipleship is 
always practical ; it is of the heart and of the hand as 
well as of the head ; all these were wanted in the mission 
of Ananias to Paul. Ob, brothers and sisters | we must 
take care that we keep up the character of disciples. 
May we bear fruit, so shall we be His disciples. Let us 
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never dream of knowing more than our Master teaches 
us ; let us never think that we are perfect, so that we 
have no more to learn. He who gets beyond a disciple 
rises beyond his proper place. Our strength for useful- 
ness lies in our remaining disciples. You cannot dis- 
ciple all nations unless you are disciples yourselves. 
How can you teach others that which Christ does not 
teach you? Butif you sit at his feet and receive of his 
words, then shal! you speak so that others shal! learn of 
you. 
Paul tells us, in Acts xxll., 12, that Ananias was ‘‘a 
devout man.” How much I wish that all avowed disci 

ples of Jesus were devout men! I suppose he was de- 
vout while he was yet a Jew, before he received Christ ; 
but when he was enlightened, another element entered 
into his devotions, so that he worshiped God in the 
name of Jesus. Nowadays we greatly need more devout 
men, men of prayer, men who dwell with God In secret ; 
devoted men, men of devotion ; for the strength of the 
spirit of man lies in fellowship with the Spirit of God. 
A devout man is soon discovered ; this fire from heaven 
cannot be hid. The devout man may not be more som- 
ber than others; why should he be? He certainly will 
not be more anxious to make a display ; but {t will soon 
be seen that he fs more full of power. A devout man Is 
a remarkable man. If he prays, you perceive that he is 
familiar with that holy exercise ; if he is called to en 
dure trial, his patience proves that he submits himself to 
God. His dally conduct in the affairs of this life ex- 
hibits a secret sacred something which few understand, 
but which all fecl. The Spirit of God dwells with the 
devout man, and fits him for the Lord’s service. I be- 
lieve that God loves to send as his special messengers 
those who ordinarily dwell near him. Let usaim to 
abide with God, that we may be employed by him. 
Every Christian man cannot be a talented man, but 
every Christian should be a devout man; every man 
cannot be eloquent, but every man who loves the Lord 
may be devout, and {n that devotion lies a main qualifi- 
cation for service. He that has power with God will 
not fall to have power with men. 

Paul also tells us that Ananfas had ‘a good report of 
all the Jews which dwell in Damascus.” They hated 
Christians, but tuey could not help respecting this de- 
vout man. The world had then, as ft still has, a respect 
for those who walk with God. If we are to be useful to our 
fellow-men, we must deserve their esteem. We are not 
to curry favor with them by lowering our principles to 
gain their approbation ; but, on the contrary, we are to 
win their respect by sheer force of unbending holiness, 
that so we may have power over them for thelr good — 
[Pulpit of To-Day. 


THOUGHTS BY THE WAY. 


HE sun shines down upon a mountain side, and 

every pebble catches his splendor and shines back 
in answer. A true father does not grow bewildered 
among his children, and love and protect the least less 
than the greatest. [Fatherhood perfect and Infinite Is 
God. It is only the essential difficulty of grasping the 
infinite that makes {t so hard to concelve that God can 
care for all his children personally and never forget the 
feebleat of them. 


We were struck by a thought of Elihu Burritt’s, that 
thousands of our fellow-creatures will yearly enter eter- 
nity with characters differing from those they might 
have carried thither had we never iilved. ‘‘ Thesuniight 
of the world,” says he, ‘‘ will reveal my finger-marks In 
their primary formations, and in their successive strata 
of life and thought.” A party of seamen believed they 
had gained sixty miles in one day in their course, but It 
was proved by observation they had lost more than 
thirty ; the ship had been urged forward by the wind, 
but driven back by an undercurrent. How many 
undercurrents of trivial actions, or even looks and man- 
ners, influences scarcely heeded, may be hindering the 
Christian progress of others! but, on the other hand, 
how many an example that deems itself unnoticed has 
been honored by the Master as the means of doing Im- 
mortal work for him! Our concern must be constant 
fidelity to God, leaving all consequences with him. The 
Evil One is every ready to use the frailties of professing 
Christians as instruments of harm ; may we not belleve 
that every true, loyal, loving life is so employed by the 
all-seeing Christ as to move the waters of the River of 
Life to the healing and comfort of many ? 


If the flower is perfect, the fruit will be sound and 
good. If thefrult mature, {t will produce a healthy seed. 
Each succeeding period of life is one of progress. Death 
belongs to the series, but we must take a step In the dark 
to behold the new blossom. Death isthe mold in which 
the ripe seed is buried. Let us awalt joyfully the spring- 
ing of that immortal germ. 


Walk boldly and wisely in the light thou hast: there 
ts a Hand above which will help thee on. 


The right word is always a power, and communlates 
its definiteness to our action. 


| 
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A RELIGION’S DEATH STRUGGLE. 


HE interesting statement comes from Japan that 

the various Buddhist sects of the country have 
agreed to combat the inroads of Christianity, and that 
they even propose to send missionaries to this country 
and to Europe to attack the obnoxtous religion in its 
stronghold. In this latter determination they are {nflu 
enced—so thinks the missicnary who gives currency to 
the story—by the recent conversion to Buddhism of two 
Ameriean professors now resi¢ent at Tokio. It would 
not be strange, of course, If the absurdly credulous 
curlosity just now manifested by a small but noisy 
coterie among Christian nations concerning Buddhism 
and the occult religions of the East should suggest to 
the priests of Buddha the feasibility of still further 
spreading their faith amcng us. But if Buddhism is 
really resolved upon attempting this it must have been 
treaendously shaken from its long-time attitude of lux- 
urious ease and indifference. 

The missiovary spirit is foreign to Buddbism. As 
shown in iis practice, and especially among its priests 
in Japan, it is a religion of idleness; it is essentially 
selfih. It holds that the conservation of personal inter- 
ests is enough, and {ts active service to the world con- 
sists for the most part in repairing temples and roade 
and in occasionally raising a hospital. Thus. though 
B.iddbism bas driven the ancient religion of Japan to 
the wall, it has no firm and sure bold upon the hearts 
of the people. The higher classes and the learned treat 
it, and indeed all religion, with indifference, and even 
the great mass of the people, who are slmost to & Man 
Buddhist in faith. have smail regard for their priests, 
and hold but the slightest allegiance to their respective 
sects. The cfficial position of religious teacher com- 
manded from them no reverence, and the formal abo- 
lition of the order two years ago created scarcely a ripple 
of excitement among the common people. 

Buddhism, that is, is notin touch with the Japan of 
the new age. It hss waxed fat with centuries of quiet 
prosperity ; it has lost whatever virile force it once 
possessed ; content with having displaced Shintoism by 
conforming itself to the ancient religion rather than 
compelling the people to its own position, it still lives 
in the past, decaying like its own temples, It knows 
nothing of physical science ; it bas placidly allowed 
civilization to march by it, and retainsthe implicit faith 
only of the ignorant, until it sees the religion of the 
Oceident gaining force in Japan with no less rapidity 
than its civilization—an active, aggressive, and pro- 
gressive religion, whose teachers are filled with enthust- 
asm, and whose immediate fruits are seen in a material 
prosperity undreamed of before. 

It is not strange that a people so alert as the Japanese, 
and so receptive of new ideas, should inseparably con- 
nect the religion of the Western world with its civiliza- 
tien. The danger is lest they accept it for its social, 
political, and material advantages. and lose sight of its 
spiritual meaning ; but that they are accepting it, the 
reports of our missionary boards, and the occasional 
utterances of the newspaper press, and the discussions of 
the Japanese among themeelves and in their own papers, 
mske abundantly plain. The Christian churches iz 
Japan are, we believe, more than doubling their 
membership each year, and probably two-thirds of them 
are already self-supporting. Japan, indeed, is casting 
eff paganism as an old garment; it is not a Christian 
natin, but it is already ashamed to be considered as 
un Christian ; its officials are treating it as the only hope 
for the national development of Japan, and its educated 
people are urging, as one of the most influential native 
papers awhile ago argued at some length, that Buddh- 


ism must be laid aside with the other relics of the ancient }. 


days, that it can never be brought into sympathy with 
modern ideas, and that, resist as it may, it must in- 
evitably yield. ‘* Buddhfem has for centuries had the 
aecendency in Japan,” exclaimed the ‘‘ Jij! Shimpo” two 
Years ago, 
Thus, Buddhism having reached the extreme of decay, 
in contending with the young, energetic Chris'ianity, is 
jast as if an old man at the point of death should under- 
take to contend with a lusty young man.” 

It may well be, therefore, that the Buddhist priests } 
have determined to change inaction into activity, 
and passive resistance int: 
will be a desperate sally of defenders, not a war of 
aggression, even though Buddhist missionaries come 
tous. The Christian world bas occasion to rejoice in 
this evidence of the alarm of its foes. Buddhism in 
Japan feels that {t must s‘ruggle even for life. The 
issue, of course, cannot be doubtful if the Christian 
Church ts awake to its oppvriunity. The danger is not 
that Christianity will fall to hold its own, but that exfet- 
ing evangelical agencies may be overwhelmed, and that 
the acceptance of Christianity in Japan msy mean some- 
thing less than an appreciation of its essential superior- 
ity to the religion cast aside. Japan will soon take ber 
place among the constitulenaliy governed nations of 
the earth ; it is a land of schoolhcuses ; its newspapers 
outnumber those of ltaly, oF Bpaln, 0 on 


“and been without an enemy in all the land. 
' odist Church is now in session in the city of To- 


active confitct. But it} 


sia ; its intellect is keenly alive to the facts ef Western 
science and philosophy, and riots in the new fields of 
knowledge opened before it. But it remains for Chris. 
tianity to say whether its hear. shall go untouched.— 
{ Providence Journal. 


THE CANADIAN FPISCOPAL CONFER- 
ENCE. 


HE triennial Synod of the Church of England in 
the ecclesiastical province of Canada began at 
Montreal on Wedmsday of last week. The province 
covers the whole of Canada east of Huron and Niagara, 
with the exception of the diocese of Ontario. After an 
impressive service in the cathedral, the Syaod opened 
in the Synod Hall The Metropolitan, the Bishop of 
Fredericton, having delivered bis charge, the meeting 
proceeded to the election of a Prolocutor. The Hon. 
Mr. Kirkpatrick, Speaker of the Dominion House of 
Commons, and the Rev Mr. Langtry. of Toronto, were 
put in nomination. The r was elected. 

At the General Convention of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church, held at Poiladelphia in 1883 «a deputation 
was appointed to convey to the Church {n Canada the 
fraternal greetings of the American Church The 
Bishops of North Carolina and Mich!gan, the Rev. Dr. 
Hoffman, of New York, the Rev. Mr. Converse, of 
Massachusetts, and Meesrs. Charles Abert, of Maryland, 
and B. M. Nelson, of Alabams. composed the deputa- 
tion. The Bishop of North Carolina, however, was 
unable to attend. The delegation was most heartily 
greeted by the Synod. 

Bishop Harris, of Michigan, as reported in press dis- 
patches, sald he was happy to convey to the Provincial 
Synod of Canada the congratulations of the General Con- 
ference of the Protestant Eplecopal Church of the United 
States, and to recognize the intimate ties which bind the 
sister churches together. The American Church had 
watched with pride the progress of the Canadian Church, 
ite struggles, triumphs, and prosperity. The Protestant 


-Episcopal Church believes that {t stands today as the 


representative in the great Republic of Anglo-Saxon 
Christianity. Their people were a composite gathering, 
but they had beea welded into a homogeneous mass of 
the English race, obeying the laws of Alfred and speak- 
ing the language of Shakespeare and Milton. The Kev. 
Mr. Hoffman, of New York, urged a closer uulon be- 
tween the two bodies. He referred to the coming con. 
vention in Chicago, and said that it was not likely to 
adopt the proposed changes in the Book of Common 
Prayer, 

A matter of considerable importance which came be- 
fore the Synod was the presentation of a notaria) protest 
from the Montrea) Division Theological College, warn 
ing the Synod and House of Bishops against passing a 
canon prepared by the Bishop of Quebec to the effect 
that, inasmuch as there are now three universities in the 
Ecclesiastical Province of Oanada under the contro! of 
the Church of England, no degrees in divinity bs recog 
nized except those conferred by these universities, and 
that the Metropolitan petition the local legislatures not 
to empower any other than these three universities to 
confer degrees. Tais contest between the Bishop of 
Quebec and the Montreal College is generally regarded 


‘as a question of ‘‘ High Church ” and ‘‘ Low Church,” 
‘the Bishop being considered a represeutative of the 


former element. The whole matter was laid over to the 
next Synod. 

At the migsionary meeting the report for the last three 
years shows the receipts for domestic missions to have 


‘been $26 507, and for foreign missions $16,453.27. One 


of the speakera suggested the formation of a missionary 
brotherhood, the members of which should be celibants, 
in order to devote their whole energies to the work. 


CANADIAN NOTES. 
HE firet General Conference of the United Meth. 


ronto. Four years ago the divisiuns into which Method- 
iem was split—the Canada Methodists, the Episcopal 
| Methodists, the Bible Christians, and the Primitive 
| Methodiste— were united into the Methodist Caurch, after 
a prolonged struggle on the part of a large minority to 
prevent a consummation so devoutly wished for. There 
were not wanting prophets of evil at that time, but the 
four years of successful and united effort have proved 
them to have been false prophets. The Methodists now 
form the largest evangelical body in the Dominion, and 
in the leading province of Ontario exceed in numbers 


‘even the Roman Oatholicsa. At the timeof the union 


the chief obstacle in the way of the Episcopal Methodists 
was their adherence to the prelacy. Asa compromise, 
the appointment of two general superintendents was 
agreed upon, whose work was to be the genera] over- 
sight of the Ohureh,and who were, in fact, bishops, 
with a differentname. -The Rev. Samuel Dwight Rice, 
D D., of the old Canada Methodist Church, and Bishop 
Oarmen, of the Episcopal Methodist Church, were se 


lected wo fill these positions. In the second year of his 


- 
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superintendency Dr. Rice died, and the. Conference Ex- 
ecutive selected the Rev. John A. Williams, D D , to 
fill his place. The time of both expires during this 
present Conference, but it is probable, if the system of 
two general superintendents be retained, that both will 
be re-elected. 

Perhaps the chief question to come before the Confer- 
ence is that of the general superintenJency. Many me 
morials have been presented asking for its abolition, 
more for the appointment of one only, and a few for the 
appolotment or election of a bishop, pure and simple. 
It is contended, on the one hand, that there is no neces- 
sity for such an officer, as the largest of the four uniting 
bodies never had one. Oa the other hand, the members of 
the Episcopal Methodist body say that to abol!sh this vffice 
would be a breach of faith and a violation of the terms of 
union. In the four years since the union these superia- 
tendents have done much to unite all the discordant 
elenents, and to tone down the bitterness left by the 
union debates. They have visited all sections of the 
Church, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and have gone 
throuzh a prodigious amount of work. The debate on 
the whole subject will be on this week, and {ts ou'come 
will be watched with great anx'ety. 

The opening services of the Conference were held in 
the Metropolitan Church, erected chi fly through the 
efforts of the late William Morley Punshon, who was 
ite first pastor. It is a magoificent structure. sur- 
rounded by beautiful grounds, and cost over $200 000. 
It is generally known as the Methodist Cathedral. 
Superintendent Carmen conducted the services, and 
read the j pint address of the superintendents. Dr. Wil)- 
fams preached the opening sermon, his topic belog 
*‘Oid and New Paths.” The sermon was one of great 
power, and throughout its delivery there were frequent 
interruptions of ‘‘Amen.” ‘The preacher made ap wer- 
ful plea for a revival of the spirit of prayer with waich 
the old heroes of Methodism were b'essed. He warned 
the members of the C :nference that the great mission of 
the church was ‘‘ to seek and to save that which was 
lost,” and that if in a time of success they forgot the 
divine injunction, and remained satisfied and at ease in 
Zion, God would forsake them and *‘ Ichabod ” would be 
written over the doors of their churches. The Doctor 
belongs to the old school, having been over forty-five 
years in the ministry, and has little toleration for any 
departures from the old methods. He is, however, 
sympathetic and large-hearted, and the youngest mem- 
ber fn the church can safely ap rosch him as a brother 
and friend. 

Among the other topics coming up for discussion and 
legislation are the abolition or extension of the itfoerant 
term, the reorganization of the Mission Bards with one 
treasurer, the admission {nto full conference privileges 
of laymen, the doing away with compulsory attendance 
at class meeting as a test of membersh!p, cuanges tn the 
marriage ceremony, and a multitude of amendments to 
the too hastily constructed Discipline of four years ago. 
As this Conference {is a quadrennial one, its sittings will 
last probably for four weeks. It contafns an equal 
number of clerical and lay delegates, and comprises, of 
course, the debating talent of the Church. 

TORONTO. 


A. M. 


VACATION PRAYER-MEETINGS. 


OR years there has been great difficulty in keeping 

up the Wednesday evening prayer-meetings during 

the pastor’s absence in summer vacation, and once or 
twice they have been suspended entirely. 

This year some individuals decided to try an expert- 
ment. They prepared and distributed, on cards, a pro- 
gramme foreach meeting: stating the subj-ct, assign- 
ing the leaders, some of whom were young ladies; 
naming those who were to be specially prepared on the 
subject by remarks, papers, proof-texts, etc.; always 
providing a new set for each meeting, and arranging a 
scheme by which the young folks were ioterested ix the 
singing. There were opening and closiog prayers. Tue 
experiment has proved decided)y successful. The 
prayer meeting rooms have been filled, and very many 
excellent papers read, calling out profi'able remarks 
and discussions. Some of the subjects were: ‘* Croes- 
Bearing, or Christian Duty ;” *‘ Dangers Threatening Our 
R.ligious and Civil Institutions, and What we May Do 
to Avert Them ;” ‘‘ Amusemen's ;” ‘‘ Growing tn Grace ;” 
“Sabbath Observance or Sabbath Desecration,” and 
others of like character. The ladies have freely partici. 
pated by reading proof-texts, selections, and origios! 
papers, many of which were exceptionally excellent. 
I have secured one of the papers read at our last meeting, 
which | take the liberty to send you as a specimen. 

It has been objected that such an arrangement par- 
takes too much of a literary character to become a prayer- 
meeting ; but it certainly can do little harm to thus, 
occasionally at least, vary the monotonous formula of 
reading a portion of Scripture, singing ‘‘ Hark! from 
the Tombs,” and droning out half s dozen stereo’y ped 


prayers. Am I sacrilegious W.RE 
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AID FOR CHARLESTON. 


E gladly comply with a request to publish the 
fMlowing cireular : 


The Cammittee appointed by the Chamber of Commerce 
to secnre funds for the relief of the people in and near 
Char) -ston who are now anffering from the effects of the 
earthquake apoeal to the citizens of New York for aid. 
A large portion of the population of that unfortunate city is 
houseless, and unless speedy steps are taken for their im 
mediate relief, untold suffering and sickness will surely 
follow. 

Tne eqninoctial storms will soon be felt, and those ex- 
posed in that malarious climate, particularly women and 
children, will snccumb to disease and death, and thus add 
horror to this great calamity. 

The Commirtee earnestly request a contribution in aid of 
the sufferers. 

Checks may be made payable to the order of Mr. John 
Crosby Brown, treasurer (of Messrs Brown Brothers « Co.), 
No. 59 Wall Street. Very respectfally, 

Doper, Chairman, Henry HENTz, 

Joun Crospy Brows, Treasurer, JAMES SELIGMAS, 

Levi P Moros, Epwakp L Mo.ineryx, 

J PIERPONT MORGAN, A. Foster Aree ins, 

Groroe 8. Coe, BLaKEMAN, 

Corne tives N Briss, CONSTANT A. ANDREWS, 

Grata\y Scuwar James W. ELWELL, 

Joun CLAPLIN, NIcHOLAS L. Cor’, 

Joan T Terry, BENJAMIN G. ARNOLD, 

(HAKLES G LANDON, Henry E 

P CLYDE, H Lyon, 

GEORGE W, QUINTARD, CHARLES PRATT, 

Wa T. Jones. 
GEORGE Secretary. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 
[ The Kditors will be glad to reerive of news for these columns. | 
NEW ENGLAND. 


—A few days ago a unique religious anniversary was ob- 
served at the prison at Concord, Mass. A year before, 
eleven prisoners bad organized a weekly prayer-meeting at 
the hour allowed them for free time in the yard, which bad 
been regularly sustained since. Several members of the 
meeting, not now in prison, returned to attend this 
anniversary. 

—Mr. Moody’s Northfield Girls’ Seminary is to have two 
new buildings. Mr. David M Weston, of Boston, the Pree- 
ident of the Board of Trustees, has offered to build a $20 000 
brick and stone dormitory to accommodate thirty or forty 
pupils, and Mr. James Talcott, of New York, will erect a 
much needed library buatidiug where the now scattered 
libraries can be consolidated. 

—At the bi-centennial celebration at Woodetock, Conn., 
last week, the religious exercises were held at Pulpit Rock, 
the spot where similar exercises were conducted by the firet 
settlers 200 years ago, and where John Ellot preached. The 
sermon was preached by the Rev. John F. Chandler, and a 
historice! address was delivered by the Hon. C. H. Bagbee. 

—The sum of $33,000 was left to the Congregational 
sorlety of Newton, Conn, by Alfred ‘Blackman, of Water- 
bury, the gift to take effect after a life estate in the amount, 
vested in the widow, has expired. 

—The Spriogfield School for Christian Workers opened 
its fall term the other day with twenty one new scholars, 
which makes the whole number in attendance thirty one. 
The old corps of instructors are retained, except that the Rev. 
Dr Rodgers will teach the subject of missions in place of 
the Rev. T. W. Bishop, and the Rev. Mr. Faunce will be 
instructor of the senior class in church h‘story. The ont- 
look for the school is good. 

—A specially interesting session of the Connecticut Val- 
ley Congregational Club is expected at Shelburne Falla, 
Mass., to begin on September 20. It will be of a missionary 
character. The date has. been changed in order that 
President Mark Hopkins, of Williams College, can be present 
before proceeding to the American Board at Des Moines, 
lowa. 

—Rapid progress is being made in the erection of the new 
Harvard Divinity School building. It is expected to cost 
about $30 000. 

—At Conway, N. H., a Second Congregational Church has 
just been instituted. 

—The su!ijects to ve discuseed at the Connecticut State 
Sunday-School Convention to be held at Meriden, beginning 
November 3, are: Temperance Work !n the Sunday School ; 
The Training of Teachers for their Work ; Gathering tn the 
Non-Attendante ; The Work and Needs of Mission Schools 
in Onr State: Systematic Giving ; Primary Work and Con- 
vention Work. 

—The Methodist church at West Goshen, Conn., observed 
its semi-centennial on September 1. The Rev. Charles 
Wring preached the sermon. 

—At the open air meeting vonducted by the Rev. Dr. 
Gordon the other day at Lowell, Maas., the interest of the 
andience was nearly stolen from the preaching by an ex. 
citing fight between two large Newfoundland dogs secretly 
incited by hood'ums in the rear of the crowd. Dr. Gordon, 
though interrupted, was equal tothe emergency, and showed 
his quick wi'tedness in regaining the attention of a mixed 
out-of-door gathering by shouting, ‘‘ Now I want to tell you 
ap anecdote about a mad dog.’’ This he did, making a 
telling application to the theme of his discourse, 

—At Great Burrington, Mass , an African Zion Methodist 
church ts in course of construction. 

—The diocesan statistics forthe past year show that there 
were 15,697 families connected with the Episcopal Church 
in Connecticut. The 156 parishes and missions of the dio- 


| 


cese contributed during the last year $544 723 97 for church 
purposes. Of this sum $12,545 14 have been d'shureed tn 
communion alms, $15 936 52 tn diocesan missions, $20 021 76 
in domestic missions, and $5,164 30 in foreign miastona. 
—An Eotsecopal c'iapel is to be immediately erected in 
Dublia, N. H., to meet the wante of the large number of 
Episcopalians among the summer res‘dents. For several 
years Episcopal services have been held in the Town Hall, 
conducted by the Rev. Reuben Kidner, of Boston, Maas. 


MIDDLE STATES. 


—The twelfth meeting of the National Conference of 
Unitarian and Other Christian Churches will begin its ses- 
sions at Saratoga, N. Y., on September 20 The opening 
sermon Will be preached by the Rev. John W. Chadwick, of 
Brooklyn. Papers will be read by the Rev. Brooke Herford, 
Minot J. Savage, Fiward F. Hale, Isabel C. Barrows, and 
others. 

—The Fulton Street Dafly Noon Prayer. Meeting will hold 
ita twenty-ninth anniversary on Thursday, September 23, 
at the Middle Datch Church, eorner Fourth Street and 
Lafayette Place, New York City. 

—The building of the Cbhureb of Our Saviour ( Universal. 
iat), New York City, is advertised for sale to satisfy a deht 
of $50 000. Thia, it will be remembered, was formerly the 
pastorate of the Rev. Dr. James M. Pallman, who was sne- 
ceeded last October by the Rev. Joseph K. Mason, of Spring: 
field, Maes. 

—At the monthly meeting of the American Bible Soctety 
in New York, September 9, grants of books to the vane of 
$7,850 were made; the receipts in August were $46,156.05 ; 
iseues from the Bible House, 56.430 volumes, 

—The Rev. Dr. J. A. Kankleman, formerly pastor of St. 
Mark's Lutheran Church in Philadelphia, who has been 
under investigation by a Synod in seaston at Saegertown, 
Pa., for alleged plagiarism from the Rev. Joseph A. Seisa, 
DD., has been exonerated, his prosecntors expressing 
themselves satisfied of his Innocence. 

—Bitblea are distriboted at Castle Garden, New York, 
printed in the following languages : English, Welsh, French, 
Dantsh, Swedish. Finnish, Italian, Spanish, German, Datch, 
Russian, Bulgarian, Hungarian, Bohemian, Polish, Slavic, 
Arabtec, Greek, Armenian, Hebrew, and Portuguese. 

—One of the largest religious gatherings of this summer 
was the Lu'heran reunion held at Pen Mar, Pa., last week. 
Fully 12,000 persons were present, coming from a radius of 
200 miles, and fifty clergymen took part. 

—It ia reported that the tower of the First Methodiet 
Church at Wilkesbarre, Pa., is settling as a result of the 
recent earthquake. The church was dedicated only three 
months ago, having been erected at a cost of $6 000. 

—The somewhat roted case of the Rev Charlies B Smythe, 
of the Firat United Presbyterian Charch of Harlem, has just 
been heard on appeal by a commission sitting in Pitts- 
burg. Mr. Smythe was suspended by his synod for “a 
course of action tending to divide his congregation, and a 
manifestation of an improper spirit.”” His appeal was sus- 
tained on technical ground. 

—The Rev. C. H. Kimball, late of Manchester, N. H., 
recently accepted a call from the Trinity Baptist Charch at 
Camden, N J. A Philadelphia paper says that the church 
officials there have been surprised by receiving a letter from 
him informing them that he desired to withdraw bis ac cept- 
ance of the call. He had already preached two Sundays 
there. It is understood thst Mr. Kimball will accept a ca’! 
from the church in Holyoke, Mass. 

—A Phiiadelphia paper says that the total valne of a)! 
property held by Holy Trinity Protestant Episcopal Church, 
including the Memorial Chapel at Twenty second and Spruce 
Streets, ia estimated at $500,000. 

—Some 5,000 persons were present at the reunion of the 
United Brethren Church of Central Pennsylvania, held at 
Lancaster last week. 

—TIt is stated that £200,000 has been placed fn the hands 
of the Rev. H. 8. Hoffman and Mr. C. M. Morton for the 
parpose of establishing in West Philadelphia a divinity 
school for the Reformed Episcopal Church. 

—Over 100 boys attend the manual training echool of 
the Hebrew Technical Institute, founded in New York City 
in 1884 for the purpose of giving instruction in the mechan- 
ical arts to poor Jewish youths. They learn carpentry, 
wood-tarning, wood-carving, pattern making, molding, 
metal-working, mecbanical and free-hand drawing, model. 
ing tn clay, physics, and the ordinary Fnglish branches 
tanght in the public schools. 

—About one fifth of the population of Philadelphia is said 
to be enrolled in its Sunday-schools. 

—The Rev. Dr. Caldwell, a Presbyterian minister of West 
Chester, Pa., bas been made Honorary Secretary of the 
Royal Victoria Institute of Great Britain. 

—The vext Baptist Congress will be heid in Baltimore, 
beginning Tuesday, November 16, and closing on the fol- 
lowing Thursday. The programme provides for papers and 
speeches on seven topics. President G. D. B. Pepper is to 
write on “ Inspiration of the Scriptures,”’ Professor W. H. 
Whitsitt on ‘* Faith Cures,’’ Professor Noah K. Davis on 
‘Religious Instruction in State Edaucation,’’ Dr. J. F. 
Elder ard otbers on “ Sabbath Observance,’’ Dr. E. B Hal- 
bert and others on “‘ The Future Life,” and Principa! Mac- 
Vickar on ‘‘ Popular Indifference to Religion.’’ The “‘ Labor 
Question ”’ is also on the programme, 

THE WEST AND SOUTH. 

— Western religious circles are greatly interested in the 
trial before the Louisville Presbytery of the Rev. Thomas 
E. and the Rev. Francis Converse, editors of the “ Christian 
Obeerver’’ The charge against them isthat of circulating 
false statements through their paper. The whole matter is 
an outgrowth of the Woodrow case. The * Observer’’ has 
been a strong antag nist to the position taken by Professor 
Woodrow. The amount of feeling exhibited in the case 
may be judged of by the fact that several ministers and 


others went on the stand to testify that the general reputa- 
tion of the paper for veracity was bad, 

—A dispatch from Decatur, Ill , contradicts a atatement 
that the Rev. Thomas Harrison, popularly known as the 
** boy preacher,” had died. 

—A home for disabled HKaptist ministers from Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Iilinota, Michigan, and Minnesota has been established 
at Falton, Mich., where a $30,000 seminary building was 
given for the purpose. 

—The First Congregational Church of Geneseo, [}] , beld 
its semi-centennial anniversary last week. Major James 
M. Hasford, a resident since 1857, made the historica! 
a‘dress. A!l the former pastors of the church now living 
were expected to be present. Of the origina! mi 
members of the church only eleven are atil! living 

—At the Kentacky conference of the Methodist Fniseop» | 
Church, Sontb, just held at Winchester, Ky., the o 
of removing the Wesleyan College from Wincaester to 
Millersburg was received with considerable favor. 

—The General Annual Con'erence of the German Methe:- 
ist Episcopal Church of the States of Ohto, Michigan, 
Iilineis, Kentucky, West Virginia, and Indiana convened ar 
Lafayette, Ind , last week The opening sermon was preacher i 
by the Rev. Mr. Sofferinzhouse, of Michigan. A report w.s 
unanimously adopted in favor of constitutional prohihitio: 
of liqnuor-seiling by both the State and the General Govern- 
ment. 

—A new Congregational church at Hopkins Station, 
Mich., was dedicated recently. The Rev. Lra B. Jones was 
pastor. 

—The Jackson Street Congregational Church of St. Panl, 
Minn., of which the Rev. Robert Forbes is pastor, has 
begun erecting a new church edifice, to cost $40 000 

—An exchange publishes some interesting statistics of 
the growth of the Southern Presbyterian Church They show 
that this year there bas been an addition of 1! 44 on exam- 
ination, against 9.951 for 1885. 7,259 for 1884, and 6 638 for 
1883. The figures show a general gain. There are 30 more 
churches, aud 13 more ministers. The net increase in church 
membership is 8 542. In Suuday- school membership there 
was a gain of 494 teachers and 2.116 scholars, 


reteen 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS, 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—An interesting biographical sketch of the Pev. George 
Barker Stevens, DD... who is just entering upon his dnties« as 
Professor of Sacred Literature at Yale College, i« given tn « 
recent is«ue of the ** Evening Poat "’ 

— Charles Crathern has accepted a call to Maron, N. H. 

—J. A Woodhull bas accepted a ca!!l to Middlefield, Maas. 

—Samne!l W. Baton, of Lancaster, Wi«., hae resigned 

—Peter Roberts, lately of the Yale Divinity School, bas ac- 
cepted a call to Piymouth Church, Scranton, Pa. 

—A. 1. Dutton, formerly of ¢ast Longmeadow, Maas , has been 
instelled as pastor of the First Chorch, Royalton, Vt. 

—H F. Tyler accepts a cal! to Allegan, Mich. 

W. Batler, of Mitchel), la., accepts a call to Windsor. 
Wis. 

—Johnu P. Barrett accepts a call tothe Union-Chureh, Lacon 
Il. 

—The resignation of W. CC. Scofield, of Indian Orchard. Mass. 
has been accepted. 


PRESRYTERIAN. 


—Darid Tully, of Oswego, N 
at Media, Ps 

—H. Spencer Williams bas heen installed as pastor of the First 
Charch at Englewood, N Y. 

—Edward R Geary, one of the best known Preshyterian min- 
{asters on the Pacific Coast, cied at Fugene City. Ore . last week 

—Charies Axtell, of the First Church of Xenia, Obto, has re. 
signed. 

-~ Alexander K. Nelson, the oldest ministerin the Carlisle (Pa.) 
Presbytery, died recently at the age of ninety two 

—J. W. Earnshaw, late of Greenport, N. Y., accepts a call to 
Lowville. 

—H. F. Bernhardt ts to be installed as pastor of the Zion Ger- 
man hurch of Philade! phia on September 19. 

—N. A. McAuley accepts a call to the church at Wilton, Ia, 

—Robert Gamble, of Columbia, Pa., has received a call to the 
Tnion hurch at Philade!pbia. 

—Israel Brundage accepts a call to the First Church at Che- 
topa, Kan. 

—J. 8. Gilfillan has received a call to the church at Jefferson. 
ville, Pa. 


Y , accepts a call to the echarch 


BAPTIST. 


—J. A. Hungate, of Walton, N. Y., accepts a call to the church 
at Dondee 

~J. 8. Bromley has been chosen pastor of the churah at Wissa- 
hickon, Pa. 

—Jeremiah O'Hearn, of Da las, Texas, untl recently a priest of 
the Roman Catholic Church, was lately haptized into the Baptist 
Church. 

—A. K. Myattway, a Karen, educated at Madison University 
accepts a call to the church at Fairfield, Neb. 

—D F. Estes, lately of the Freedmen's Seminary of Atlanta, 
Ga., accepts a call to the church in Holden, Maas. 

—W. D. Athearn, late of Spencer, Mass... goes to Waseca 
Minn. 

OTHER CARUKCHES, 


~—J. J Fanst has accepted the pastorate of the Lutheran Charch 
at Trenton, Obio. 

—Dr. Matson accepts a call to the rectorship of the Church of 
the Resurrection, Richmond Bill, L. I. 

—Nels Ryden, an ex pastor of the Swedish Methodlet Chareh. 
who some time ago resigned bis pastorate on acecvunt of bis the 
olugical views. committed suicide in Chicago last week. 

—George R Browder.a prominent Methodist minister of Ken- 
tucky, died at Rusee'lytile, in that State, on September 3 

~John Graham. of Philadelphia, accepts a call to St. John’s 
Episcopal ( burch. Merietta, Pa. 

—George 8. Hil’, an Episcopal clergyman of Dexter, Me., died 
there recently. 

—J. A. Chase, of the Unitarian church at Chelmsford Center, 
Masas., has resigned. 
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periment) what the result would be ; but we greatly fear 
AMATEUR AUTHORS. that it might not quite come up to his expectations. As 


HE experiences and struggies of ‘‘amateur” au- 
thors in this country are by no means of an in- 
variably agreeable kind, but in England they seem to 
have certain difficulties and disappointments of a sort 
not generally met with here. The London ‘‘ Spectator” 
in the following paragraphs describes a peculiar variety 
of literary humbug which we believe has not yet been 
transplanted to our shores, and incidentally gives some 
entertaining and instructive talk about beginners in lit- 


erary work : 

‘** Poems, short stories essays, sketches, and a serial 
story wanted from amateur authors for an established 
magazine ; also for book publication. Remuneration, 
half a guinea a page.’ So runs, with variations, a serles 
of advertisements which for several years past has been 
appearing intermittently in most of the London dally 
papers. Sometimes, however, the magazine is described 
as ‘newly projected,’ instead of ‘old-setablished,’ the 
mention of book publication is omitted, and the remu- 
neration either put at the low rate of four shillings a 
page, or left to the imegination. As these advertise 
ments (which, though they have a strong family like- 
ness, obviously emanate from divers sources) cost money, 
and frequently appear for macy days together, it may 
be presumed that amateur authors are a numerous class, 
and that those who appeal to their vanity or credulity 
find their account in so doing. 

‘* But here we are met with adifficulty. What isan 
‘amateur author’? The dictionary defines an ‘ amateur’ 
as ‘a person attached to a particular pursuit, study, or 
science, as to music or painting, without regard to gain 
or emolument.’ If this definition be correct, and we 
have no reason to doubt {ts accuracy, the advertisements 
{ao question are a contradiction in terms, for the moment 
an amateur takes pay, he loses that character and 
becomes 8 ‘professional.’ In fact, the prominence given 
to the offer of remuneration shows that the scribes whom 
these advertising anglers for authors desire to catch are 
anything but amateurs, and that the last idea in their 
beads is to work ‘ without regard to gain or emolument.’ 
They are would-be authors because they want to gain 
money, and possibly get themselves talked about. This 
presumption is confirmed by the language of the cir- 
culars with which advertisers favor inquiring corre- 
spondents. Literature, they point out, is one of the most 
lucrative of callings, as witness the large fertunes 
acquired by Scott, Dickens, George Ellot, and sundry 
other authors of renown. Ona the other hand, the diffi- 
culty of entering on the career of letters is described as 
being almost insuperable. Editors are notoriously blind 
to the merits of obscure writers, however brilliant may 
be their performances ; and it is a well known fact that 
publishers simply decline to look at the manuscript of a 
man who bas not already made his mark. Moved by 
this deplorable state of things, a number of ladies and 
gentlemen have formed themselves into a society for 
the encouragement of amateur authors, and for smooth- 
ing their path to fame and fortune. To this end, they 
have established a monthly magazine (copy forwarded 
on receipt of sevenpence), and entered into relaticns 
with sundry publishers. All manuscripts forwarded to 
their secretary will recelve immediate attention. If 
found suitable, the tale, essay, or what not, will be 
inserted in the magaz!ne (remuneration, half a guinea a 
page). If the writer would prefer to have his work pro- 
duced in some other shape, he has only to signify his 
pleasure, and arrangements will be made accordingly. 
In order to profit by these privileges, all that is required 
from the literary aspirant is to take the magazine fora 
year, subscription half a guinea (payable in advance), 
and become a member of the Society, yearly subscrip- 
tion one guinea (also payable in advance). 

‘* Our amateur, fondly believing that the chance for 
which he (or she) has so long yearned is now within his 
reach, remits the money without delay, and follows it up, 
a day or two later, with a big bundle of manuscript—a 
poem of 5,000 stanzas, or a novel of 1,000 follos—for 
‘* publication in book form,” or, it may be, some lighter 
effusion, deemed sultable for the pages of the magazine. 
After impatiently waiting a month or so for an answer, 
the amateur addresses to the secretary a courteous letter, 
inquiring whether his manuscript has been received and 
how it is belag dealt with. The reply comes in due 
course. It is to the effect that the manuscript is in the 
hands of the Society’s literary adviser (or editor, as the 
case may be), that he is extremely busy, but that so soon 
as he has a littie leisure he will carefully read Mr. Neo- 
phyte’s novel, and lay before him a proposal in relation 
thereto. The proposal is a long time coming, however ; 
perhaps it never comes at all, or in a shape which ren- 
ders it utterly unacceptable. The Soclety’s publishers 
are prepared to bring out the novel, provided the author 
will defray the cost of production, estimated at, say, 
£150, and they will account to him for sales, or other- 
wise psy him a royalty of half a guinea each on all copies 
e@old. If the would-be novelist, blessed with more money 
than wit, should close with the offer, we cannot tell 
(never having met with anybody who had tried the ex- 


for the magezine article, he would have reason to consider 
himself fortunate if he got back his manuscript intact, 
and bought his experience at no greater outlay than 
£1 11s. 6d. 

‘* Another proof of the existence of a widespread desire 
to figure in print, and turn an honest penny by litera- 
ture, is the popularity of guides to authorship, literary 
manuals, and the like. These things are nearly all got 
up in the interest of commission publishers and printers, 
who are anxious to publish books at the writers’ risk 
and cost; end, beyond the technical instruction they 
give as to preparing manuscript for the press and cor- 
recting proofs, are of very little use. The art of author- 
ship can no more be acquired by reading these manuals 
than the art of horsemanship by watching a man ride. 
Anybody with a fair education and some brains may 
easily pen a passable newspaper paragraph ; but there {fs 
as wide a difference between this and writing a leading 
article good enough for the ‘ Times,’ ora book that a dis- 
criminating publisher would be likely to accept, as be. 
tween breaking stones and building ahouse. A man who 
would succeed in literature or journalism must possess 
a certain natural aptitude, a fairly well-stored mind, 
indomitable perseverance, and a liking, or at any rate a 
capacity, for hard work. He must, moreover, be will- 
ing to work for years without any striking result, and, 
despite his utmost efforts, may never rise above the 
level of the rank and file. In other words, an appren- 
ticeship must be served to literature as to every other 
profession. Even in the case of writers who seem to 
have achieved success at the first attempt, it will gener- 
ally be found that they have written much that has 
either never seen the light, or perished atill-born. The 
difficulty of getting articles accepted and books pub- 
lished is grossly exaggerated. An editor, unless he be 
a fool (and the fact of his being an editor may be taken 
as proof to the contrary), is only too glad to print a 
paper of exceptional merit, and publishers are as anxious 
to enlist a new author of merit as to sell a new edition. 
The trouble is rather the other way ; it is so easy nowa- 
days to get books published that the market is flooded 
with stuff that should never have been printed, and 
which will never pay the cost of production. On the 
other hand, a publisher, being no more infallible than 
any other body, may make a mistake, and refuse a work 
which he had better have accepted ; but he more often 
does the reverse, and accepts works which it would have 
been better for him to have rejected. Happily, how- 
ever (or, a8 some may think, unhappily), publishers are 
many, and if the amateur is repulsed in one quarter, he 
can easily offer his wares in another.” 


Rooks AND Qutuors. 


SCHUYLER COLFAX.’ 


Schuyler Colfax was a distinguished man without 
being at all an extraordinary one. Macaulay says that 
many men have been distinguished in spite of their 
weaknesses, and that one man, Boswell, was distin- 
guished because of his weaknesses. Colfax became 
distinguished without either greatness or weakness. 
With political abilities of the seccnd order, he became 
one of the most influential statesmen in the country. 
With literary abilities of the third order, he was offered 
the editorship of the ‘‘ Independent,” and, tempo. 
rarily at least, that of the New York ‘ Tribune.” 
The reason of this success was not his originality or 
brilllancy, but the fact that Schuyler Colfax said well 
what the grest mass of right-minded people over the 
country wanted said. Upto thetimeof his downfall the 
history of Schuyler Colfax’s opinions on public ques- 
tions is the history of public opinion throughout the 
country. His blographer makes a mistake in trying to 
portray him as a great or heroic figure. Heisa more 
interesting character when he {s represented to be just 
what he was—plain Schuyler Colfax, genial, earnest, 
temperate, sensible; a thoroughly representative man 
in a very important epoch. 

Schuyler Colfax was born in the city of New York, in 
1823. Like most men who become conspicuous, he is 
discovered to be descended from some very old families. 
His father was a bank clerk, and his mother, who was 
very much of a lady, was the daughter of a boarding- 
house keeper. The father died shortly before Schuyler 
was born. The mother was able to give her boy a fair 
schooling in the elementary branches, but nothing more. 
In 1834 she again married, and Schuyler, at the age of 
eleven, left school and became a clerk in the store of his 
stepfather, Mr. Matthews. In 1836 the family moved 
to Indiana, traveling via the Hudson River and Erie 
Canal to Buffalo, thence by steamer to Detroit, and 
thence by emigrant wagon to New Carlisle. The first 
winter they built a house and opened a country store. 

1 Lifeos Schuyler Oolfar. By O. J. Hollister, (New York and 
London ; Funk & Wagpalls.) 
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Within a year Mr. Matthews was elected Justice of the 
Peace and appointed postmaster. Schuyler was clerk 
in the store and post-office, and amused himself during 
his leisure time by keeping a chronicle of current events, 
especially those of a political character. The taste for 
politics and for writing grew upon him as he became 
older, and by the time he was sixteen he was a frequent 
contributor to the county paper. A little later his step- 
father desired that he should begin to study law. This 
he did in a half-hearted way, but, ‘‘ having once got 
printers’ ink on his fingers,” he was unable to get It off. 
By the time he was twenty we find him Senate reporter 
for an Indianapolis paper, and an occasional corre- 
rpondent of the New York “Tribune.” Mr. Greeley 
took a great fancy to the young writer, and continued 
throughout life to be one of his best personal friends. 

When Mr. Colfax’s Indianapolis work was finished, 
he returned to South Bend, whither his family had re- 
moved upon the election of his stepfather to the position 
of County Auditor. Though scarcely of age, he became 
editor-in-chief of the South Bend ‘‘ Free Press,” the 
Whig paper of the county. Two years later he bought 
a half-interest in the paper, and changed {ts name to the 
Joseph Valley Register.” Tae politics of the 
Register,” it was announced, would be inflexibly 
Whig.” ‘‘It would take moderate grounds with respect 
to slavery, alike opposed to Calhounism and Birneyism.”’ 
Here, as always, we find Mr. Colfax holding those post- 
tions which were held by a majority of the moral people 
with whom he was associated, but holding no positions 
in advance of them. He supported the cause of temper- 
ance, and kept his paper free from “ the recital of 
bloody murders, of shameless crimes, of horrid execu- 
tions, and of all else that panders to a vitiated mind.” 
His enterprise met with good success. In a few years 
the paper had quadrupled its subscription list and 
doubled itsannual profits. Yet those profits at best were 
not large. During the first twelve years they did not 
average quite twelve hundred dollars per year. He had 
married at the age of twenty-one. He and his bride at 
first lived in a house owned jointly by himself and his 
stepfather. Within a year or two, however, he built for 
himself. ‘‘ The entire place cost the young couple less 
than six hundred dollars, and their (cash) housekeeping 
expenses the first year were one hundred and twenty- 
five dollars.” 

The tastes as well as the occupation of Mr. Colfax 
brought him {nto politics. We find him a consistent 
Whig, favoring a protective tariff and river and harbor 
appropriations, and mildly opposing the aggressions of 
the slaveholders, The Free Soil Democrats and the Abo- 
litionists were to him a set of senseless fanatics. Wher- 
ever it was possible, he chose the middle ground. On one 


-| occasion he unfortunately departed from this prudent 


course. He allowed himself to become identified with 
the Know-Nothing movement, and was elected a delegate 
to one of their national councils. It seems that he was 
never formally initiated into the order, but his subse- 
quent assertions that he was not a Know-Nothing, and 
never-had been, failed to satisfy even so good a friend as 
Mr. Greeley. The first political position which he filled 
was in 1850, when he was elected a member of the State 
Convention to revise the Indiana Constitution. In the 
Convention he distinguished himself by his struggle in 
favor of a homestead exemption for debtors and against 
the persecution of negroes. In this last he was unsuc- 
cessful. ‘‘The people of the’ State, by a majority of 
100,000, sanctioned the imposition of a fine of $500 for 
each offense on any man who should give employment 
to a negro.” 

In 1854 Mr. Colfax was nominated for Congress. It was 
the year that the Whigs and the anti-Nebraska Demo- 
crats coalesced. The fusion party was dubbed by the 
Democrats ‘‘ The Abolition Free-Soil Maine-Law Native- 
American Anti-Catholic Anti-Nebraska party of Indi- 
ana.” It subsequently became known as the Itepublican 
party. The policy of the Administration had so flagrantly 
favored the extension of slavery that the fusion party 
needed only to declare against such extension and it 
united all voters who were opposed to a truckling sub- 
serviency to the South. Mr. Colfax was elected by a 
handsome majority. From that time until 1869 he was 
constantly a member of the House, and during the last six 
years was its Speaker. The history of the measures 
which he favored is the history of the Republican party 
during this period. Only on one occasion did he differ 
from his party, and this was on the question of the sugar 
tax. He wasa believer in protection, but he opposed 
the tax upon sugar because it was a heavy burden upon 
the poorer classes. Horace Greeley sharply reproved 
him for his inconsistency. Asa presiding officer Mr. 
Colfax was a decided success. The Democratic Con- 
gressmen admitted that they were treated with uniform 
courtesy and fairness. In the selection of the committees 
he showed excellent judgment. He became known 
throughout the country as an honest, earnest, warm- 
hearted, level-headed patriot. When he was nominated 
for Vice-President in 1868, his name was an element of 
strength to the ticket. He filled his new office to the 
satisfaction of his party, and in 1872 some of the Liberal 
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Republicans favored his nomination for the Presidency. 
The fact that Mr. Colfax was thought to have en 
couraged this element in the party probably prevented 
his renomination as Vice President. 

During the campaign of '72 the Credit Mobilifer scandal! 
began to be talkedabout. Ata political meeting at South 
Bend. Mr. Colfax was urged by his friends to reply to 
the slanders. In his reply he asserted that the charges 
were false, ‘all of them false,” and “ known to be false 
by those who madethem.” In reference to his own con- 
nection with the matter he protested his entire innocence. 
When the Investigation was made, during the next meet- 
ing of Congress, Mr. Colfax was accused of willful false- 
hood in these statements. Mr. Colfax admitted that 
he had only told part of the truth, but insisted that all 
that he had sald was true. Unfortunately, Mr. Hollister 
fails to give a verbatim report of that part of the speech 
which contained the statements in question. Mr. Col- 
fax was damaged by the fact that his bank account 
showed that he deposited $1,200 at the very time that 
Mr. Ames’s diary stated that he had given Mr, Colfax 
that sum ; but, according to Mr. Hollister, Mr. Colfax 
afterward proved that $1 (00 of this $1,200 had been 
given him by a friend to pay election expenses. Those 
who had known Mr. Colfax throughout his life generally 
believed in his honesty. From the reading of Mr. Hol- 
llster’s book it appears probable that the judgment of Mr. 
Colfax's friends was the true judgmentof theman. Mr. 
Colfax believed that it was right for the Government 
to vote money fn ald of certain priva'e business enter- 
prises, and he thought he was doing nothing especially 
wrong when, in company with others, he bought Credit 
Mobilier stock at a very low figure. His stock was 
never formally handed over to him. Unfortunately, 
when the scandal came out, he bad not the courage 
frankly to face {t. He had always gone with the cur- 
rent of ‘* best opinion ;” he had not the self-confidence 
necessary to breast it. Had he been willfully dishonest 
he might have accumulated a large fortune, and per 
haps also saved his reputation. [lad he possessed an 
independent standard of honesty he would have been 
saved from following the example of other men stronger 
than himself in a compromising course. But when he 
found that the public, his public, was likely to condemn 
his course, he tried to conceal {t, and only succeeded in 
making the public believe that it was far worse than it 
was. He had fallen into an error of moral judgment ; 
he was accused of a flagrant and corrupt wrong. To 
the day of his death he regarded himself as an {nnocent 
and abused man ; and we share his opinion. He was 
innocent ; but the epoch required virtue, and he had 
neither the independent moral strength which Is 
necessary to constitute virtue, nor the Intellectual 
smartness which the public sometimes accepts in 
lieu of it. So the life which was so full of promise 
ended in sorrow. There is something very pathetic 
about these last years of his life. Golng about from 
place to place lecturing, he was constantly burdened 
by the thought that there was a spot upon his record 
which he could not wash away. ‘‘ After his death a 
sealed letter was found in his traveling-bag, where he 
had carried it nine years, superscribed : ‘ Mrs. Colfax 
For her and Schuy. Written at Boston, December, 
1875.’” In it he tells his story as he had always told It, 
and closes as follows : 

‘“*When our little boy is old enough to understand all 
this, if he knows anything then of the base and wicked 
calumnies to which his father was subjected by enemies 
and ingrates, he will realize what a faithful and honest 
public servant received for twenty years of the prime of his 
life given to the service of his country. All that sustained 
me in that wild storm of calumny that raged about me was 
the knowledge that God at the last day would make my 
honesty and truthfulness known of all men, and that my 
dear wife knew it, and confided to the uttermost in her 
loving and devoted husband. ScuuyLer Couirax.”’ 

The moral of his life appeara to us to emphasize the 
truth that a public man must be strong erough to be 
independent of the public; he who simply represents 
the best opinion is always in danger of self-destruction 
by the very constituency he serves. Independence of 
judgment and conscience {s essential even to the safety 
of a politician. 


Memoirs and Letters of Dolly Madison, Wife of Jans 
Madison, President of the United States, Edited by her 
Grandniece. (Boston: Houghton, Miffilm « Company.) 
This is a book in which most women and a good many 
men will be interested. ‘‘ Pretty Dolly Madison’’ was 
not a brilliant weman; she was not overburdened with 
learning; some of her earlier letters have that conven- 
tional sweetness about them which suggests the Complete 
Letter-Writer. Yet she was an agreeable little body, and 
she lived in the center of the society life of her time. Most 
of us Are more interested than we admit in society small- 
talk. The society small-talk of long ago has an interest 
even to those who are tired of the like talk of today. 
Such books as this do an excellent work in supplementing 
the accounts given in ordinary histories. Had the letters 
contained in ‘ Dolly Madison’s Memoirs’’ been written 
for pubd;*sation they would have been worthless. Much that 
is in tnem verges on insipidity. For instance, in writing to 


per husband of ber physician's admiration for him, Mrs. Mad- 
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ison says: ‘‘ He regards you more than any man he knows, 
and nothing could please bim so much as a prospect of pass- 
ing his life near you ; sentiments so congenial to my own, and 
in such cases like dew drops on flowers, exhilarate as they 
fall.” The reader finds himself rejoicing that he is living 
in a day when women are accused of being ‘‘ too atrong- 
minded.””’ The grandniece who edits these letters is a 
sprightlier writer than the great-aunt who writes them. 
Ske succeeds in using to very good advantage some of the 
letters written to Mrs. Madison. Those of Sally McKean, 
who married the Spanish Minister Marquis d’Yrojo, are 
especially good. When Mises McKean writes in her dashing 
way about the styles, she is as interesting as when she 
writes about people. ‘‘The bonnets are all open on the 
top, through which the hair is passed either up or down, as 
you fancy, but latterly they wear it more up than down; it 
is quite out of fashion to frizz or curl the hair, as it is 
worn perfectly straight. Earrings, too, are very fashion- 
able. ... There have come some new-fashioned slippers 
for ladies, made of various colored kid or morocco, with 
small silver clasps on; they are very handsome, and make 
the feet look remarkably sinall and neat. . . . All our beaux 
are well,’’ etc. The Washington which is described in this 
book is, of course, very different from the Washington of 
to-day, and these differences are very agreeably brought 
oat. Then ‘‘the houges were few and far between, while 
the streets, or rather roads, were at times almost impass- 
able from mud. . . . In those days the daughter of a Sen- 
ator who wished to enjoy the gayeties of the Capital accom- 
panied her father 500 miles on horseback. The wife of a 
member of Congress, being equally ambitious, rode 1,500 
miles on horseback, passing through several Indian encamp- 
ments on the way. and was for many nights without a house 
to lodge in.’’ The student of politics will be interested to 
find in this book some signs of the intense party spirit which 
prevailed during the early “‘ Republican” administrations. 
On one occasion a prominent lady of the Federalist party 
“drove to Mrs. Madison’s door, and, standing up in her 
carriage, loosened her beautiful hair, which was celebrated 
for its length, praying that she might have the privilege of 
parting with it for the purpose of hanging Mr. Madison.” 
It is greatly to the credit of Jefferson and Madison that, 
living in the midst of such party hatreds, they refused to use 
thetr official patronage to serve party ends. In this book 
Madison is portrayed as a thoughtfal, serious man, more 
fond of his booxs than of society. His wife cared neither 
for study nor for reading. She was ambitious of social 
popularity and distinction. Bornin a Qaaker family, she 
was fond of dress and display. Yet her Quaker friends 
continued to like her, though they feared she had ‘‘an 
undue fondness for the things of the world.”’ 


Blood Thicker than Water is the suggestive title of a 
little volume containing several letters sent to the ‘‘ Evan- 
gelist’’ by ita editor, the Rev. Henry M. Field, D.D., de- 
scribing a rapid trip taken by him not long ago through the 
Southern States. Dr. Fields is always an agreeable writer, 
and, as has been well said, has to perfection what Dr. 
Prime used to call the editor’s sixth sense, ‘* the sense of the 
interesting.’’ In his rapid journey through several! of the 
Southern States his keen powers of observation enabled him 
to seize on every hand incidents, conversations, reminis- 
cences, of areally significant character. One would hardly 
obtain elsewhere with such ease as in this little volume a 
bird's-eye view of the great revival of industry in the South, 
of the springing up anew of good feeling, and of the traits 
which still remain in manners and character distinctive of 
the old South. The extent to which these letters have been 
quoted and approved of in the Southern press is evidence 
of their fairness and good feeling. It is this sort of intel- 
ligent observation and kindly comment which |s doing the 
most to restore between the two great sections the feeling 
of unity. Dr. Fields found at Birmingham a huge banner 
mounted on the tallest smoke-stack in town, on which was 
emblazoned the words “‘ Peace, Pig-Iron, and Prosperity,”’ 
a very good indication of the new and growing spirit of the 
South. We advise all of our readers who wish to obtain a 
true as well as brightly written review of the new South of 
to-day to read Dr. Field’s pleasant chapters. (New York: 
George Munro.) 


A Secret of the Sea, ete. By Brander Matthews. (New 
York : Charles Scribner’s Sons.) It was a common saying 
not many years ago that there were no magazine stories to 
compare with those of the good old times when Poe and 
Fitzjames ()' Brien, and others nearly as good, were putting 
out the wonderfully ingenious and brilliant efforts of their 
imagination. But within the last decade there has certainly 
been a decided improvement in the quality as well as the 
quantity of this claes of fiction ; and among the best speci- 
mens of this work have been those by the present writer. 
Mr Matthews’s stories are always told with a certain refine- 
ment of style and a genuine though quiet humor. He 
possesses in a high degree the story-teller’s art. His plots 
are always original and interesting, with abundant incident 
and a decided dramatic quality, yet never passing the 
boundary which separates the vigorous from the sensational. 
Thoee who have read the former volumes of stories by Mr. 
Matthews will be pleased to meet again several of their 
old friends in new situations. Among the tales—if one may 
attempt to discriminate where all is good—we may say that 
Love at First Sight ’’ seems to us one of the most cleverly 
constructed and well-worked-out stories of recent days. 


August. Edited by Oscar Fay Adams. (Boston: D. Lo- 
throp & Co.) We have spoken more than once of the 
notably good literary work done by Mr. Adams tn selecting 
and arranging the material for his ‘‘ Through the Year with 
the Poets.’’ The August issue is no exception to the rule. 
It contains appropriate selections from the verse of about 
one hundred poets, and one would have to search with great 
care to Gnd a single instance of a poem bere jacluded which 
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is not worthy of the general high standard of the work. 
We notice in this volame a more than usually large propor- 
tion of poems by recent American authors. Like its prede- 
cessors, the present volume contains several original con- 
tributions ; among the best are those by Cliaton Scollard, 
Harriet Prescott Spofford, and Miss Edith Thomas. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—‘* The Life of Abraham Lincoln,” by Colonel John Hay, 
will appear first as a serial in ‘‘ The Century.”’ 

—A new volumes of poems and sonnets by Mr. George 
H. Boker is announced for publication in the fall. 

—Mr. Jastin McCarthy, the historian, magazinist, and 
politician, is about visiting this country, but not, he affirms, 
on a@ political mission. 

—Two novels in the press of Roberts Brothers, Boston, 
are ‘‘A Phantom Lover,”’ by Vernon Lee (Miss Paget), and 
“Sandra Belloni,’’ by George Meredith. 

—The widow of the late Gen. W. 8 Hancock has been 
engaged this summer in writing a volume of reminiscences of 
her husband. It is now about completed, and will be pub- 
lished this winter. 

—Three papers recently written by Wililam R. Hunting- 
ton, D.D., for The Church Review,” on The Book An- 
nexed : Ita Critics and its Prospects,’’ have been published 
in pamphlet form for genera! circulation. 

—J. Rider Haggard, the author of that brilliant and effect- 
ive story of adventure, ‘‘ King Solomon’s Mine,” ia at work 
on a similar novel, to be called ‘“‘ The Frowning City.” It 
a probably be published as a serial in America and Eng- 

d. 

—The proceedings of the American Congress of Churches, 
held in Cleveland in May, of which we gave an extended 
report at the time, have been published in full in pamphiet 
form, and may be obtained from Case, Lockwood, Brain- 
ard & Co., Hartford, Conn. 

—It will interest many readers of Mr. Blackmore's serial 
“Springhaven,’’ now running in * Harper’s Magazine,”’ to 
know that many of the beautiful illustrations by Mr. 
Frederick Barnard were drawn by that artist while lying on 
his back in a sick-bed, the result of an accident. 

—The papers which Mr. W. H. Gibson has been illastrat- 
lug for ‘‘ Harper’s’’ during his journey through the South are 
from the pen of Mr. Charlies Dudley Warner. The first cf 
these two papers deals with the social life of New Orleans ; 
the second is a study of the Loulsiana Acadians. 

—*‘ Half-Ilours with a Naturalist; Rambles Near the 
Shore,’’ by the Rev. J. G. Wood, with over one hundred 
iustrations, will be published at once by Thomas Whit- 
taker. It will forma companion volume to “ Half-Hours 
in Field and Forest,’’ by the same author, issued last year. 

—Mr. J. H. Shorthonse, whose “John Inglesant’ was 
accorded such a favorable reception, has now ready a new 
story, ‘‘ Sir Percival.’ The time isthe present, and the sub- 
ject an adaptation from the Morte d’Arthar. Agnosticism 
receives, it is said, some direct and heavy thrusts in the 
course of the narrative. 

—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have published the first of 
their new series, under the gencral title of “‘ The Riverside 
Pocket Series,’’ Miss Jewett’s charming ‘‘ Deephaven”’ 
appropriateiy furnishing materia] for the initial volume. 
The book is well made, simply and tastefally bound, and 
the series promises to be one of the most attractive of its 
class. 

—It is reported that the first number of the new illustrated 
magazine to be issued by Charles Scribner’s Sons will 
appear on the Ist of January, 1887. Mr. J. B. Millet, who 
has been connected with the art department of Messrs. 
Houghton, Mifflin « Co., Boston, for several years, will 
have general charge of the department of illustrations. 
The cover design will be by Mr. Stamford White. 

—An important announcement, and one that will esps- 
clally Interest our readers who have followed our remarks on 
the labor question, is that of the publication by Messrs. 
T. Y¥. Crowell & Co. of Professor Richard T. Ely’s book on 
“The Labor Movement in America.’’ The book will be es- 
pecially valuable as being the most complete historical 
sketch yet published of the origin and growth of Socialism 
and of labor organizations. 

—Mrs. Henry Jones, of Bridgeport, a lady eighty-two years 
of age, is the only surviving child of Noah Webster. She is 
said to bea bright and tateresting woman, with her mind 
still perfectly clear. She was recently asked how much work 
on the dictionary was done by the post Percival. It had been 
stated that Percival did the larger part of the work. Her 
reply was as follows: 

“ My earliest recollections of my father are seeing him by his 
study fire, pen in hand, and table covered with his notes and 
sheets of manuscript. He dreased in the style of gentlemen of 
that time, to shorts, with silver kKnee-buckles. le would permit 
me to come in and sit on the carpet with a book of engravings 
er some Illustrations, and turn and smile upon his little 
girl, but allowed no conversation. I never knew him to have an 
assistant in writing. Two barrels of manuscript were found by 
me in the attic after his death. You have some of the pages I 
rescued from the fire. Mr. Percival for a few months was hired 
by father to assist him in research In some one department for 
which he was eminently fitted, but soon tired of It. He was ia a 
fit of mental depression, and could not be relied upon. In all 
the years of my unmarried life—nearly twenty-one-—-I saw my 
dear father at the table or desk, writing his dictionary. Wher 
he had worked two years he felt that he had not begun right, 
and he laid aside the manuscript, all soratched as you see it, and 
for many years was engaged in making a synopsis of our lan- 
guage, tracing each word to ite original, as far as he had means 
te doit. He went to Cambridge, England, to increase bis facili- 
ties, and to Paris also. He early went to Amherst, that he might 
be aninterrupted in his great work, and it was in those years I 
noted his systematic labors, as I was then old enough to feel a 
deep sympathy with him in his efforts. His fingers became stiff 
from the constant use of the pen, and be would show them to 
When he wrote the word Finis’ be almost fainted, so he 

me,’ 
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<HE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Jnouirinc Rrienps. 


| Any sudecriher sending an inquiry on any subject to The Chrts- 
tim Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive @ reply 
either through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The 
answer will be given as promplly as practicable. ] 


1 Tama Presbyterian Elder. and was once a delegate to General 
Astembly. In one of the sessions a ministerial delegate from 
Missouri used the expression, “I haye been fiehting the Con- 
gregationalists."’ More recently. when at presbytery, a sessional 
record showed that in one of the churches a member bad been 
received by certificate from a Swedenborgian church, and the 
minister who was chairman of the committee to whom the 
record was referred said, “I would as soon receive a member 
from a Chinese j ss-house.”’ It seems to me that such senti- 
ments are unchristian, and yet no word of rebuke was given by 
any member of the b dies. What do you think? 

2 lam troubled by the langnage of some of the Psalms, as they 
seem so vindictive and uncbristian in spirit. I cannot help 
feeling shocked when I read that beautiful psalm beginning 
“* By the rivers of Babylon there we sat down,” when I read the 
closing words, ** Happy shall he be who dasheth thy little ones 
against the stones.’’ Can you help me any? * 

1. We had hoped that the era of Presbyterians and Con- 
gregationalists fighting one another had forever passed by ; 
and in our jadgment there is no reason why a Swedenbor- 
gian should not be recetved on certificate into any evangel- 
ical church. All the Swedenborgians we bave known have 
been characterized by great purity and simplicity of Chris- 
tian faith, hope, and love. 2 In our judgment the Psalms 
are the expression of a devout experience, but in an age 
when Christian precepts and influence had not wrought 
their work in the world. Such expressions as those you 
refer to are to be read in light of the fact that they give the 
natural expression of that age to a feeling of abhorrence 
which can in no proper sense be called Christian, but which 
is worthy of our respect in this, that it was provoked, not by 
personal wrongs experienced, but by the sense of loyalty 
to God and to his people. In the development of human 
character a large charity is infinitely better than intoler- 
ance, but intolerance is far better than indifference. 


Nearly every prayer uttered by Christians ends up—“for Christ's 
sake.” Why shou'd this beso? There ts but one instance in the 
whole Bible where it is said that God confers any blessings 
upon man for Christ's sake. and that is a mistranslation which is 
corrected in the New Revision. In this passage the Apostie ex- 
horts the Epbesians to forgive one another even as God in Christ 
bas forgiven them, and not, asin the old verrion, “for Christ's 
sake” It always seems to me very repulsive to pray to one God 
for the sake of another. L. G. M. 

To pray for Christ’s sake is to pray that Christ’s kingdom 
may come and his will be done. It is to make our desires 
subordinate to his service, and is very nearly equivalent to 
his own conclusion of his prayer in Gethsemane, ‘‘ Never- 
theless, not my will, but thine, be done.”’ 


J. W.—The particular laws of the ancient Hebrews on the | 
sut ject of the proper parties to a marriage will be found in 
Exodus xxxtv., 12-16; Deut. 2-4; Lev. xvill., 6-18: xx., 
11, 12; 14-21. How far theee laws are still obligatory is an 
ancertain and doubtful question. The prohibitions contained 
in Lev. xviii., 6-18, are generally regarded as a perpetual obli- 
gation. On scientific grounds the marriage of own cousins 
has generally been regarded with disfavor, but not, at 
least not to the same extent, the marriage of cousins of a 
remoter degree. 


In the fall election of 1883 a prohibitory or temperance meas- 
ure was submitted to the people of Ohio and voted upon. Can 
you please i:form me of the number of votes cast, for and 
ag iinst, also theexact wording of the question submitted ? 

Roperts, Wis. M. 

At the election in question two propositions to amend the 
State Constitution were submitted to the people of Ohio. 
The proposed amendments were worded as follows: 

“The General Assembly shall regulate the traffic in intoxicat- 
ing liquors so as to provide against evils resulting therefrom ; 
and its power to levy taxes or assessments thereon is not lim- 
ited ty any provision of this constitution.” 

“ The manufacture of and the traffic in intoxicating liquors to 
be used as a beverage ae forever prohibited ; and the Generu! 
Assembly shall provide by law for the enforcement of this pro 
vision.”’ 

The amendment permitting the Legislature to regulate and 
tax the liqaor traffic received the following vote: Yes, 
99 849; No, 192,117. The probibitory amendment: Yes, 
323.189: No, 240,975. A constitutional amendment cannot 
be adopted in Onio unless it has, not only a majority of the 
votes cast upon the amendment, but a majority of the total 
number of votes cast at the election. The total number of 
votes cast at the fall election of 1883 was 721,310. The 
pronibitory amendment lacked but a few thousand of the 


necessary majority. 


Some montbs since you had an editorial which gave me the im- 
pression that you considered such book publishers as John B. 
Alden as thieves, in the absence of any international copyright 
law ty restrain them. If so, how can you, in your wseue of Au- 
gust 19, To a Young Christian,” recommend him Gelkie's “ Life 
of Christ? If it is not the publishers that are stealing, who is 
it? Ww. E. M. 

There are some acts for which the community as 3 com- 
munity is responsible, and for which the individual alone can- 
not be beld responsible. If a nation refuses to give copyright, 
all that the publisher oan do is to print the foreign literature 
and make euch arrangements for compensating the foreign 
author as, in his judgm+nt, ander all the circumstances 
of the case, \s just and right. The nation ought to give legal 
protection to the authors. In the absence of that protec- 
tion, neither the publisher nor the purchaser of uncopyrighted 
foreign literature can properly be condemned as dishonest. 


ever, three useges that I wish to inquire whether you justify. 
1. The use of the word ro as an adverb instead of not; as, Is it 
true orno? 2 The omission of the word other in sentences like 
this: *“* Michigan produces more salt than any State in the 
Union” I would write, than any other State 3 The frequent 
use of French words and phrases without translation To the 
reader who understands a foreign la’ guage, of course its words 
convev ideas, but to those who do not know the meaning, a blank 
would be just as intelligible. T. H. 


1, The first usage is grammatically correct, and has good 
authority : ‘‘ Whether ’twas Brutas so unkindly knocked or 
(Shakespeare’s ‘‘ ‘* That I may prove 
them, whether they will walks in my law or no”’ (Fxodus xvi., 
4.) 2. Accuracy requires the insertion of the word other. 
3. The use of French words when English words will do as 
well is a serious literary error. Some French words there are 
which have no exact English equivalents ; others have been 
almost or quite adopted into the English, and may be found 
in English dictionaries. Words or phrases belonging to 
either of these classes may be used without offense :f used tn 
the right place and way. We do not think that an ex :mina- 
tion of our editorial columns will show The Christian Union 
to be a great offender on this point. 


In The Christian Union for August 5, 1886, in an article 
on ** Walking with God,’’ by the Rev. E. A. Lawrence, are 
some lines from the Persian poet Saadi. The rendering 
there given, from what source obtained I do not know, is 
certainly very beautiful, but differs in some of its details 
from other translations. May I add to this a translation of 
my own which has never been publisbed, and which, if you 
print it, will see the light for the firat time in the columns 
of The Christian Union 

One belmy day in gertie June, 
While sporting in my bath so free, 
In came a friend with perfumed clay, 
And gave the fragrant mass to me. 


Art thou of musk or ambergris? 
Thor art like both : I cannot tell 
Whence comes the charm, but this I know, 
am delighted with thy smell. 


“I was a plece of worthless clay 
Until the blooming rose I knew: 
For by its side I drank delight, 
And drank its heavenly fragrance too 


* Bat for that rose I should be still 
Mere worthless clay for idle ends - 
Learn well the lesson I impart — 
Be careful in your choice of friends.” 
Frepeaic R. Marvin. 


1 love to listen when winds biow high, 

And hear the music of the sky— 

Because I think ‘tis the angels’ song 

That sounds when the wild wind sweeps along. 
Swift as they ride on their carsof cloud, 

Hark ! how they sing to their fellows aloud ! 

We catch not the words, but the sweet notes ewel! 
Down here; and the music we love so well 
Sounds like the distant note of the lay 

Borne by the gentile breeze away 

When the earthly good from their humble abode 
Send up their praise of song to God. 


Now with awe their voices are still : 

Now there's a voice so sweet and shrill, 

It must be an infant such as I, 

But lately a tenant of the sky, 

Trying the powers of his little voice, 

While the rest all listen. Now, now they rejoice, 

And unite with him in the praise of God, 

Who washed his young spirit in Jesus’ blood, 

And took him away from mortal sorrow 

Before his little heart was riven, 

For a bright. long day without a morrow, 

To unite witb him in the songs of heaven. 

Mother. if ever I should go 

Where the angels are ringing 80, 

I'll sing so loud that the winds shall bear 

My voice on thelr wings to my mother’s ear ; 

And I'll tell her not to weep for me 

For -—— Is happy as he (or she) can be. 

This is the bi: asked for by “ E. B. 1,” taken from memory. I 

bave only seen It in a little old book, a compilation called ‘* Han- 
nah More's Private Devotion P. 


F. A. C. asks concerning the lines : 
* Now, if you don’t answer the two questions, three, 
Your head shai! be taken from your body, 
And if you don't answer the three questions right, 
Your head shal! be taken from your body quite." 


Rather poor poetry for royalty to utter, for such tis the legend. 
King John of England, being angry at the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, gave him three questions to answer, on the condition that 
he should lose his head If he failed : ist, How long would it take 
to go round the world? 2d, Whatdolthiok? The third I have 
forgotten. The Archbishop was in despair. He went out into 
the fields to take a last look at the scenes of his life, for he had 
no hope of answering the questions of King John. As he was 
wandering along he met a plowman, who asked him the cause 
of his dejection. Hetold him. “I can answer those,”’ said the 
rustic, ** if you wil! only let me take your robe, miter, and crook.”’ 
The bishop agreed, and the change was made. Now, the plow- 
man bad a striking resembiance to the bishop, and when he went 
before the king, the king said to him: * Ha, bishop, have you 
come to answer my questions?’ *‘ Yes, your grace,” replied the 
plowman. * Well, then,” said the king, ** how long would It take 
me to go round the world?” “If your majesty will start with 
the sun, and keep up with him, it will take you four and twenty 
hours.”’ ** Very good,” said the king; “ now, what dol think '" 
* You think, sire, 1 am the Archbishop,” said the poor rustic, 
“ when I am only a poor plowman.” The third was answered 
equally well, and the Archbishop was pardoned by the king at 
the solicitation of the plowman. I read the story in a book some 
years ago, and this is the best I remember of it. 

Roxsunr, Mass. A. B.G. 


| 
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I have read your columns many years, and have regarded them In your paper of August 26, “ EK. B. I." asks information about 
as fine specimens of standard good English. There are, how- | one of Bishop Henry Kirg'’s poems, speaking of It as an epitaph 


written for bis wife's monument. It was not such, but is called an 
“exequy"’ Inclosed please find an exact copy, as to spelling. 
punctuating, spacing, etc., of this poem, which probably very few 
of your readers bave read, except the closing p-rtion It is taken 
from Pickering’s edition of the * Poems« and Psalme by Henry 
King, D D.. sometime Lord Bixhop of Chichester, edited by the 
Rev. J. Hannah, B. a.,” London, 1843. The work is now very 
rare. James T. Fields, in a letter to the writer in 1873, sald of 
the book, “It Is scarce, and I doubt ff it can be found now even 
in London.” Nevertheless, by searching it was found. M. C. 
La Crossz, Wis. 


The poem is too long for reproduction, but we shall be 


pag the copy so kindly made by M. C. to 


Can any reader inform me as to who isthe author of, and 
where may be found, the foliowing verse? 
“ Oh! the hour when thia material 

Shal! have vanished like a cloud, 

When amid the wide ethereal 
All the tnvisible shall crowd, 

And the naked soul, surrounded 
By realities unknown, 

Triumphs in the view unbounded, 
Feels herself with God alone.” Ww. 


Will some one kindly direct me to any table or tables of statis- 
tics setting forth the amounts contributed to mis-ionary and 
educational work by the various Christian denominations? 

W. 


“E. B. I.” asks: “* Where can I find a copy of ‘ Fireside Fairies 
that Ican buy?’ I own the only copy of the book that I ever 
saw, and, having bad it now more than thirty-five years, am not 
willing to sell it, but will answer any ‘urther {uquirics concern. 
ing it which“ E B I." may wish to make. E. 

8 Pine Street, Coxncorp, N. i. 


H B.R, who inquired for the poem on * The Children” by 
Charles Dickinson, can obtain a copy kindly forwarded by 
J.«, W., by sending hisor her addresstous. WE. 
and F. T. E. also send copies 


Will C. H. O., the author of the article “‘What Is It?” in 
The Christian Union of July 29, 1886, send address to the editors 
forl A. 


Will E N.E, who bas reading matter to dispose of, kindly 
send her address to Box 7'4, Cannon Fal!s, Minn. ? 


SCHOOL SAVINGS BANKS. 


CHOLARS are encouraged in Europe to deposit 
their smal] savings with the teacber, who in turn 
places them, when above a certain sum, in a bank 
secured by the Government. The sums are placed to 
the credit of each pupil depositing. In preventing fool- 
ish expenditure for confectionery and tobacco, and, 
above all, in encouraging habits of thrift and saving, 
these school savings banks, started by M. Laurent in 
Belgium in 1866 have proved a success. They are 
now being introduced in some American schools. Those 
best acquainted with the working of the system abroad 
claim that, while promoting thrift, {t does not develop 
miserliness, as might seem possible. This, doubtless, 
depends on the teacher. In a large public school in 
Brooklyn it has long been the custom to receive volun. 
tary offerings from pupils for certain charitable objects. 
Since the futroduction of a school savings bank these 
contributions have been larger than ever before. 
The following table from a recent German magazine 
shows the wonderful growth of the system in France 
and Austria : 


FRANCE. 
No or ScHoor No or ScHoLars 
Darts. | Banks | DEPposiTine. Am't ov Derosrr+ 
Jan., 1877 033 174,040 2.084 352 france 
"7981 | 14.372 6.403 773 
1884 | 21,481 | 442,021 10,248.26 
AUSTRIA. 
Jan., 1°76 | 15 2.621 «48.837 florins. 
1879 BO 2.565 
| 354 91.973 | 114,73 


Equally rapid progress has been made fn Italy, B.1- 
gium, and parts of Germany.—[E. W. Bemis, in The 
Citizen. 


An amusing incident happened, eays an exchange, in 
a Liverpool church the other Sunday. The pews of the 
church had been varnished the week previous, and were 
not yet entirely dry. The congregation did not know 
this. The clergyman came out of the vestry-room and 
began the service by reading the sentence: ‘‘ Rend your 
hearts and not your garments,” etc., the people ising as 
he began. But, to the horror of every one, they found 
themselves stuck fast to the seats ; and, though they had 
just been told not to do so, many of them literally rent 
their garments in their efforts to get up. 


In the period from 1786 to 1880 Mont Blanc was 
climbed by 869 vistiors, without taking into account 
guides, porters, or local chasseurs. Of these only 49 
ascended the mountain during the first 68 years, between 
1786 and 1854 ; the remaining 820 during the succeeding 
26 years. The record of deaths down to 1880 included 
only 25 persons, seven of whom were tourists, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Text-Books 


AND 


WORKS{OF REFERENCE 


FOR 


Schools and Colleges. 


Lippincott’s Dictionary. 


A New. Thoroughly Revised, and Greatly Fn 
larged Edition. A Universal Pronouncing Vic- 
tionary of Mythology. ( ontaiping 
complete and concise alt ages a Sketches of 
Eminent of and Countrtes. 
By J D. Imperial Svo. 150 
pages. Sheep. $12." 


Worcester’s Dictionaries. 


Household Dictionary. Containing %),000 Worda, 
with Definitions. 459 pages. Crown Sve. Cloth. 


Com ive Dictionary. Illustrated. 12mo. 
Half bound. §1.&. 

New Dictionary. Llustrated. 390 pages. 
lémo. Cloth. % cents. 


Contanseau’s Practical Dictionary of 
d English Lan By Leo 

Com. 
of the German 
By F. W. Longman: 


ts Greek and English Diction- 
Comprising all the Worda in the Writings 


of the Most Popular Greek Authors. By Hev. 
John Groves. vised Edition. 8vo. Sheep. 


$2.16. 

Gardner’s Latin and English Lexicon. 
Adapted to the Classics usually studied prepar- 
See By F. Gardner, A.M. 


Leverett’s Latin and English Lexicon. 
eS Edition. By E. P. Lev 
Pickering’s Greek and English Lexi- 


con. By John Pickering, LL.D. ovo. Sheep. 

seypresawat: Gazetteer of the World. 
A Com Dictionary. New 
tion. The ly Revised and Ureatly Enlarged, 
Containing Supplementary w.th the 
recent 


Census Returns. Royal Sheep. 
Greene’s Lessons in Chemistry. 
A New Elementary Text Book. FEs« 


ted for Schools and Py 
reene, M.D. i2mo. $1.2). 


Sharpless and Philips’s Natural Phi- 
losophy. Illustrated. 12mo. §1.2). 


Sharpless and Philips’s Astronomy. 
Illustrated. 12mo. $1.2). 


Cutter’s Anatomy, Physiology, and 
$1.2. 383 pages. itt ~ 


Reader’s Reference Library. 


Contal “The Reader's Handbook,” “ Dic- 
tionary of Phrase and Fable,” “ Dictionary of 
Miracies.” “ Words, Facts, and Phrases,” “ An 
cient and Modern Familiar ations,” “ Wor- 
prehensive Dic = Roget's 
Thesaurus,” ond “ douk's Pnglish S nymes.’ 
8 vols. Bound in half morvuceo, giittop. Per 
set, in paste box, $4. Any volume sold 
separately. 


Chambers’s Encyclopedia. 


American Revised Fdition The best in every 
A Dictionary of (niversal Knowledge. 


way. 
Profusely lllustr«ted with Mapas, Plates, and 
Wood Cuts. 10 vols. Reveral edi. 
tions at v from 615 to 
*,* For Sale by all Docteaeiiere, op will be sent, free 
of expense, on receipt of the price, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


Calvin K. Stowe’s 


HISTORY OF THE 
BOOKS OF THE BIBLE. 


New and Revised Edition, 
With Illustrations and Phote-etching 
Frontieptiece from a design by Bida. 


A STANDARD WORK. 


1 vol., Svo, Cloth, Gilt, $2.50. 
For sale by ali booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt Of price by the pullishers, 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston, Mass. | Greater 


THE STORY OF THE NATIONS. 


A Series of historical atudi-s, presenting in 
graphic narratives the stories of the a erent nalions 
that have attained prominence in history. — 
eulject in one volume, beautifully 
Crown octavo, clot 


Sully rtra, 
Volumes Ready (Sept. 15th): 

THE STORY OF CHALDEA. By Z. A. 
Ragozi 


“A work ~~ unatinted praise. . Affords 
a good introduction to the degen of history and of 
comparative mythology. heat book in 
English on the subject. . ‘The author hes ren 
dered a se to Arsyriology as well as to the read 
ing public.” - Y. Nation. 


OF GREECE. By Prof. Jas. A. 


is simple, yet strikingly grapbic and 
forcible. He must be indeed a very ¢ull and iil. 
regula boy whose attention ta not 
Prof. Harrison's narrative.”’—({ Boston A 


THE STORY OF ROME. By petra Gilman. 

“Mr. Arthur Gtiman thoreughly understands the 
nature, not only of the child, but of the general 
reader. For both ‘The Story of Rome’ is ex. 
cellently adapted. Thisisathe very plan on which 
Herodotus and Livy thetr inimortal histories, 
or rather stories.”"—{N. Y. Critic. 


THE STORY OF THE JEWS. By Professor 


James K. Hosmer, 
“Prof, Hoamer ta to be congratuleted on the mas 
terly way in which be haa treated his subject. The 


work appeals to all classes of readers, and the style 
to old and young.” —({Jewish Messenger, 


OF GERMANY. By 8. Baring- 


“It a be bard to find a more entertaining 
book, and one better calculated to give to the young 
reader an interest in history. The picturesque and 
personal elementsin the narretive are just what the 
readers want.—({The Nation. 


Y OF NORWAY. By Hjalmar H. 


given us the best Scandinavian bistory 
to be found in our language. The story of bis native 
land is told with dramatic force. . It is saying 
but the literal truth to assert that few novela pos 
seen the fascination of this story thus toid.”—{ hew 
York Christian Union. 


THE STORY OF SPAIN. By Rev. E. E. and 
Susan Hale. 
“ There is more than enough romance for twenty 


volumes fn the story. ana the richest of it has 
secured for this volume.”—({ Hartford lost. 


T ad Any Y OF HUNGARY. By Prof. A. 
The STORY OF CARTHAGE. By Prof. Alfred 
Church. 
Nearly Ready: 
THE STORY OF THE SARACENS. By Ar- 
thur Gilman. 


THE STORY OF ASSYRIA,. By Z. A. Ragozin. 


THE STORY 
Prof. Kawiinaon. 

THE STORY OF ALEXANDER'S EMPIRE. 
My Prof. Mahafty. 

THE STORY OF THE MOORS IN SPALN. 
By 8S. Lane Poole. 

THE STORY OF THE NORMANS. By Surah 
0. Jewett. 

THE STORY OF PERSIA, By 8.G.W. Ben- 
jamin. 


In Preparation: 


THE STORY OF IRELAND. By the Hon 
kmily Lawless. 
a STORY OF THE GOTUS. By Hy. Brad- 


THe STORY OF HOLLAND. By J. E. Tho- 


OF THE HANSE TOWNS. By 
Helen Zimmern. 

THE STORY OF MEXICO. By Susan Hale. 
Etc., ete. 


*,* These volumes are weil suited for readin 
circles, classes. and libraries. and will be found fu 
of interest to the general reader . 

*,°* Full prospectus sent on application, New 
clase fed and analy/ical Catalogue sent on receipt 

stamp. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


NEW YORK AND LONDON. 


THE LABOR MOVEMENT IN AMERICA. 


By Prof. Ricnarp T. 12mo, $1.5). 


This book is the result of several years’ work on 
the part of Professor kly, who isan acknowledged 
authority, both ia Kurope and America, on economic 
end soctal topics. It is the most complete bistorical 
sketch yet published of the origin ad growth both 
of and of labor 


years 
newspa 
material, with this in view; and during the prepa 
ration of this book he has traveled several thousand 
milea, visiting communistic settlements and leacing 
ladustrial and jure of the pr acquaintances 
of labor leaders. His picture of vt conalition 
may upoo a4 taken 
rom life. 


STORIES FROM LIFE. 


By Sagan K author of “Poor Boys who 
Became Famous,” “Girls who Became Famoua,” 
etc. 12mo, $1.3. 


IN PERILS OFT. 


By W. H. Davenport ADams, 12mo, fully illustrated, 
$1.9. 

A book of aqcventures and deeds by 
soldiers, sailors, travelers, renown in 
various parts of the world ; being incidents tn “the 
lives of such men #ir Sidney Eari of Dun- 


donald, Arminius Vambéry, Joseph Wolff, Lieuteo. 
ant Schwatka, Sir samuel Baker, W. G. ‘Palgrave, 
Professor Palmer, General Gordon, and 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 


13 Astor Place, New Vork. 


AGENTS 


for “ The History 
hristianity,” by Abbott. 
book at 


terms. The religiou 
as one of the great religious ay of the 


Grimson & Publiuhers, Maine Terms tree 


D0tes by Francis Turner Palgrave. 


OF ANCIENT EGYPT. By 


MACMILLAN & 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


BY PROFESSOR STUBBS. 


Lectures on the Study of 


Medieval and Modern History 


and kindred subjects, delivered at Oxford, by 
William Stubbs, D D., author of “* Constitationa; 
History of Engiand,” eto. &vo, $2.60. 


BY EDWARD A. FREEMAN. 


The Methods of Historical Study. 


Lectures read in the University of Oxford by 
Edward A. Freeman, M.A., D.C.L, LL.D, av 
thor of “ History of the Norman Conquest,” etc, 
8vo, $2.50. 


Disorders of Digestion, 


Their Consequences and Treatment. By T. 
Lauder Brunton, M.D., F.R.S. 8vo, $2.50. 


The Hygiene of the Vocal Organs. 


A Practical Handbook for Singers and Speak. 
ers. By Morrell Mackenzie, MD. 12mo, $1 50. 


“Will be a valuable boon to professional and 
amateur vocalists, and also to public speakers.” — 
(Observer. 


The Golden Treasury 


Of the Best Songs and Lyrical Poems in the 
English Laxguage. Selected and arranged with 
**Globe 
Readings" Edition. 50 cents. 

*s* MACMILLAN & CO.’S new complete 
Classified tatalogne, now ready, will be sent free 
by mall to any address on application. 


MACMILLAN & C0., 


112 Foarth Avenue, New York. 
Issued September Ist. 
A NEW EDITION OF 


OSPEL 
HYMNS 
CONSOLIDATED. 
With Words and Music, 


but the same order is preserved as in the 
original issue. 


40 Cents In Tinted Paper Covers. 
45 Cents in Boards. 
50 Cents In Limp Cloth. 


Add 5 cents each if ordered by mali. 


The price of this favorite work ls now so low 
that it can be adopted everywhere. 
Former editions still published at old prices. 


Biglow & Main, | The John Church Co. 


NEW YORK. CINCINNATI, 0. 


UNMOUNTED 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of Ancient Work 

ing an of paintings 
Sculpture, Arenitecture, Send ts in stam 


joots, 
PuOTOORAPW co.. 
B28 Washington Boston. Mace. 


| THE GLAD REFRAIN 


OUR 


New Sunday School Song Book. 
Only 625.00 per 100 Copies. 


TRY IT. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, New York & Chicago. 


APER 


oA — of 10 pages. 
for an 
tedvertiser consti 


& acheme 


NEWSPAPER 


St. (Printing House 8q.), 


NEW VOLUMES IN 


Cassell's Rainbow” Series. 


As It Was Written. 


A Jewish Musician’s Story. By SIpNer 
Lusk’. 12mo, paper. Price, 25 cents. 
Also in 16mo, cloth extra. Price, $1.00, 


* One of the most pewerful novels of the 
Louis Republican. 

“A capital novel. It cannot fall to im- 
presa itself as an able end moving dramatic 
eflort "—{New Yor Times 

“ We have seen no hook of late years to which 
the term absorbing In interest could more ap- 
propriately be appiled —/ Boston Herald. 


NEW EDITION.—NOW READY. 
35.000 KING SOLOMON’S MINES 
KING SOLOMON'’S MINES 35,000 


King’s Solomon’s Mines. 


A Thrilling Story founded on an African 
Legend. By A. Riper Haccarp. 1 vol, 
12mo. Price, 25 cents. Aiso in cloth, extra. 
Price, $1.50. 


The London Saturday Review says of “ King 
Solomon's Mines” Totell the truth, we would 
give many novels, say eight hundred (that is 
about the vearly harves’ ds for such a book as 
* King Solomon's Mines.’ 


Complete sent free. 


CASSELL COMPANY, Limited 
_ 739 and 741 Broadway, New York. — 


CLASSIC COLLECTIONS 
OF PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


The following elegant and correct editions of cele. 
brated musical works are in constant demand by 


Beethoven s Sonatas. Lebert and Ven Bulow 
editios. in paper, 2 vols. each, 
The same in Cloth, embossed, 2 vols. each, a 
Chopin's Mazurkas, in paper, 


Chopin's Nocrarnes. Cloth. 8! paper, 
Chopin’s “alizes. Cloth. 2; paper. cts. 
Schumann's A'tbom ‘ p. ® and 15. paper, 


Senaiineu Album, Fingered by k obler. 
Cloth, 8! raper, 75 eta. 
Clemeott'« “enatinasg, Op. 36, & paper, Wet«. 
Kohler’s Kinder (Children’s Album. paper, 75 cts. 
Mendelssohn's Songs without words 
loth, $1.%); paper, 
The above books, with the exception of Bee. 
thoven « Sonatas, are reorints of Peters’ celebrated 
editions of the same works. and «xtra good and 
correct editions, and faithful copies of the originals. 


Piano Classics. recently published. ts 
a book fill. d with unusually good plano pieces of 
medium difficulty, by modern compusers. 


Price, Oloth, $1.50; Boards, $1.00. 
ANY BOOK MAILED FOR THE RETAIL PRICE. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Cc. Dirson & Co, 967 N Y¥. 


THE CAROL 


—A BOOK OF— 


RELIGIOUS SONGS 


— FOR THE — 


Sunday-School and the Home, 


am BY aw 
CHARLES W. WENDTE, 
WITH POETICAL CONTRIBUTIONS BY 
Miss Loxisa M. Alcott, 


Mra Julia Ward Howe, 
Susan Coolidge, 
Samuel Longfellow, and many others. 

The Music, original and eelected, by — 1" R 
J. R. Murray, J. B. Sharland, P. P: Blise aa, 
mer, H. Millard, A. W. 
Stainer, Hullah, Barnby, 


gohn and other eminent composers, old and new. 


as well as music appropriate to — ial occasions. 
also contains eighteen musical ane 


echool and for the Home Altar. 


Prices 85 cents cach by mall. postpaid: 
a dozen by «xpress, charges not pre 


Le SPECINEN PAGES FREE. 
PUBLISHED BY 


Thed. Church Co., 19 EB. 16th St., New York 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED 


PLATFORM ECHOES 


FOR HEAD AND HE ART, 


"By. John B. Gough. 


His last and crowning life work, brim full of thnilli 
ne i 
est, bumor and Bright, pure. and geod. Sull at 


“le ateghiteo al. To 


Hezekiah Butterworth, 


oot, 
R. Pal- 
Thayer and J B Dykea, 
Smart, Sir Arthur Sullivan, 
Gounod, Rossini, Mozart, Schubert, Handel, Mendele- 


This work, long in preparation by an experienced 
Sunday-echool worker, contains over 200 separate and 
worthy musical selections, including forty carols and 
a large variety of hymns, chants, chorals and anthems. 


responsive serv ices 
for the festival and ordinary occasions of the Sunday 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., CINGINNATE 8. 0. 


>» 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
rrot. 
| 
[7 By the use of smalier type. the 426 | 
| 
| 
| 
ee A collection of Mrs. Bolton’s bright and entertain | ee 
ing short stories, which tnculcate good moral les | 
sous, and hit off many of the follies and shams of a 
the present day. 
wiee. It contains lists 
ee of newspapers and esti. 
| 
vertising. The adve who wants to 
ee dollar findsin it the information he requires, while | 
who will frrvest one hundred thousand dol 
lars in advertising, EE is indicated whick 
his every requirement, or can be made to 
light chang easily arrived at by corre 
it added 
MAN AB- 
men. 8100 
and Pay Freights. Write for cizeulare te 
ORTHINGTON & CO. Martford, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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MUSIC AND ART. 


The ps0ple who saw reason at the time Gounod's 
‘Redemption ” was produced to take exception to the 
introduction of the name of Jesus in the dramatis 
persone will soon have another and more fisgrant act 
of sacrilege to lament, if reports are true. For in the 
London ‘‘ Figaro” ‘‘ the extraordinary announcement 
is made that Mr. Rubinstein is now engaged upon a new 
opera, the chief personage in which is the Saviour. 
Under ordinary circumstances, and in the case of any 
other man,” says the writer, ‘‘the statement might be 
dismisse with absoluteincredulity. But Mr. Rubinstein 
is fond of dabbling in religious subjects. In ‘Il 
Demonio,’ which was performed at Covent Garden in 
1881, he introduces Satan himself as the lover, and 
the rescuing angels only carry off the heroine when 
she is dead. In‘ The Tower of Babel,’ heard at the 
Crysta! Palace in 1881, Mr. Rubinstein brings Abraham 
on the stage some centuries before that patriarch was 
born, and he divides the stage into ‘‘ three horizontal 
compartments. In the middle is the earth, on the 
upper is the throne of the Almighty surrounded by all 
the heavenly powers, and on the lower fs hell and Satan 
seated on his throne surrounded by all the infernal 
deities.” 


It is not for the public to know, as a rule, what may 
be the special enjoyment or relaxation with which a 
prominent personage is wont to divert his mind in the 
privacy of hishome. And so, while there are doubtless 
many who know, for instance, that Mr. Joseph Jeffer- 
son, the actor, is an admirable artist as well, it is not so 
sure that there are many who are aware of the fact that 
Colonel Ingersoll is soinething of a musical critic. For 
he has lately delivered his ideas on the question of mu- 
sical progress in this country, which he thinks has been 
very great, and declares that ‘‘ Americans are coming to 
an era in music which appeals to the fntellect.” Says 
he: ‘‘ The first form of music is that which appeals to 
the heels. It is merely regularity of sound. Aes it is 
lower or higher in tone or quicker or faster {in movement, 
itis rhythm, and appeals to the senses in a greater or 
less degree. Then there {is music of association. Per- 
sons learn to associate a national air with their feelings 
of patriotism. A man may like a tune because his 
mother sang {t, or because he heard it in the old home 
days. [ut there isa higher music than all this, which 
appeals to the great intellectual] force in men, by which 
they are led to forget themselves and all the surround. 
ings, and are carried away to realms of thought from 
which they would be glad neverto return. This is the 
highest music of all, and is the music in which we are 
making progress in this country more rapidly than in any 
country on the face of the globe.” 

One cannot help smiling at the complacency with 
which the worthy critic delivers himself of the plati- 
tudes in the paragraph quoted above, when one consid- 
ers that now for many years the large cities on the East- 
ern séaboard have quite mastered the literature of 
‘* intellectual’ music, and the cities of New Ycrk and 
Boston at least have gained a European reputation for 
musical culture. Clone] Ingerso}l has doubtlees been 
frequenting the Central Park garden and listening to 
the delightful summer concerts given by Neuendorf’s 
admirable orchestra, and will doubtless arrive, in course 
of time, at the knowledge that the Philharmonic societies 
of New York and Brooklyn and Boston, to say nothing 
of the Cincinnati Conservatory and numerous smaller 
organizations throughout the country, have done noble 
work in the fields of music for many years. In fact, 
the appreciation of ‘‘ intellectual” music in America is 
already an accomplished fact. 


Recently there has been a rush of aspiring singers to 
the Academy of Music to try to obtain admission to the 
chorus and other minor vocal positions in the American 
Opera Company. The trials, which embraced the hearing 
of 234 American voices, showed again what excellent 
native material there is available for grand operas. It 
also showed to some extent what the American Opera 
Company has done to create ambition and cause encour- 
agement among musical people in all parts of the States. 
Among those heard on Wednesday and Thursday were 
young men and women who had come at their own 
expense from Burlington, Vt.; Portland, Ore. ; Har- 
rodsburg, Ky. ; Detroit, Chicago, Cleveland, Baltimore, 
Washington, Cincinnati, Boston, and Philadelphia, be- 
sides scores from New York and Brooklyn. The most 
remarkable feature of the trials was the unusually large 
proportioa of American tenors, and good ones at that. 
Several comic opera companies could be well stocked 
with tenors out of those who were rejected because there 
were only three vacancies in the male chorus. The 
chorus is now complete. Mr. Hinrichs asserts that there 
is even more fine material in this season’s chorus than in 
last.—{ New York Tribune. 


It is an exceedingly gratifying report, if true, that work 
on the long delayed addition to the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art will soon be begun, says the New York “‘ Trib- 


une,” editorially, ‘‘and pushed rapidly to completion. 
The bullding should have been enlarged long ago, but a 
lack of harmony between the Legislature and the city 
authorities in providing the means has put obstacles in 
the way. General di Cesnola shows the imperative need 
of this addition, and gives reasons for the expectation that 
when sufficient room is provided the collections of the 
Museum will be greatly expanded by gifts from public- 
spirited citizens. It is lamentable that when owners of 
art treasures are willing to enrich the Museum in this 
manner for the benefit of the community, their generosity 
should be obstructed by the lack of a suitable building.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


IS THIS A CORRECTION ? 


To the Editor of The Christian Union: 

My attention has been called to an editorial article in 
your issue of August >, which implies that the Secreta- 
ries of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions are 
less strict in regard to the doctrinal qualifications of 
candidates for missionary work than are those of the 
American Board. Referring to an article in the “‘ Inte- 
rior,” of Chicago, upon the matters in discussion be- 
tween the ‘‘ Andover Review ” and the Executive Com- 
mittee of the American Board, you say : ‘‘ The ‘ Interior,’ 
of Chicago, for example, would hardly have written 
exactly as it has done if it had known that one of the 
Secretaries of the Presbyterian Board of Missions had 
officially indicated the entire readiness of the Board to 
commission one of those whom Secretary Alden had 
excluded from appointment.” 

Elsewhere in the same number you quote a letter 
dated August 11, 1885, addressed by a person in this 
office to some inquirer who had asked “ as to the quall- 
fications for appointment as a lay teacher under the 
Presbyterian Board.” The writer of the letter wasa 
highly esteemed clergyman who had been invited by 
two of the Secretaries of the Board to render temporary 
assistance. In the absence of the Secretaries be replied 
to the above-named inquiry, that ‘‘the Board fs simply 
the representative of the Presbyterian Church, and that 
its custom has been to require only of pastors and elders, 
or church oflice bearers, the acceptance of {ts Confession 
of Faith, together with the Longer and Shorter Cate- 
chisms, but that all it requires of lay workers or members 
is a simple confession of faith in Jesus Christ for salva- 
tion. The practice of the churches jn this respect has 
net been invariable, but only the above is truly Preaby- 
terlan custom. Lady missionaries come under the head 
of jay workers.” 

The expression ‘‘its custom” evidently relates to the 
Church and not to the Board, and while the Church Is 
less strict in ite standards for church membership than 
in those required for ministers and office bearers, yet 
the Board of Foreign Missions, in selecting lay mission- 
aries, male or female, places them upon the same doctrinal 
ground that {s required of clerical missionarles. For {n 
the work of missions they are not simply pupils to be 
taught, as in church membership, but they are teachers 


and ambassadors of the truth. The standards of the 
Presbyterian Church are so explicit and so uniformly 
adhered to that it is not generally necessary. in the ap- 
poiniment of a female missionary, to go behind the 
discriminating statement of the pastor and session; 
but in any case where deviations from the doc- 
trinal standards of the Church were suspected, the 
Board would not hesitate to satisfy itself entirely as to 
the doctrinal beliefs of the candidate. And I am 
authorized to speak for my colleagues as well as for 
myself when I say that no candidate supposed to be 
in sympathy with the recent teachings concerning a 
second probation could possibly secure the encourage- 
ment of the Secretaries, or an appointment from the 
Board. F, F. ELLiInwoop, Secretary. 


New September 9, 1886. 

[This letter is not quite so clear and explicit as we wish 
it were. It certainly would be liable to mislead the lay 
reader unfamiliar with Presbyterian church law. That 
Church has a Confession of Faith which all ministers 
and ruling elders are required to subscribe; but it has 
no Confession of Faith which lay members are ex- 
pected to subscribe. Some l’resbyterian churches have 
creeds, other Presbyterian churches have none. The 
attempt has several times been made to induce the 
General] Assembly to accept a general and simple crecd 
for lay members, but it has always failed. There are 
no standards of the Presbyterian Church for lay mem. 
bers ; it requires of lay members nothing but a simple 
confession of faith in Jesus Christ for salvation. When, 
therefore, Dr. Ellinwood says ‘‘ It is not generally neces- 
sary, in the appointment of a female missionary, to go 
behind the discriminating statement of the pastor and 
session,” he reaffirms what the Secretary pro tem. of the 
Presbyterian Board had asserted, that it has not been 
usual for the Board to apply to lay teachers any other 
theological] standard than that of faith in Jesus Christ as 
the Divine Saviour of the world. His closing sentence, 
therefore, so far as it indicates anything, indicates a 
purpose on the part of himself and his colleagues to in- 
troduce an innovation in this respect into the practice of 


the Board. We do not believe that he has even stated 
accurately what that proposed innovation is; for we do 
not believe that he would be #0 unjust as to desire to re- 
fuse an appointment to a candidate merely because she 
was supposed to hold certain obnoxious views. He 
would at least endeavor to ascertain whether the sup- 
position were correct or not. We may add that we have 
never heard of any one teaching ‘‘ a second probation.’ 
This is a novelty in theology which has not yet found 
its way into any Congregational seminary, pulpit, or 
literature ; and we have never heard of {t elsewhere in 
Christian circles.—Eps C. U.] 


A VOICE FROM THE MISSION FIELD. 


To the Editor of The Christian Union: 

My Dear Sir,—In a recent number of The Christian 
Uaton that reached us here was the following quotation 
from a speech delivered at the Andover Alumol dinner 
by the Rev. Robert Hume, from India: 

‘**I belfeve that this [the doctrine of a possible proba- 
tlon after death for some] is golng to help us {n our 
missionary work. It is not mere speculation on {dle 
questions as to what becomes of the ancestors of those 
to whom we carry the Gospel. Itis... an every-day 
question to us, and requires an answer which {t has been 
very difficult to give. I know I have gone home with 
a heavy heart, and often dim eyes, because the Gospel 
of love and mercy which I was seeking to give to these 
men was followed by a feeling of bitterness {n their 
hearts because they thought {t implifed an eternity of 
sorrow for their ancestors,” etc. An editorial remark 
upon the same says: ‘‘ Such a statement as this, coming 
from Mr. Hume, may perhaps suggest another line of 
thought—sugvest that perhapsa doctrine which presents 
a possibility of hope for the loved and honored dead 
may help the cause of missions among those to whom 
Christianity Is to be preached,” etc. There fs no doubt 
that such a doctrine would, in many Instances, be com- 
forting both to the preacher and his hearers. If some. 
thing comforting is the great need of the miss{fon field, 
then let the foreign laborers unite in the acceptance of 
this theory. Give ita little time for development, and 
it will so expand that it will {nclude the loved and hon- 
ored living as well, and do away with the disagreeable 
things of the Gospel. When that time comes, we mis 
sionarles will no longer be burdened and grieved with 
seeing poor, sinful creatures {n the depths of sorrow over 
their sine, fearing that peace will never come to them. 
We will havea balm for these sorrows, as Brother Hume 
now has for the griefs of the Indian whose ancestors 
died without the Goepel. It is true that if we are to 
compete here in Turkey with the Mohammedans snd 
Oriental churches upon this basis, we cannot hope for 
much success; for they have got the matter of salvation 
upon about as easy terms asitcan be put. Yet there 
may be places where a religion without any element of 
fear or need of repentance or reform would be exceed- 
ingly popular. 

This whole discussion reminds me of a missionary 
address I listened to three years ago in a prominent New 
England city. | 

It was announced that in the Uaiversalist church a 
lady, the first missionary sent abroad by that society, 
would give a report of her work. Her field had been 
England, Ireland, and Scotand. She eald that while in 
Edinburgh she was visited cne day by a finely dressed, 
cultured young lady, who was !n the deepest sorrow. It 
was a sorrow that rested so heavily upon her that reason 
was in peril. Some six weeks before she had Jost an 
only brother. He had been a known participator fn 
many crimes, He had served three sentences tn pricon. 
When released from confinement he bad always returned 
at once to his former companions. Yet she had always 


loved him as only a sister could. One night, in a drunken 
brawl, he was killed. He had never manifested any 
repentance for his sinful life. Hissister was despair in 
regard to his future. She searched the Bible for days, 
and found no comfort. She visited in succession Con- 
gregational, Presbyterian, Baptist, and Methodist cler-. 
gymen, seeking from them some word of hope, but they 
failed to give her what she sought. Asa last resort she 
came to the missionary. ‘‘ Ab,” said the speaker, “if 
you could have seen the smile of peace and hope and jo 
that lighted up her beautiful face as she bade me geod 
by, you would bea thousand times thankful for the 
Gospel of love and mercy that we preach.” There {sno 
need that I make any application of this extract. Dv ves 
the mission world cal! for a Gospel of comfort in the 
of what it now has? Has the Gospel of Christ so falled 
in its application to the needs of humanity that we must 
look for some theory to take {ts place? Shall we cry 
peace, peace, when there is no peace ? 
Sincerely yours, J. L. Barton, 

Harpoot, Turkey. A. B. C, F. M. 

[We do not understand that the doctrine of a possibil- 
ity of repentance after death eliminates efther fear, re- 
pentance, or reform. As presented by its advocates it 
is, in brief, that Christ tasted death for every man, and 
that therefore it is reasonable to believe that Christ wil] 
be offered toevery man, That a doctrine is comforting 
does not prove it true; neither does it prove it false: 
it proves nothing.—Eps, C, U.] 
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Sept. 16, 1886. 


CARPETINGS 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 


Our Novelties for the Fall 
trade are now on exhibi- 
tion. 


This assortment sur- 
passes that of any pre- 
vious season. 


An early inspection 
vited. 


Sloane 


Broadway, 18th & 19th Streets, 
NEW YORK. 


R.H. MACY & CO. 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th 
MEW YORK. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY 
ESTAULISH MENT. 


GOODS 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES FOR 
THE CELEBRATED 


RED STAR BRAND 
WONDERFUL WEARING 


VELVETEEN, 


NOTED FOR ITS UNEQUALED COLOR AND FIN- 
ISH. THIS FAST PILE DRESS AND MANTLE VEL- 
VETEEN WAS AWARDED THE ONLY GOLD MED- 
ALS AT THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION AT 
VIENNA IN 187), PARIS 1878, and NICE 1885, 


TO PREVENT [IMITATIONS A RED STAR WILL BE 
FOUND STAMPED ON THE BACK OF EVERY 
SECOND YARD. 

THESE GOODS ARE OF ENGLISH MANT FACTURE, 
INCHES WIDE, AND LN DIFFERENT COLORS 


PRICE, 74 CENTS. 


SAMPLES MAILED ON APPLICATION, AND MAIL 
ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED, 


R.H. MACY & CO. 
COLUMBIA BICYCLES 


AND TRICYCLES. 


I haven’t spent a dollar for a doctor since 
I have had a bicycle. That is hard on the 
doctors, but it is a good argument for the 
bicycle.—( Rev. George F. Pentecost. 


THE POPE MFG, CO., 


597 Washington St., BOSTON, 


BRANCH HOUSES: 
{2 WARREN ST., MEW TORE; (15 WABASH ATL, CHICAGO, 


Unchangeable Black Stockings, 


The Robinson dye can be 
washed like white hose. 
Never fade.nor grow rusty. 
Do not stain nor crock ekin 
Ladies’ Lisle 


mall, postpaid. Cotton and 
li-le 

per pair, 
E. W. PECK &@&CO., 


977 Broadw 


for Scents 


CARPETS, RUGS, 


wr HOLSTERY. 


FALL IMPORTATIONS of New and 
Beautiful Goods Now Open. 


Now on exhibition at RETAIL, 
a splendid selection of elegant 
FALL NOVELTIES in Fine Dress 
Goods; viz., BEADED MATE- 
RIALS and Rich Fancy Wool 
Plushes, suitable for Combination 
Suits ; also, an extensive variety 
of Choice Colorings in New Plain 
Fabrics. 


Our FALL STYLES 
Now Open at Retail 


IN 


Plain and Fancy Yelvets, Plushes, Etc, 
An Inspection Solicited. 


ét.. 
NEW YORK. | 


THINGS FOR CHILDREN 


THAT CAN ONLY BE FOUND AT THE 


Our Exclusive Styles 


in Boys’ Clothing, Shirt Waists, 
Hats and Caps, Neckwear, Etc., 
Misses’ and Girls’ Cloaks and 
Dresses, Millinery, and Infants’ 
Wraps and Dresses. 


Oar Establishment is the LARGEST IN 
THE WORLD devoted to the outfitting of 
BOYS, GIRLS, and BABIES, with everything, 
from Hats to Bhoes. We send illastrations, 
samples, and measure blanks free upon appil- 
cation. which enables out of town customers to 
order by mall with the same assurance of 
being thoroughly satisfied they would have 
in visiting our store ia person. 


BEST & CO., 


60 & 62 West 23d St., N. Y, 


NOVELTIES ON 
EXHIBITION. 


JAMES M’OREERY & 00. ARE NOW 
EXHIBITING THEIR RICHEST AND 
MOST SELECT STYLES OF IM 
PORTED NOVELTIES. AN EXAM- 
INATION I8 CORDIALLY INVITED. 


‘James M’Creery & Co. 


Broadway and iith Street, 


New York. 


For the Handkerchief 
THIS: EXQUISITE PERFUME-CLINGS 
WITH: REMARKABLE TENACITY. 

FABRICS. 


CoLcate a Company 
yu 


t 


y THS ASSURANCE THAT 
PREPARCD and MEDICINE 
4 CAN YIELD. acquire” Eve® 
THE Stomach SELOOM 
*ROWin AND prorecrion oF 
MRONIC DIARRHOEA, prave® 
TATION part? 
Rt BEQUCED LOW 
ONayY THING 
DEPENDING 


SUPERIOR 
NUTRITION 


PRIRSTLEY'S NEW SILK-WARP FABRICS, 


Of the same materials as the Henriettas, comprise Crépe Cloth, with a fine woven- 
crape-like surface ; Maria Theresa, resembling rich corded silk, falling in stately folds ; 
Venetian Crapes, imitating by their weave the effect of Courtauld’s Crape ; and Camel, 
Hair, the softest and most luxurious of fabrics, yet firm in texture and effective in 
drapery. None genuine unless rolled on a yellow “ Varnished Board,’’ which is the 
Priestley trade mark. 

They are for sale by all the principal dealers in the large cities, and in New York 
City by Lord & by Stern Bros., Jackson’s Muurning Store, B. Altman & Co., 
Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, Le Boutillier Bros., and others. 


Of Superior Quality, 
ary pies lifferent style se or 


trial neinding the 
** Falcon, 
penus, Dy mail. on ree eipt of 20 
cents. Ask for Card No. 13. 
Isom, Biacemam, Tasco, & Co,, 
Sole Agents. 1653 B’war, NY. 


STEEL 
PENS 


PERRY 
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THE OHRISTIAN UNION. 


VoL 34, No. 12. | 


DR. ALDEN’S POLICY. 
THE CASE OF MR. NOYES. 


R. W. H- NOYES is a son of the veteran and 

most highly esteemed missionary, the Rev. 
Joseph T. Noyes, of Madura, India, and a brother of 
the Rev. Charles L. Noyes, pastor of a Congregational 
church in Somerville, Mass. Mr. W. H. Noyes acquired 
as a boy the language of the people whom he desired to 
serve. Coming to this country, he studied at St. Johns- 
bury Academy, and afterward at Amherst College, 
where he graduated in 1884. One year of theological 
study bas been taken at the Union Theological Sem- 
inary, New York, and the middle year at Andover. He 
has been engaged during the present season in mission 
work in Maine. Mr. Noyes was highly recommended to 
the Prudential Committee by Professor R. D. Hitch- 
cock, D.D., President Seelye, Professors Harris and 
Hincks, and other well-known friends of missions. It 
is understood that a warm welcome would have been 
given him by the mission which he desired to join 
(his father’s). Mr. Noyes received license to preach from 
the recently united Essex, South, and Salem Associa- 
tlon,s the Rev. Dr. Atwood, of Salem, Mass., Moderator. 


APPLICATION, 
ANDOVER, Mass., 1886, 5, 15. 


To the Secretaries of the A. B. C. F. M.: 

My Dear 81rs,—I, the undersigned, do hereby offer my- 
self for appointment as missionary under the A. B. C. F. M. 
With my family you are already familiar, so that I may pass 
immediately to the answering of the qnestions proposed in 
the *‘ Manual for Missionary Candidates.”’ 

1. In my view the leading doctrines of Scripture are: The 
Fatherhood of God ; the Deity of Christ; the Personality of 
the Holy Spirit: the Providence of God; the dependence 
of man on God for spiritual life; the freedom of the human 
will; the inepiration of the Scriptures; the revelation of 
God in Christ, expressed by his humiliation, obedience. 
suffer'ngs, death on the cross, resurrection, ascension, and 
futur- coming to judgment; the fact of sin and guilt; 
the atonement, jutification, regeneration, sanctification, 
prayer, immortality of the soul, and a future state of blessed- 
ness or retribution according to character. 

2. I subscribe tothe Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds, and aleo 
the *‘ Creed and Confession of Faith reported December 19, 
1883, by the Creed Commission to the Congregational 
Churches of the United States,”’ and bave no views which 
would prevent my cordially recognizing as ministers of 
Christ the missionaries employed by the Board. 


In addition to these answers to questions, I may add: 

In regard to my religions experience: I was brought up 
as a Christian child. I was early impressed with my own 
responsibility for my thoughts and actions. I do not know 
that I was ever conscious of not being a child of God, but 
my struggle with the question of a complete consecration 
of myself came in connection with the sense of duty of be 
coming a church member. When the decision of the latter 

uestion was made, I may say that my Christian life began. 

his was during my fourteenth year. My Christian expe- 
rience has at no time been of a violent character. Dou 
I have always had and always expect to have, but the 
results of such doubts have always been a deepening of my 
love and reverence for the Master. The time of my greatest 
depression was during my first year in the Seminary. That 
I consider largely due to my surroundings and the new 
vistas of thoaght and study that were opened to me. Since 
Ihave been ai Andover my spiritual life has had its largest 
development. God has been nearer to me than ever before. 
I bave been led into the truth as never before. My loveand 
devotion to Christ’s service have been continually growing 
deeper and purer. This I feel to be in great part due to the 
beautiful Christian charecter of my instructors. 

My hope and desire of being a minister of the Gospel was 
almost contemporaneous in its inception with my first con- 
secration of myself to God. I never felt any particular 
‘call’? to the ministry, except as I felt that I could do the 
most good in that prefession. The same may be said of 
missionary work. The urgency of the need of laborers has 
been growing upon me, and, in proportion with this, my cen- 
sciousness of privilege in helping satisfy that need. was 
at first naturally led to consider more interestedly as a des- 
tination the Madura Mission in India, on account of family 
ties there. Lately my views of the world’s need bave been 
greatly broadened, but I still feel a paramount desire to 
labor in India. A few of the reasons that call me there are 
these: The need of men there is urgent. I shall be better 
able, other things being equal, to work there than a stranger, 
on account of my father’s prestige. 1 wish to assist him in 
his declining years. The work there is much more attract- 
ive to me than that in many other fields, etc. 


Horace Noygs, 
In answer to a request of the Committee, Mr. Noyes 

visited the rooms of the Board, and had an interview 

with the Secretaries, the result of which was thus re- 


ported by the Home Secretary : 
REPORT OF INTERVIEW. 


To his previous statement Mr. Noyes added in conversa- 
tion, and in reply to inquiries, in substance the following : 

1. That he accepted the Bible as the infallible rule of 
faith and practice, inspired and authoritative. 

2. That he gave emphasis to the expiatory sacrifice of 
Christ, a propitiation through his blood, God revealed to 
man as well as man to God. 

8. That he acknowledged the Scriptural doctrine of the 
resurrection of the dead, the unjast as well as the jast. 

4. That all men are righteously condemned as violators 
of the divine law, and exposed to everlasting punishment, so 
that if any perish without the knowledge of Christ, they have 
had during the present life a fair opportunity for repent- 
ance, and have rejected it. But none do thus perish. For— 

5. Such is the fullness of the provisions of divine grace 
through Jesus Christ, the only name given by which men 
may be saved, that these provisions include the personal 
presentation of the story ef Christ’s life and death, with 
opportunity for the persuasive motives derived from re- 
dewmptive grace, to be presented to each individual of the 
human race, so that he for himself has opportupity, either 
in this life or the life beyond, or in both, ander the favorable 
influences of Gospel grace and of the Holy Spirit, who takes 
the things of Christ and shows them to men, to accept them 
or reject them, and that the day of gracious opportunity 


closes with no man until he commits the sin of blasphemy 
against the Holy Ghost. Some men in Christian lands who 
have received the full knowledge of Christ and reject it, 
commit this sin in this world. All those, in both heathen 
and Christian lands, who have not received an adequate pres- 
entation of the Gospel in this world, will have a continued 
opportunity for additional! gracious influences in the presen- 
tation of Christ and the operations of the Holy Spirit in the 
existence beyond death, and these influences abide until 
each one has for himeelf either a te’ them or finally re- 
jected them by blasphemy against the Holy Ghost. As the 
tendency of continued sin in every man anywhere is to fixity 
of character, there is urgent reason for the earnest preach- 
ing of the Gospel during the present life to all men, both in 
heathen and Christian lands. Separation of seul and hody 
at death does. not close the probation of any person. That 
is closed only by the act of each individaal, private hetween 
bim and God, the character having become finally fixed by 
such continuous rejection of Christ that it becomes the un- 
pardonable sin. is continuation of probation beyond 
death, for all who have not committed the unpardonable 
sin, is a gracious provision for all menin both Christian and 
heathen lands, applicable to those who dwell in Boston or 
New York as to the inhabitants of Indla—more applicable, 
some think, to the heathen of New York or Boston, as the 
more *’gnorant and degraded. Every man will be continued 
uneer infinences favorable to the knowledge of Christ, with 
opportunity for repentance and faith, beyond the present 
life, until he has for himself finally refused and blasphemed 
the Holy Ghost. Only those who bave sinned against the 
Holy Ghost will be finally condemned at the day of judgment. 
This fact of a continued probation enters into the divine 
revelation of the universal offer of grace through Christ, 
and this is the trend of Scripture. Not only is there no 
Scripture declaration indicating that the present earthly life 
closes the period of opportunity for repentance, both 
the dec'arations and the spirit of tae Bible teach the oppo- 
site. Yet the call to every person to whom the G 1 is 
reached, both in heathen and in Christian lands, should 
with urgency. Now is theaccepted time,”’ etc., now’’ 
meaning, not the present earthly life, but the present mo- 
ment while the word is being epoken, and this ‘‘ now” 
continues both in this world and in the next until, either in 


this world or the next, the Saviour is or the sin 
against the Holy Ghost is committed. 
This general statement, several times 80 that it 


could not be misunderstood, was made with calm, clear con- 
victions, as Scriptural, important truth, a part of the riches 
of the Gospel, implied in the teachings of Christ and his 
Aposties. The young man added that he is growing more 
established in this view, as he more carefully studies the 
Scripture. It evidently enters intothe warp and woof of 
bis conception of divine grace in Jesug Christ. We have 
never heard this new view more clearly and calmly stated, as 
a settled conviction, a part of the substance of the Gospel. 


This report was subsequently submitted to Mr. Noyes 
for his approval, and he returned in reply the following 


CORRECTED REPORT OF INTERVIEW. 
ANDOVER, Mass., June 17, 1886. 
Gentlemen of the Prudential Committee of the American Board : 


A statement has been read and handed to me, intended to 
represent my views on one point in theology, and I have 
been asked to give assent to it. This I must decline to do, 
for the following reasons : 

‘1. It gathers together language which I used ina lon 
conversation with the three Secretaries. The exigencies o 
such a conversation, which was of a free and informal 
character, naturally gave rise to words and expressions 
which were not carefully defined. These have been used in 
the aforesaid statement without any explanatien, and bence 
the way is thrown open to inferences as to my belief which 
are unwarranted. 

2. The statement makes no distinction between my settled 
convictions and my mere hopes or opinions. This may be 
the fault of my own words in the conversation with the Sec- 
retaries, bat, at any rate, as the statement stands, I am not 
fairly represented, for 1 am made to express dogmatic aszer- 
tions in regard to certain phases of my belief which I do 
not. feel warranted in expressing. 

3. A prominence is given to certain views which were 
drawn out in reply to questions as though they were princi- 
pal articles in my belief, whereas I eoneeive these views as 
to the continuation of probation to be at best only a corol- 
lary of other beliefs as to the universality of the Atonement. 
To me it seems & necessary corollary, but none the less a 
corollary. 

4. My further exceptions I can best present by reference 

AUSE 2. There is here, probably by a yist’s mistak 
the word *‘ revealed ’’ for reconciled. Apart from this slip, 
I yg without reserve the statements of the clauses 1, 2, 
and 3. 

Cause 4. The words of this clause I do not recognize as 
my own, and do not remember being asked to assent to 
them. As far as it declares that all have sinned and fallen 
under condemnation, | adopt it. Hence I should wish that 
the connective between clauses 4 and 5 should be dropped 
out, and that the assertion of clause 5 should stand inde- 
pendently. 

Cuiause 5. In this clause I would, by the way, take 
exception to the expression ‘* personal presentation of the 
story of Christ's life and death,”’ as one that I should not use, 
for it was the person of Christ that was presented to his 
contemporaries, and in what way he may presented to 
men in the intermediate state we cannot tell. 

The whole of this clause is vitiated for me by the use of 
the indefinite phrases, ‘‘ blasphemy against the Holy Ghost ”’ 
and ‘‘the unpardonable sin.” I doubtless used them my- 
self in my conversation with the Secretaries, but only with 
the meaning which | had in my own mind, which was, the 
rejection of the ‘. of Jesus Christ after an adequate 
presentation of it, which muss, of course, include the work- 
ing of the Holy Spirit, “ who takes the things of Christ and 
shows them unto men.’’ In the statement of the paper the 
implication is that the “sin against the Holy Ghost’? js the 
height of desperate wickedness. The phrases are b 
up one upon another in such a way as to give a depth of 
meaning to this simple Biblical phrase which I certainly 
did not wish to convey by my use of it. Used asitis inthe 
paper, it opens the way for thebelief that all not yet hardened 
in sin, who have not accepted Christ in this life, will have 
another opportunity of doing so in the next, even though 
they have bad an uate knowledge of Christ bere. 

Tne phrase of tbe paper, ‘‘ fas opportunity, either in this 
life or in the life beyond, or ia both"’ (page 2), ** additional 
gracious influerces’’ (page 8), ‘‘separation of soul and 


‘body does not close the probation for any person ”’ (page 4), 
to 


and the whole substance of page 5, might be taken to mean 
that as long as & man had not become hardened in rejection, 
even after the presentation of Christ hete, he might haye 
iurther opportunity beyond. This I do not find any autbor- 
ity to state. 1 especially deprecate the tion many 
times of the expressions, ‘‘blasphemy against the Holy 
Ghost,” “sin’ the Ghost,” ‘*dnpatdonabie 
sin,’’ with the implication bi contain. The misleading 


effect of these expressions is further heightened in the long 
sentence beginning on page 3, and covering more than a 
page, which piles, one upon another, phrases which describe 
the fullness of grace here, and still suggest the poesibiliry 
after all this of further opportunity ; while I would confine 
the belief in such future opportunity to those who do not 
have ithere. I reject every expression and phrase. such as 
“or both,” which implies two probations. I believe in 
-—<z one probation, under the Gospel, for every man. 
he statement on page 4 does not do justice to my view 

nor to my expressions to the Secretaries on the eternal an 
possibly decisive importance of all the choices between good 
and evil which a man makes in this life. In my con- 
versation with the Secretaries I remember distinctly saying 
and repeating that every thought and word and deed of a 
man bad an eterna! significance in relation to his character. 
The very nature of sin is such that every act of sin gives 
bent to a man’s whole future career. Every choice, whether 
for good or for evil, has an inevitable effect on all future 
choices. In the paper the emphasis 1 gave to this is almost 
lost under the shadow otf the long and elaborated statement 
of the very little that I am prepared to say of a future 
opportunity. To correspond to my feelings and views, the 

roportion of these statements should be reversed. While 

mt little light is given to us as to the condition of those 
who die without the knowledge of Christ, we have the fall- 
est sanction of Scripture, of reason, and of observation, in 
making of supreme importance the choices of the present 
time. Hence we may be justified in taking the wor Js of the 
Apostle out of their connection and giving them a wider 
application than he intended, and say that it {s literally true 
that all ‘must be made manifest before the judgment seat 
of Christ : that each one may receive the tt ings done in the 
body.”” We have no right to say that the conditions of a 
future state, in themselves cons!dered, will afford as favor- 
able an opportunity for accepting Christ as do those of the 
present, and it is inevitable, in the nature of the case, that 
that opportunity will be impaired by the evil choices of this 
life. Therefore, aside from the motives which may be drawn 
from the present inestimable benefits of the Gospel, and the 
pitiable and dangerous condition of him who is without the 
Gospel of Christ, there are the most urgent reasons to be 
drawn from the future state to constrain us to preach the 
Gospel and to induce men to repent. 

1 object to the phrase, ‘‘ The separation of the soul and 
body at death does not close the probation of any person,”’ 
for it might be taken to mean that the probation of no in- 
dividual is closed at death. This I entirely repudiate. The 
words quoted were probably intended to represent some ex- 
pression of mine to the effect that the procuring cause of 
the ending of probation was not a physical but a spiritual 


event. 

The illustration that I used in talking with the Secretaries, 
apparently alluded to on page 5, as to ‘* those who dwell in 
Boston and New York,”’ was with regard simply to those 
in these cities who have not had a fair presentation of the 
Gospel here, and are therefore ‘‘more ignorant and de- 
graded,”’ and the thought of those who were “ under in- 
fluences favorable to the knowledge of Christ’’ was not at 
allin my mind. 

I, therefore, particularly object to the words, ‘ applica- 
ble to those who dwell in Boston or New York as tothe 
inhabitants of India.’’ On the contrary, I believe that the 
chief applicability of such gracious provision is to the 
heathen. And if there are any at home as destitute of 
Christ, they will not be deprived of equal privileges merely 
because they happened to live here among Christians who 
did not do their duty in carrying Christ to them. 

As to the extent to which the belief in a continued proba- 
tion is grounded in Scripture, as stated in page 6 of the 
report, the expression that it “‘enters into divine revela- 
tion,” and that it ‘‘is tne trend of Scripture,’’ might be 
taken to mean that it is expressly revealed, and that it is 
the burden of Scripture teaching. Whereas I believe that 
it does not come within the province of the Bible, as a prac- 
tical book addressing motives to particular men, to reveal 
in explicit terms something which did not pertain to their 
immediate needs, But I do find in the Scripture, as a pro- 

ive revelation, a larger and larger view of the abso- 
uteness ot the Christian religion, and the representation of 
Christ as the supreme Judge of all men, who judges al! men 
on the basis of their personal reijation to himself. More- 
over, there are particular passeges which | understand to 
refer to an opportunity of accepting Christ in the fature 
life. This is the interpretation which I would wish to have 
put upon the phrase, ‘‘trend of Scripture.’’ The represen- 
tation that “both the declaration and spirit of the Bible 
teach the opposite ’’—that is, the view above stated—does 
not express my belief. What I do believe that the Bible 
does teach is, that for those who bave the opportunity of 
repentance in this life, this life is the time for repentance ; 
while, on the other hand, it leaves us to the inference that 
those who do not have it here will have it sometime and 
somewhere. 

In regard to what is said of the “‘now’’ in the phrase, 
** Now is the accepted time,’’ the two parts of the state- 
ment seem to me to contradict each other, and | cannot 
think that they reproduce my words. The first half I do 
accept, but | cannot conceive of a ‘‘now’’ *‘ meaning the 
present moment,’’ and at the same time an extended period 
‘“‘continaing both in this world and in the next.”” In an 
aopen to the impenitent, 1 should not use the word with 
re ce to any exten period, but mean by it the mo- 
ment of speaking and hearing. ‘‘ Now’’ means now. 

As to the closing sentences in which the Secretaries sum 
up their impression of my belief, perhaps | am not called 
on to remark, but 1 beg the privilege of saying, that if it 
seemed to them that a dogma of probation after death 
occupies a large and prominent place in my belief, they 
were ted into tbis, which I must call an error, by the fact 
that nearly the whole of my hour's conversation with them, 
through their method of questioning, was devoted to this 
one subject, to the slighting and belittling of all the sub- 
stance of the truth which | believe ani wish to preach. 

In regard to this particular matter of a probation after 
death, as before explained, I do believe that it is * Script- 

pot asexplicitily revealed and enforced, but as in 
barmosy with Scripture ; * important,”’ not as being a cen- 
tral and fundamenta! doctrine of Christianity, but because 
it honors Christ in giving completeness to his work. | may 
be said to be ‘established in this view,’ if by that is 
meant that increasing light inclines me to it more and more. 
Bat, as | said to the Secretaries, | should consi‘er myselt as 
altogether lacking in the quality of a true student, whether 
of the Bible or of any subject, it 1 were not open to convic- 
tion, in whatever direction truth might leat. It is nota 
fair statement of my attitade toward the dogma in ques- 
tion to say that it enters into the “ warp and woof’’ o1 my 
convictions, for it might be eliminated without destroying 
the fabric of my belief. Therefore, I would with special! 
earnestness disclaim the phrase, that to my mind this dog- 
ma is “‘ a part of the substance of the Gospwl.’’ Ir is rather 
a and inference to be deduced irom the itive 
veaching of Scripture. Verytruly, H. Noyrgs. 


For editorlal consideration of this correspondence, 


see page 4. 
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Sept. 16, 1886. 


FINANCIAL. 


The money market is more liberally 
supplied than for the past three weeks, 
and the banks are disposed to accommo- 
date more readily the wants of Wall 
Street. The requirements of the mer- 
cantile community have been liberally 
supplied, but at the expense of the secu- 
rity markets. The shrinkage in loans of 
city banks have, therefore, attested to this 
sharp contraction of call loans with bro- 
kers, for it is here that the curtailment has 
taken place. The interior movement of 
funds has hardly begun to slacken yet, ; 
but the draft on the centers has probably 
reached its maximum; for this draft is 
always made somewhat in anticipation of 
requirements, so that when the commercial 
movement fs at {ts full the tide of money 
is generally ready toebb. Yet the cotton 
crop bas to be marketed, and this demand 
from the South will probably prevent any 
large accumulation of money here for a 
time. On the other hand, as we anticipated 
in last week’s issue, the funds have been 
coming from abroad all the week ; nearly 
$7,000 000 of gold has arrived, a portion 
of which has passed into the banks from 
the Government Assay Office. The Gov- 
érnment, too, has found that Its offer to 
redeem three per cent. bonds not {ucluded 
in its recent call has proved successful in 
drawing into the Treasury over $1 000,000 
of these, and, of course, setting free just 
s© much money from the Government 
vaults. On the whole, while, for the time, 
sterling exchange has reacted to above 
the gold import figure, yet this is likely 
to change again, and soon to give us an 
added supply from abroad. Silver has 
taken a sharp upward turn from the low 
figures of the London market two or 
three weeks ago, which will have the 
tendency to lessen the export of wheat 
into Eogland from India, for it enhances 
the cost of India wheat to England just 
so much as the advance in the price 
of silver, which article, while a money 
medium of exchange in India, fs a mat- 
ter of mercantile exchange as between 
India and England or Europe. Weare 
constantly having silver reported as help- 
ing to make the aggregate of our specie 
exports, thus apparently swelling the net 
reeult of specie loss to us ; but we do not 
want to forget that the more silver we can 
ship abroad (silver belng merchandise as 
between our country and Europe) the 
better every way it is for us; its export 
should always be estimated as a part of 
the exports of our products, and not in 
any sense a loss of coin money to us. 

The open secret of the effect of railway 
earologs on our markets {is becoming more 
apparent every day. The almost violent 
stringency in the money market would 
have had an equally violent effect on quo- 
tations for securities but for the substan. 
tial support the market received from 
those inside capitalists who kuow best the 
legitimate basis of values. As it proved, 
the shock of this sudden money contrac 
tion had at best but a temporary effect, 
and since then the whole course of quota. 
tions has been steadily toward a higher 
range. This marked feature of railway 
earnings was not emphasized until after 
midsummer; up to the Ist of July the 
Granger roads, so called, had not earned 
any more money in the aggregate than 
they had during the first six months of 
1885; while the mileage had considerably 
increased ; but since then the great prog- 
ress in commercial business has been dis- 
tinctly marked in rallway earnings. 

The first week in September exhibits 
well on all roads reported so far. The 
St. Paul Rallway reports an increase of 
$64 000 in the time over the first week of 
September, 1885. The Illinois Central 
road shows, for the month of August, an 
increase of $106,000, and other companies 
are reporting large gains. 

The Western and Northwestern passen- 


ger committee is holding its session in | Directors 


Chicago now, perfecting a new plan for 
Passenger pooling. The scheme has been 
discussed by some papers as doubtful of 


perfection, but there seems to be no doubt 
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now that the conditions are all provided 
for by the committee, and will go into 
effect at once. With heavy traffic for 
railways, there need be no fear that the 
various companies are going to cut their 
own throats by rufnous competition. This 
pooling of the Western and Northwest 
passenger business is on the basis of the 
Southwestern committee’s plan, and con. 
tinues for five years, so it will be seen 
that it is no mere temporary arrangement, 
subject to sudden rupture. Whatever 
may be the legal objections or obstacles 
in the way of comprehensive pooling of 
earnings among competing lines, or lines 
with a common terminus, the fact exists 
that ruinous rates for railways, resulting 
from sharp and destructive competition, 
work destruction to competition among 
merchants and manufacturers, for it de- 
stroys uniformity in tariffs, and thus un. 
settles and demoralizes trade by produciog 
an ever-shifting scale of prices for all 
kinds of products. What is wanted, first, 
is steadiness and reliability in trade. 
otherwise confidence is destroyed, and al! 
industries languish. It has recently been 
shown that extremely low prices for 
freights do not insure large traffic or prof- 
itable domestic exchanges; on the con 
trary, {t results in discrimination as es 
tween localities and individuals, 
proves ‘an unmistakable and an iam. 
fled evil ; while an honest pooling arrange. 
ment insures uniformity, moderateness, 
_ so far as practical, a just discrimina-. 
on. 


The markets for the week close steady, 
and at an advance for several stocks, 
and a moderate advance on most other 
shares on the list. The bond market is 
also strong, at advancing prices for specu. 
lative bonds, while the very high-priced 
investments lap guish a little. 

Money Is five per cent. about, though 
the banks hold for six per ceat. 


Loans, decrease. ....... $1 474 800 
Specie, | 2,907,100 
Legal tenders, decrease. 2,245,800 
Deposits, decreage ......... ... 243,40) 

inorease 652,500 
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every description, ia 
Bronzes, &c. 
ht to have it on sal it 
> a 
Advertisement in The Christias Onion 


cases, at HALF rega- 
celp’ 4¢ tamp. 
Widow in their Affliiction.’’ 


the most stylish 

PRESENTS. 

hoVisiteth the Fatherless and 


. WATKINS LAND MOR 


16 years perfect success, 12,531 Mortgages negotiated, aggregating $8,369,200 
All the Interest and Principal paid on day of maturity to amount of 


We have decided to place ourselves on a plane above every competitor. 
after every mortgage that we negotiate gal 


) UNCONDITIONAL GUARANTEE OF BOTH PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST, 


Interest 6 per cent, payable as in the past, by half yearly coupons, at the 
NATIONAL BANK OF IN YORE. 
Assets to the value of nearly a MILLION DOLLARS are pledged by our guarantee. 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET CONTAINING FACTS AND FIGURES, FORMS, AND 45 

dur Law Department will collect Bonds and other securities in all the Western States fie individuals and corporations. 


Address J. WATKINGS M. CO., Lawrence, Hansas, 
Or HENRY DICKINSON, New York Manager, 243 Broadway. 


OPPIOBR OP THD 


ATLANTIC 
Mutual Insurance Company 


York, January 23d, 1868: 


affairs on the Bist of December, 1885 : 


Premiuns on Marine Risks from ist 
1885, to 2ist December, 


marked 


Premiums marked off from Ist Pn 
st December, 1885,§3,770,004 80 


nses. ... $776,712 42 


foll 
State of 


has 
Stock, city. 


Company, estimated at............ £39,000 00 
Premium Notes and Bilis Recetvable 1,808,148 58 
Onsb tn Bank 228 897 88 


2,740,898 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding eer cer- 
tifcates of profits will be pald to the hoiders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Second of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
1851 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
hereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Second of February next,from 
which date all interest m will cease. The 

cates to at. the time of pay- 
ment, and cancel 

A dividend of Forty per cent. ts declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company for 
the year ending 3ist December, 1885, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after after Tuesday, 
we Fourth of May next. 


By order of the Board. 
TRUSTEES: 
3. D. JO LPH LEMO 
ENNIS, ROBERT B. M 
W. MOORE, AKLES MA 
LOW FREDt RICK H.C 
A. A RAVEN RYCE, 
STURGIS, JOHN ELLIOTT 
BENJAMIN HE. FIELD, JAMESG. DE FOREST 
0. LOW, CHARLES D, LEVERICH, 
B. CODDINGTON, JOAN L. 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, ¥F. DENTON 8 
HORACE GKAY GEORGE BLISA. 
AME DODGE, HENRY 


BE. HAWLEY 
WILL JAM D. MORGAN, 


A ISAAC 
JOHN D. EDW FLOYD-JONEa, 
W A. ANSON W. HARD. 
CHAS PB BURDETT THOMAS MAITLAND 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
OHARLES DENNIS, ice-/ resident. 
A. RAVEN, 24 Vice lresident, 


ELEGANT SHAPE, <7, 
HEALTH and 
COMFORT. 


Perfectly Combined in 


MADAME FOY’S 


Skirt Supporting 


CORSET. 


It is one of the most 
popular and satisfac- 
tory in the market 
For sale by all lead- 
thg dealers. 

Price by mall $1.30. 
FOY, HARMON & 

CHADWICK, New Haven, Conn. 4 


a", 


/ 


Fine French China and Best Porcelain. | 


AT LOW PRICES. 

Fine Porcelain Dinner Seta, pieces. .§12 
White French China Dinner Setar 
Gold-band China Tea Seta, 4 p’ces, $8.50; w 


wis 
ss 


ALL HOUSE GOODS. 


Catalogue and Price. Lis 
VERRINDER | “DERSYSHIRE, 


HADI EY’S, 1-17 ‘Cooper “[natitute, N. Y. 


ane Placed on car or steamer free of 
Rent C. or on receipt of P.O. M. Order 


TGAGE CO. 


5,135,820 


bear our full le 


ee «= = = = = 


TESTIMONIALS. 


rs = = = 


IS 
= 
off ist January 1,339,525 10 
Total Marine Premiums..............85.'96.148 76 
same period........... $1,915,020 67 
Returns of Pre- 
miums and 
assets, 
New 
Bank, and other 
Loans secured by Stocks, and other- 
| neal inate and due the 
te an ue the 
) 
— 
is - SS ammount... 
aT 
~ 
5 
° | > WILLIAM H. MACY, 
=" 
/ 
> 
= 
| 
fs 
| 
pwa. Minn, Dakota. and Neb., both — 
terest Guaranteed. Also 6 per cent. De 
| Decorate? Chamber Seta, pieces, ; white.. 
also issues Decorated Dinner Seta, all colors and designs, $0 
cent in | wupwerda. 
| Decorated Parlorand Brass Hanging Lampa, etc., 
low prices. 
| ALS 
a 
| 
i 
1 || 
| 
| | 
| | 
| | | | 
ge bends— | 
ved farms tn Da @ 
ta, Minnesota, and lowa. Hefer to our Boardof; & 
. 
4. Pree. | National Bank | 
A. Bull, Director Talle, Dax. Ter. | 
to Hon. Wm. Windom, mone, | 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


THE 
PUBLISHER'S Desk. 


New York, Tuvraspay, 16, 


DR. JAEGER’S SANATORY WOOLEN 
CLOTHING. 


Upon our last page this week is an adver- 
tisement that is worthy of careful reading. 
The illustrated catalogue which this com- 
pany will send free to any address will be 
found of much use in giving a clear under- 
standing of what theese goods are. We will 
say something further next week in regard 
to the merits of this system. 


DeLand Academy and College, DeLand, 


FOR NEW-BORN INFANTS. 


It may be used with confideros when the 
mother is unable, wholly or in part, to nurse 
the child, as a safe substitate for mother’s milk. 


No other fvod answers so perfectly in such 
cases, It causes no disturbance of digestion, 
and will be relished by the child. 


In CHOLERA INFANTUM, 


This predigetted and easily Food 
will surely prevent fatal results 


FOR INVALIDS, it is a Perfect Nutrient in 
either Chronic or Acute Cases. 


Hundreds of physicians testify to its Time 
value. It will be retained when even 
water and 'nilk is rejected by the stomach. 
dyspepsia, and in ail wasting diseases it a. 
proved the most nutritious and palatable, and 


at the same time the most economical, of 


Fla., opens Wednesday, October 13. The! there can be made for an infant 


purpose of its founder, the Hon. H. A. 
DeLand, of Fairport, N. Y., was to establish 
in Florida a Christian high school and col- 
lege for both sexes inferior to none in this 
country in character and rank. 


150 MEALS FOR $1.00. 


Sold by Druggists—25c., 500 . $1.00. 
3 A valuable pamphlet on * The Nutrition 


of Infants and Invalids " free on application. 
Ww Ricuarpson & Co. Burlington, Vt, 


MADAME PORTER’S COUGH BALSAM 
is one of the best remedies for Coughs and Colds. 
Successfully used over fifty years. 


*“T have noappetite.” complain many suffer- 
ers. Hood’s Sarsaparilla gives an appetite and 


Send sIX Cents 
for a sample 


L 


COLLAR 


Rubens, Angelo, Raphael, Murillo. And Pair of Cuffs. 


enables the stomach to aun its duly. 


fa nota liquid orasnuff. 50 cents 


Indispensable fur hot weat 
Made of cloth, an 
Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is agreeable to use. It | Correct styles. » > - 


RE 
fit. Address, stating aise, 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., 27 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass, 


MESSINA. 

Sauntering slowly past the open doors, 
you see cverything between the beaten 
clay floor end the whitewashed roof. 
There is the big family bed and the emall 
brick cook!ng-range with the charcoal 
brazier ; there are the kettle and tne cop 
per saucepan, the emblezoned cupboard 
or chest containing the family finery, the 
rickety table in the middle of the room, 


PAGE'S 


UID GLUE 


ace Car Co.. &c. 


WANTS. 


where the women work in wet weather, 


and the cheap colored prints on the walls, 
which gratify their simple tastes. 
weather, where there is any thade, as a 
matter of course the household bivouacs 
outside upon the pavement. 


women are industrious, so that on a Sun- 
day or a saint’s day they can afford to go 


The | teacher and trained kindergartner. 
can generally earn good wages, and the| man’s family. References 
Livermore, New Haven (Heights), Ct. 


[ Cards of not more than ten lines (agate measur ¢) 


In fine | wii be inserted in this column for subscribers only 
or fisteen cents per line.) 


Home for Young Child with an experienced 
Clergy- 
exchanged. Miss 


a-pleasuring, and there is a great con- 
sumption of fruits and fishes and cheap 


EDUCATIONAL. 


wincs at the frequent wine-shops in the 
dusty suburbs. Then the matrons and 
maids, indulging thelr coquetry, come 
forth in the contents of the cupboards and 
chests, though their dresses are rather re- 
markable for colors than for cut. There 
is little of what one would call national cos- 
tume ; the women are far from being good- 
looking, and regularity of feature {s alto- 
gether the exception. Yet there fs a cer- 


tain piquancy in the bri!lfant colors of everrthing modern. 
@225. Chappaqua Mountain tute, te, Chap- 


bodices and the quaintly knotted head- 


AMERICAN 
and FOREION, 


pist TREACHER 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & OO.,7 East léth 8t., N. Y. 


A FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL 


r Roth Sexes is expected ual the best. 
~ ant lding—lower 
Hill country, 


gear and neckerchiefs, which, with the 


silver chains and the gilded brooches, set 


off the swarthy, 
complexions, and the sparkle of the bright 
black eyes. The complexions fade soon, 


black eyes continue to burn like carbon 


sunburned, or olive’ ACADEMY AND HOME FOR TEN BOYS. 


bh preparation for Business or for College. 


Thoro 

Absolutely healthful location and genuine ~~~ 
with the most refined surroundings. 

as the features grow haggard; but the | ererces given and rec 


Highest re 
ulred. 
. Principal, Greenwich, Conn. 


under the blowplpe, in contrast with the 
prematurely cadaverous face. Really, the 
most striking and harmonious of the cos- 
tumes are the every-day wear of the brick- 


‘corps of teachers. Yall course of | 


essor Francis B. Denio, Bangor 


burners and the fishermen, who dress in 
tight fittins suits, like the devils in ‘‘ Der 
Freischiitz,” which seem charred to the 
same mahogany tints as the dusky skins 
of the weurers. There is nothing very 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL 


WILLIAM F. WARREN, LL.D., President. 


Three Years’ Course. Twenty Instructors. 
Address EDMUND H. BENNETT, Deana. 


special about the beggars, who have been 
cast promlecuously on the streets in the 
Sicilian towns since the charitable con- 
vents closed their doors.—[ Blackwood’s 
Magazine. 


d, surrounded by large. 


modern conveniences. 


to the 
which can excelled 


CU CUMBERLAND CO., J 
tcott bas removed her ing school 


ears as Young eu, N.J., 
her home in yy N.J. The being 

ton 
oreat trees and belted 
ie pines. The house is very 


ennis ho 
"fetes in hard woods, and hasall the 
Particular attention has 
and drain , neither 
The climate. ‘dry and 
tinued aim, while 


a trusted to us, to in 
thorou scholarship. Young ladies admit 
We our te. Fall 
begins R 23. For ete., ad- 
dress MRS. 8. 8. TOOTT, Principal. 


The onl y perfect s bstitute for Mother's 
mitk. nvaluable in Cholera fan um 
and Teething. A pre-cigested bod 
sumptives, Convalescents. 


uires no cooking. 


CARLETON SCHOOL 


pont 
in Al Wast! ing Bie Health and ‘Vita for college, Prot 
e Care 


INENE| i. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Vol. 34, No. 12. 


ED UCATIONAL. 


— 


AR YA ADEMY, 
Principal. 


\LASSICAL AND HOME INSTITUTE, | 
ea su 
ugh training in all branc nece to a 


MISS SARAH V. H. SUTLER, Principal. 


FOR GIRLS, 


reopens Septem 
8 attention given to paration. 
pile prep admitted to 


xamination. Boardin at 
Miss NORTH and Mise 


COLORADO COLLEGE. 


Complete Classical, Liter Literary, Scientific, and 
Preparatory Courses 
Climate es 
Malaria, an 
Soolety : no 
Year opens Sept. 8. 
Address the Secretary, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


CUSHING ACADEMY, ASHBURNHAM, 


A college properstory and School both 
sexes. Three full courses, besi 


favorable in ome 
Incipient Pulmonary D. 


ra 
location. Expenses gos Free scholarships 
Send 
begins Sept VOSE, 


ARIEN, CON! CONN. Mrs. Mead’s Home Schoo! fot 
reopens October 4, 18#6. 
xcellent advantages in M 


rt. 
Christian or culture. Pupils fitted for 
in “this wit t fu r 


nation on For 
MRS. M. MEAD 


Dr. Holbrook’s 
MILITARY SCHOOL, 


SING SING. N. VY. Reopens Wednesday even- 
4 Sept. 15th. Address REV. D. A. HOLBROOK, 
D. 


Boant RDI DAY P 


te 
women. uate Courses 
circulars address the Principal MI 


English and Olassical School, 


FLORIDA 
ACADEMY &COLLEGE, 
AT 
courses: CoLege Prepar tory, Nor 
— Dep new Dormitory Build 


of 
fa to ‘in climate of Florida. as 
thorough end liberal en education as can 
in the best New Englend schools. DeLand (' olleee 
will also receive a ef botb sexes pre 
enter the Send for 
J. ¥. FORBES. 1 President, 
Florida ; 


DeLand, 
Or H. A. DELAND, Fairport, N. Y 


REYLOCK INSTITUTE, 


South Williamsto 
School for 
Courses. 


Engi Diplomas 
ven. A thorough come tor ob leasant heme in 


teach. 
cadres GIO! Brincipal. 


year be 
IGHLAND ACADEMY, 


ist YEA 
Classion, 
EMPSTEAD 


begins September 15, ore 


TNERS TRAINED 


to STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Oswego, 


MISS SCHOOL, 


WoOoDsID 


| | Extenaiy HARTEPRE, | 


of 


ARG nee, YOUNG 


Junior and Advanced Courses. 
Uo Pre 


passes passed f 


SPRING'S ENGI. AND FPRENC Hi 
SBCHOVUL FOR YOUNG LADIES AAD 
CHILDUEN, No. '2) East (nirty-Sixth Street, near 
Park Avenue, will reopen Tuesday, September 28. 
Drawing, Elocution, Calisthenics, and 


cluded. through year on L ~y 


, Architecture, etc l course fo 


va pupils. At home Sept. 16. 


Misses A. and M. Falconer Perrin’s 


Girls’ School, Fifth Avenue. ear, Four 
departmenu. Native Teachers in French and Ger- 
man. Highest Stan Boarding pupils 8500 a 
year 
KOUE® 


iss E. OL 
LADIES AND CHILDREN, 
Ne. 45 East GSth New Vork. 
Morning and Afternoon Classes for Adults. 
eopens Bepieniber 30. 


OUNT HOLLY (N. J.) ACADEMY FOR BOYS. 
H, M. WALRADT (Yale, '7)), Principal. 

¢ WILKINSON'S HOME 
GinLs. 


By Y. 

Number strictly” "limited, &choo year ns 
Wednesday, September 15, 1586. 
Henry Ward Beecher, Rev Oseves Cutler, Hon. 
Jamee B, Angell, Hon. ‘Andrew D. White 


YACK.ON-THE-HUDSBON. 
WILLISTINE HALL. 

A Home ScHoo. for ung Ladies. Thorough 
instruction in Muste, ic, “and the Languages. 
Lectures upon Art and Fore 
Misses J. A. & J. KEMPSHALL. yack, N 


SCHOO oSt R YOUNG LADIES. 

The fvurth year of this School (known for thirty. 
three years as Chestnut Street Soustnary) will o 
Wednesday, of day 29th, at Ogontz, the « _ 
country ~~ Cooke, near Philadelp For 


SHINCIPALS, Ogontz, Montgomery Co., Pa 
PEEKSKILL (N. ¥Y.) MILITARY Academy. 


Riverview Academy, 


POUCHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 

rea for College and the Government Acad- 
Business and Social relations. Thorough 
Springfield Cadet Rifles. 


Prepa 
emies, for 
Miltltary Inetructien. 

BISBEE & AMEN, Princi 


Thorough Voca 
SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION.ana Pantomimic 
Training. 48 Electives. Catalogue Jree. 8. 3. 
CURRY, Freeman , Boston, Mass. 


CIENTIFIC & BATOR ¥ SCHOOL, 
me fa A Home school for Boys. 
for liege or Bclentifie School. Refers b 
mission to President Eliot, Harvard Univ., Prof. 
Mass. Inst. Tech., and others. Address for 
circulars, FREDERICK B. | KNAPP, 8.B., (MLLT.) 


SPRINGFIE Dp, MAS 
THE ELMS liy, Da 
for Girls lassical, and 
Graduate Courses. 
MISSES PORTER & CHAMPNEY, Principals 
PACKER COLLEGIATE INSTI- 


Joralemon Street, erecta Clinton and Court 


Brookly 

A achool for the thorough TRO of oung ladies. 
Collegiate, Academic, and Primary Departments. 
The next term will mn September 4, 1586. New 
students assigned to classes September 15, 16, 17. 
@ are no extra charges for instruction in Greek, 
Latin, French, German, Drawing, or Callathenics. 

An attractive home, under mona 
ceives Students from out of town, The Forty- ‘arse 
giving a detailed of 
courses of study, sent on a cation to T. J. 

Backus, LLD., President of the Puculty. 


HE GRAHAM (successors to 
Green meee), formerly of No 1 Firth Ave wil 
their English and och Boarding and 


reopen 
, for Young Ladies Sept. 


63 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Wells College for Young Ladies, 


RA, CAYUGA LAKE, N. 
FULL Course of 
facilities ons Loca 
or au Dn ea peas. Session be- 
gins September 1 | or Ca 


Avith the privileges of the tntverst 
e Univ q 
svery Christian denomina PRO 
InsTRUCTORS : Timothy Dwight, Noah Porter, Geor 
Samuel P. Fisher, Lewis 
Brastow Jobn E. Russell, George B. Stevens (elect), 
RK y. Begins Sept. 2. For 


r, Mark 
& ps ML or fuller information apply to Prof. Geo. 
the Prof 


K. Day, New Haven, Ct., or either of essors. 


38 YEAR. LYNDON HALL, 


guages, ches thorou 
ht, with full to the cones ‘important 
SAMUEL WELIA BUCK. aM Princtpal. 


POUCHKEEPSIE (N.Y. 


MILITARY INSTITUTE, 


A First-Class School for Boys 
only, for College, West Point, 
Annvapolis, Scientific schools. or 
FOR BUSINESS, 
Terms, $400. For Circulars and 
addresa 
Cc. B. WARRING, D., 
Principal 


= NATIONAL SCHOOL 


Elocution & Oratory. 


Large ande enced staff of t ‘ 


tember er Se for catalog ue to the 
Street 


GANNETT INSTITUTE 
Family and Day School. Full « oepe of teachers and Lec- 


turers. The 33d year begins Sept.29. 1886. For circular ap- 
ply to Rev. Gee. Gannett, A. Uhester Square, Boston, 


THE BEST Foy FO, 


OORLTN 


OUR DA 


MONTAGUE STREET, 


languages and 


| 
= = The Most Succeassfal PREPARED FOOD | | 
| HE \ Nine regular instructors. Good new buildings, 
pa 
“4 
by Pull 
} 
k 
| 
Schools, and Colleges. 
with Positions. 
¥ Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
Bchool Property rented and sold. DOarc ne i 
School and Kindergarten Material, otc. | 
= 
4 
wand 
, A.M., ROPERINTENDERT. 
~ mat - 
; 
OF 
E LLIN = 
7 miidad in 
, M ~.% S providing every care and attention to the 
For AND 
INFANTS. INVALIDS 


Sept. 16, 1886. 


THE OHRISTIAN UNION. 


FUGITIVE POEMS. 


TINTAGEL. 


By ALrrep W. BENNETT. 


The crescent moon still shines, with luster 
pale, 
On this bare ruin, scene of Arthur's reign; 
Still on these rocks, yellow with lichen- 
stain, 
Samphire and sea-pink bloom ; the sea-bird’s 
wail 
Still haunts these ocean caves. 
tale 
Of Lancelot, fairest Guinevere, Elaine, 
(+r Table Round, scarce memories faint re- 
main, 
And e’en of that sad quest of Holy Grail. 


Yet of the 


Yet this wild sea, o’er which the moonbeams 
play, 
These rugged cliffs, festooned with flower 
and fern, 
To thee, Eternal, are of yesterday. 
but still from their oli legends we may 
learn 
That he who rightly seeks wil! never fail 
To find within his heart the Holy Grail. 
Academy. 


SAGE AND SINGER, 
By Scsan 


Within an old town by the sea 
A wise man and a singer dwelt ; 
The wise man spoke laboriously, 
And taught with pain the truth he felt. 
The singer scattered everywhere 
His careless music to the air. 


The wise man and the singer both 
Lie now within the churchyard green ; 
Summer and spring have p!ighted troth 
An hundred years they have not seen. 
No traces of their vanished feet 
Are in the old high-gabled street. 


And of the wise man’s labored words 
Not one is now remembered well : 
Bat still, as clearly as spring birds, 
The singer’s simple love songs swell, 
And in the old town seem a part 
Of every home and every heart. 
—/{ Portland Transcript. 


THE POET. 


The orthodox poet and slinger of meter 
should be a sound sleeper and vigorous 
eater, join the learning of Paul to the 
fervor of Peter, know the balancing 
rhymes and the rhythmical teeter 


Of Iilacs and emilax, 

Of zephyrs and helfers, 

Of ballads and salads, 
Of over-arched bowers and greenery flowers, 
And work on one rhyme for hours and hours; 


Know the whole rangeof history from Cleve- 
land to Priam, and the thonght of all 
lands from New Brunswick to Slam, and 
work like a drudge at a dollar per diem, 
love all lovely objects with no cash to 
buy ’em, 


Such as roses and posies, 
And mountains and fountains, 
And pictures and fixtures, 
And gorgeous pavilions for Lauras and 
Lilllans, 
And a large bank deposit far up in the mill- 
ions, 


His lincs should be full of nabobs and emirs, 
of giaours and kahns and Orient dream- 
ers, of cymbals and shawns and victort- 
ous streamers, and end in a climax of 
glory and screamers, 


With clashing and slashing! 

With roaring and pouring! 

With lunging and plunging ! 
And bust in a chasm of blank protoplasm, 
In a gunpowder chaos and dynamite spasm. 


unknown. 


— 


UNDYING LIGHT. 


By R. W. 
I, 


When in the golden western summer skies 
A flaming glory starts, and slowly fades 
Through crimson tone on tone to deeper 
shades, 
There falls a silence, while the daylight dies 
Lingering, but not with human agonies 
That tear the sou), or terror that degrades; 
A holy peace the failing world pervades, 
Nor any fear of that which onward lies; 
For well, ah! well, the darkened vale recalls 
A thousand times ten thousand vanished 
suns ; 


| favor, don’t immediately conclude that he 


Ten thousand sunsets from whose blackened 
walls 
RKeflame«d the white and living day, that 
runs 
In light which brings all beauty to the birth, 
Deathless forever round the ancient earth. 


© thou the Lord aud Maker of life and light! 
Full heavy are the burdens that do weigh 
Our spirits earthward, as, through twilight 
gray, 
We journey to the end and rest of night ; 
Though well we know to the deep inward 
sight 
Darkness is but thy shadow, and the day 
Where thou art never dies, but sends its ray 
Through the wide universe with restless 
might. 
O Lord of light, steep thon our souls in thee ! 
That when the daylight trembles into shade, 
And falls the silence of mortality, 
And all |s done, we sbal!l not be afraid, 
But pass from light to light, from what doth 
seem 
Into the very heart and heaven of our dream. 
—| The Century. 


. THE VALLEY OF SILENCE. 


In the hush of the valley of silence 
I dream all the songs that I sing; 

And the music floats down the dim valley, 
Till each finds a word for a wing, 

That to hearts, like the dove of the Deluge, 
A message of peace they may bring. 


Bat far on the deep there are billows 
That never shall break on the beach ; 

And I have heard songs in the silence 
That never shal! float into speech ; 

And I have had dreams in the valley 
Too lofty for language to reach. 


And I have seen thoughts in the valley— 
Ab me! how my spirit was stirred ! 

And they wear holy veils on their faces— 
Their footeteps can scarcely be heard ; 

They pass through the valley like virgins, 
Too pure for the touch of a word. 


Do you ask me the place of the valley, 
Ye hearts that are harrowed by care? 
It lieth afar between mountains, 
And God and his angels are there ; 
One is the dark mountain of sorrow, 
And one the bright mountain of prayer 
—| Father Ryan, the Poet Priest. 


Gusu —Don’t gush. Avoid extremes 
and—gush. Don’t exaggerate the signifi 
cance of trifies ; don’t describe mole hills 
as mountains, If a raindrop wets your 
face, don’t say the storm was terrible ; if 
& person is polite to you, or does you a 


adores you and would die for you ; ff, on 
the other hand, he seems somewhat up- 
effusive, don’t infer that he hates and 
would like to kil! you. Appreciate al) 
good things, but don’t sentimentalize over 
them. Don't run when walking would 
te just as well, and probably better ; and 
don’t just pour yourself out when, per. 
haps, it might be just as well to contain 
yourself. Gush is doubtless enjoyed by 
an individual here and there who is him. 
self effusive, but by the world in genera) 
it is considered as one of the things to be 
endured with other sfllictions.—[ Selected. 


BE CURED AT HOME. 


The rarefied atmosphere of high latitudes 
is not beneficial to consumptive patients, 
though it is probably less injurious than a 
semi-tropical climate where the ozone is 
almost wholly burned out of the air. Many 
who leave home to gain health, sadly remain 
nee to die. Speaking of Colorado, a learned 
P hysician recently said in a letter to the 

hicago Tribune: ‘‘Only those robust 
enough to lead a rough-and-tumble out-of. 
door life derive signal benefit from this cli- 
mate.’’ Home is the place for the sick. 
Good ventilation, proper diet and nursing, in 
conjunction with the Compound Oxygen 
treatment dispensed by Drs. Srinkey & 
PALEN, 1,520 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
work marvelous cures in cases of consump 
tion, bronchitis, catarrh, rheumatism, and 
neuralgia. Send for pam phlet. 


Rheumatism and the Gout cease their twinges 
if the affected part is daily washed with Glenn's 
Sulphur Soap, which banishes pain and renders 
the joints and muscles supple and elastic. It Is 
at the same time a very effective clarifier and 
beautifier of the skin. 

Sulphur Soap healsand beantifies, Ba 

Corn Remover ki! |sCorns, Se 

Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black 4 Brown. Ma, 

Pike's Tecthache Drops cure is | Minata, 


| 


full ports viars. Address NATIONAL TEA & COF- 


The Plymouth Rock $3 


100 Doses One Dollar 


So thoroughly identified with Hood's Sarsapar'iia, 
is not a catch line only, but is absolutely true of this 
preparation ; and itis as absolutely true that it can 
honestly be applied only to Hood's Sarsaparilia, 
which Is the very beat tonic medicine and blood pul 
fier. Now, reader. proveit. Takea bottle homeand 
measure itacontents. You will find it to hold lw 
teaspoonfuls. Now read the directions, and you 
will find that the average dose for persons of differ 
ent ages isless than @ teaspoonful. Thus economy 
and strength are pecullar to 


Hood’s Sarsaparilia 

“l have been In poor health seveal years,suffer 
ing from indigestion, restlessness in the night, aud 
in the morning I would get up witha very tired feel 
ing. After taking only apart of the first bottle of 
Hood's Sarsapariiia | could rest well all night and 
feel refreshed when | woke up. I must say that 
Hood's Sarsapariiia is al! it ia recommended to be.” 
Mas. H, D. WiNans, 210 East Mason Street, Jackson, 
Mich. 


Builds Up the System 


“My daughter received much benefit from the use 
of Hood's Sarsaparilia as an excellent tonic after a 
protracted attack of bronchial pneumonia.” REV. 
F. H. AbDams, New Hartford, Ct. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared by 
C. lL. HOOD &CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


NATURE’S Goon ror 
cureFor TARRANT'S 


CONSTIPATION, SELTZER APERIENT 


Scores Constipation, Sick 
Headache, and Billousness. 
It promotes the Appetite, 
invigorates the stom 
ach, to which it imparts 
tone and vigor. and enabies 
the digestive organs to per 
form their functions with 
d expedition. It ts 
pleasant to the taste, port 
able in form, and 
immediate relief in 
dinary ailments arising 
from a disordered stomach 
or constipated habit. Teke 
no a but demand 
be genu 1 
Avertent, which can be 
found in every well-regu- 
elated drug store. 


Sick- Headache, 


AND 


Ladies, we 


DYSPEPSIA 
NEVER” 


ing Premiums for the forming of Tea Clubs. 
Now is the time to get up orders for our 
celebrated TEASand COFFEES. Teas 
YW of all kinds, from ® to 75 cts. 
per pound. We defy the 
on price and 
No house can 
same qualit 
of goods and prem 
ums as wedo, We have 
a host of useful and orna- 
mental articles to select from. 
Send us your address (mention this publication) and we 
will mail vou our Illustrated Price and Premium List, and 


give t 


EE CO., Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


19 UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THIS 
AY WILL SEE GY EXAMINING “AP THAT THE 
TILLWATER 


WISC NSING 


CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILWAY 


Ry reason of its central positi ne lation to prin- 
cipal lines East_of Chicago, ar 4 lines at 
terminal points West, North we 1S: 


true middle link in that transcontinental sv 
which invites and fa. ilitat: + travel and traffic in either 
direction between the Atlantic and Paci 

wk Island mainline an ib ranche inelude Chi- 
La Salle, Peoria, Genes 


on! 


0, Joliet, Ottawa, lime 
cago, Rock Island, in Illinois: Dave my rt, Mus tine, 
F eid, Ottumwa, Uskalo . West Lib- 

owa City, Des Moines, Indianola, Wis \terset, At- 
Knoxville, Audaben. Harlan, Guthrie Centre sand 
Council Bluffs, in lowa; (-allatin, Tre ~ ym, St. Josepn, 
Cameron and Kansas C ity, in Mi- avenworth 
and Atchisen,in Kansas; Albert Lea, “Minne apolis and 
St. Paul, in Minnesota; stertown, in Dake ta, and 


hundreds of intermediate cities, towns and viliages. 


The Creat Rock Island Route 
Guarantees Speed, Comfort and Safety to those who 
travel over it. Its roadbed is thoroughI!y¥ ballasted. Its 
track is of heavy stve bridywes are solid structures 
of stone and tron. kK i+ perfect ashuman 
skill can make it. It ha asa! the safety app Hane es that 
mechanical genius has invented and experience proved 
valuable Its practical operation is conservative and 
methodical —its disc etrict ‘and exacting. The Inx- 
ury of its passenger accommodation ts unequaled in 
the West—unsurpassed im the world, 

All Express Trains between Chicago and the Missourt 
River consi«t of Comfortabie Day Coaches, magnificent 
Pullman Palace Parior and Sleeping Cars, elegant 
Dining C viding excclient meals, and—between 
Chicago, St Atechisun and Kausas City—restful 
Reclining Chair 

The Famous Albert Lea Route 
Is the direct, favorite line between Chicage and Minne- 
apolig and St. Paul. Over this route solid Fast Express 
Trains run daily to the summer resorts, picturesque 
jocalities and hunting and fishing gr sunds of Low and 
Minnesota. ch wheat flelds am i grazing lands of 
interior Dakota are reached via Watertown. A short, 
desirable route, via Seneca and Kankakee , Offers su 
rior inducements to travelers between Cin a An. 
dianapolis, Lafayette and Council Bluffs, 
Leavenw: wth, Kansas City, Min 
All classes of patrons, 


ia 


Atchison 
Paul and intermediate points. 
especially families, ladies and children. from 
o cials and employes of Rock Island trains protection, 
respectful courtesy and kindly treatment. 

For Tickets, Maps, Folders—obDtainable at al! principal 
Ticket Offices in the United States and Canada—or any 
desired information, address 


R. R. CABLE. &T. JOHN, E. A. HOLBROOK, 
Pree’t& Gea’) Ase’t Gen’l Gen | Pome Agy 
cd lCaGo, 
bw Peew’s Par. 
Ear 
W his ne distinetly. « 
Comfortable, the Illustrate Address 


or call on F. HISCOX, 853 ¥. 


ELSON’S 


Sunday School Pooks ard 


Approved Evangelical ona 
Sump rom 


T. NELSON & SONS.42 Bleecker N.Y 


‘Non e paper. 


Ts. 


A bit of reasoning just 
now may save many «4 
man two or three dollars 
on every pair of pan 
weara for the rest of 
bis life, and at the same 
time bring us thousands 
of steady customers. We 
are advertising in the 20 
most important week lies 
and monthiles tn this 
country, and we could 
not do this tn any one of 
them if a single instance 
could be shown where 
we falled to keep our ad 
vertised promise strict 
ly. Write us for e list of 
t papers, and then 
write any one of them 
and see if this Is not so; 
and that promise ia, that 
for any reason under the 
sun any buyer of our 
goods 


perience has taught us that our promise isa safe 
one, for most people knew & good thing when they 
see it. and Ahold onto it. We cut every pair to order. 
Send us @3, and % cts. postage and packing, together 
with walst and inaide leg yo and goods 
neatly packed will be mailed yen ell us about 
what style you want, or send cents for box sam 
ples to select from and a tape measure. We are 
manufacturing on bed rock, buying our woolens 
right from the looms, and striving to d irectly 

th the consumer and avoid the retailer and job 


ber, whose fits, renta, and expenses constitute 
half the dl of oe Is it not worth your 
while to try at our risk ? 


us jus 
PLYMOL TE ROK PANTS C0, CO., 81 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


FOR | 


Best Cough good. Use 
in time. Soild by druggista. 


PISO'S 
wi 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


mple 
d the Cathedral, Boston: Plymouth Church, Br —~ 
3; Music Hall, Cincinnati, and of over 130 


CHURCH ORGAN 


very partofthecountry. Weinvite attentk mato ou 

upwards. MUSIC COMMITTEES 

ONGANISTS. and othersare invited to @ 

for allinfomation connected with oan, 

TIVE CIRCULARS and specifications ~ 

applisation, Second-hand 


ans forsale atlow 
_CHURCH 


the most powerful, 
or Ul we e 
cheapest & Best 


for Churches, Stores, Show Wiese 
Ba etc. 


The GREAT J 


Established 1857. 


Don't be by cheap imitations. 
I. P.F RINK, Pearl St., N. Y. 


Church Light. 
OIL GAS or ELECTRIC, 


Over one. hundred styles 
Wheeler Reflectors and 
Retiector Chandeliers 
Sor eve ru use. Calalogues 
tree. Please state wanta. 
ashington St, 
Boston, Mass. 


CONSUMPTION 


L 


THE WONDERFUL 


UBURG CHAIR. 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y. BELLS 
for Churcher, Schooln etc : also 
Chimes and Peals for more tham 


half acentury noted for superiority 
over all others. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Chus 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Parma, ete 
WARKANTED, Catalogue sens 


VANDUTZEN 6 TIFT, 


aCh r 
Price, $7 
PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 
the popular favorite for dressing 


the hair, Kestoring color when 
ray, and preventing Dendruff. 


McShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Crade of Belts 

HIMES for C CH "be. 
Send for Price and Catalo ue. 


— 
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| CEE TZER 
| 
N 
wise STINCS 
BOSTON, MAS 
\— 
them and get back 
hie money infull. Ex 
= 
pin WA clogant designs. Send las of coum. 
circular and estimate. A Liberal 
discount to churches and the trade. 
\ 
hair falling, and ls sure to pleage, 
and §1.00 at Drugyiste, 


